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PREFACE, 



The following work was composed, as is indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the 
" Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount imi>ortance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the diilerent systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they ass^ist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

, " In reference to intellectual education, the persons who wore in 
slrumental in producing the reformation in schools, in the last century 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — the Humanists 
Philanthropists, Pestalozzian and the Productive Schools. 

*' At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Classics were brougiit out from the libraries of the 
cloisters in which they had been buried. As tliey presented the 
only examples of exalted sentiments and elevated style which the 
secular literature of the age afTordetl, they were regarded as the only 
means of acquiring enlarged views and a liberal 'education ; the 
study of them received the proud tif.e of Humanity ; and the zealoiia 
and meritorious men who employed this means for the revival of 
learning, were subsequently termed Hunmnists. 

*' The 'rigid Hiunanists maintained that * the Greek and Latin 
authors are the only source of sound learning, whether in philosophy 
or rhetoric, in poetry or history, in n«edicine or law, and even in the 
elements of religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.' 
' The learning of the Greek and Latin languages is the only founda- 
tion of a thorough education;' the knowledge of tlie grammar ought 
to precede all otiier knowledge ; * and philologists are the only thor- 
oughly learned men.' 

*' The Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
until about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
Philanthropists arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in 
which the ancient languages were extolled, they were led to examine 
into the foundations of their pretensions. While they yielded the 
palm to the ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty 
they maintained that this superiority arose from the fact, that the 
ancients derived their views directly from the inspection of nature 
and the observation of man, instead of occupying themselves, as we 
do, with the mere pictures of them drawn by others ; — they pointed 
to the obvious truth, that the world is older and vastly more experi- 
enced than it was two thousand j^ears ago ; that in regard to all that 
relates to human knowledge, the present generation are really the 
ancients. They believed Uiat much time was lost bv the indiscrimi- 
note and exclusive use of the classics as the foundation of education^ 
which ought to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge ; and 
that by this tedious and laborious task, without any perc sptible ad- 
vantage to the pupil, they were oflen diagMaV-Qdi -^vN^ci «^^vj %s^^^\^% 
^fJntelJectual effort. They also poiuted ouX. >^Q \anit^ ^awrcKv^sSx^x^ 
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which aris'iH from many of Die exniiiplos anf! soiilimonts of the 
anc'ientri, and especially (iis:i})pfiivc(l that disciplinn of iMuiipJilsiun 
and violence, bv which children havt'. hucn forco<i to this ungrateful 
eniployukcjit. They urirod tlu5 iin|>(irtani;o of Icadinjr wy tiio attrac- 
tion of kufJV.'lRtlw-c itself, rather tlir»»i hv force. They paid much 
attention to tho dcvelopenicrit <»f tJie Ixxlily constitution ana powora, 
and profussefi lo aim at forMiir;r nion, and Hot more scholurR. 

''iiut, with thu ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoidiii|| 
one extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot like valuable 
influence of these stulies, pn»])( rly regulated, upon the facullios 
and liuhitH of tho ntind. 

'* NotwitliKtandin<r iJieir error, the PhilantliropintH unquestionably 
extorted much inlluencc on the improvement of education. Tho 
extrava'jrant views of the llumanistri were consideralily modified] 
and although many still rcUiin the excluHivo maxims of tlieir pre- 
docesHors, many admits as stated in tho German * Conversations 
Lexicon,' that ^ all s!iould be embraced in cflunation which can ;«•«- 
nude thefonntUion of the many oml prermre him for the Hcriutl (Uatinij 
of his spirit' The Fhilanthropists also prepared the way for their 
successors of the Svhooi of Pcstalozzi. Tins rernarkablc man adopted 
many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic school, 
especially those which related to the developemcnt of the bod.'ly 
powers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. 
Ho perceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the 
exclusive test of the value of particular otgects of instructirn, they 
had too niuch neglected the dfrelopcmcnt of thevunil itself. In seek- 
ing to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely escape the other 
extreme. Ho assumed, as a fundamental principle, that a certain 
developemcnt of mind was neccsrary tor every rank and every occu- 
uation. Tho means of this devclopement ho supposed l/unself to 
have found, so far as tho intellectual faculties were concerned, in 
tho elements of form and number ^ which are combined in the science 
of MiUhemtUics, in LiiniptngCf and in JVatural History. The JVlalh- 
cmatics appear to have assumed a preponderance in practice, which 
was unfavorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation of other 
powerrf. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to do 
velopo, in accordance with the views of tho Philanthropic school, by 
tho careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, which 
surround tho pupil, by means of music« and by gynniastic exerciscH, 
alternated or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarka- 
bly the creature of powerful impulses, which were usually of the 
most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child-like cuaracter 
in this respect, even to old age. It was probably this temperament 
which led him to estimate at a low rate tho impoitance of positive 
religious truth in tho education of children, and to maintain that tho 
more habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards earthly parents 
and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our heavenly 
Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the mind 
of tho child. Tho fundamental error of this view was established 
by tho unhappy experience of his own institution ; and his own ex- 
ample afforded tho most striking evidence that tho noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an cxmjpio of this, it may \x mentioned that, cm <hio of thoso occasions (fre- 
quently occnrr nfc) on wliicfi he was reclucod to extremity for want of tho means of bui>- 
piying his iur^ e family, ho borrowed ^-tOU from a friend for this purpose. In going 
borne, be mot a peasant wringing his hands in despair for the kiss ot hia cow. Pea- 
UUuzzJ put tiut eaiiiQ bag of money iato bii hands, ql; Cl tuxv oS \a «wa.v^\im vValv^uu 
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wiln the want of tact in retbrence to the afTairs of common life, 
materially impaired his powum of usefulness as a practical instructor 
of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to 
execute his own plans ; and, according to his own system, too much 
time was employed in tlie profound devolopemont of principles to 
admit of much attention to their practical application. fiut» as one 
of his admirers ol)scrved, he seemed destined to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking^ boldness, and untir- 
ing perseverance, through a long life, both by his example and by 
his numoious publications, the prejudices and abuses of the age, in 
reference to education. He attacked, with ^eat vigor and no small 
degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that 
obedience and devotion are tlie legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
He denounced that degrading system which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — 
and in this manner to merely place him on a ievel'-with the boast of 
the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whoso value cannot be 
estimated in money. He urged upon the conscicncce of parents and 
of raters, with an energy approaching that of the ancient prophets, 
Uie solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed upon tliem, 
in committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow beings. In tliis way he produced an impulse, which 

{yervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popu- 
ar and theoretical works, readied the cottages of the poor and 
palaces of the groat. His institution at Yvenliin w.ai* crowded with 
men of every nation, not merely those who were led by the saiue 
benevolence which inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and 
noblemen, and public institutions, wh« came to make tlioinsclvos 
acquainted with his principles, in order to become fellow-laborers in 
his plans of benevolence. 

" It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Germany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another 
school, which has been styled tlij ProdvcUre School^ and which now 
predominates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps with 
equal propriety, be termed the Eclectic School; for it aims at embody- 
ing all the valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to thor dictates of any master, or the views of any party. 
It rejects alike the idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid 
by the Humanists — the unrcasonamo prejudices of the Philanthro- 
pists against classical and merely literary pursuits — and the undtie 
predilection for-the mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of posi- 
tive knowledge and practical application, which characterized too 
many of the rcstalozziaii school. 

" The leading principle of this system, is that which its name 
indicates — that the child should be rcgiirded not as a mere recipient 
of the ideas of others, but ns an agent capable of collecting, and 
originating, and producing most of the ideas which are necessary for 
its education, when presented with the objects or the facts from which 
they may bo derived. While, on the one hand, they are careful not 
to reduce the pupil to a mere machine, to be moved by the will 
of his instructor in an assigned direction, or a mass of passive mat- 
ter, to be formed by him according to his own favorite mode!, they 
are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into which some of the 
preceding school have fallen, of leaving hmvlo ^^xv^ftt v^C^<&^ccv>N.v!iVi 
in a wrong direction in search of trwtVv, \tv OT^^it \.o v.MvCiW\^ \Xi\vvcv\ 
the merit of discovery. They considei a. covycs^ c>^ e^\«."a.>ivs«v "sss 
divided into two parts — the period of dcDclopemenl ^tv^ ^^* ipena^L < 
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which aris",H from many of llie oxnuiplcH an^! sonlimftnts of the 
anc'icntH, and especially diHaopnived that disciplino of ciiiiipiilsiciii 
and violfuu-.e. bv which chiidr«MJ havi-. l)ern f(irc«n to this ungrateful 
eniployinont. Thoy urirod th« inip<«rtan«:o of lcadin£r liy tho attrac- 
t.'ou of Itiiowledw-c itsiilf. rather tliuM i)v for<-o. Thoy paid much 
attention to tho dcvelopcnii-nt of tJie bodily consLitut ion aj'id puweni, 
and pr(»fu^se<i lo aim at foriiiir^r mnn, and not more sohohirs. 

" iiut, with tho ordinary wuuknoss of human nature, in avoidiniy 
one uxtrcme. tliuy ran into tho oppi>sit(*. TJicv foriirut the valuable 
iiiiUionoi; <jf tlifno stuliuH; projirrly rcgulatei'^, up*)n tho facultiue 
and hubitH of the mind. 

*' Notwith8t4indinnr their frror, the Philnntliropints unquestionablj 
exerted much iniluenuc on the improvement of cd'.ication. Tho 
cxtrava«rant views of tlie Ifumanisttj were considerably modified j 
and althoucrh many Btill rcUiin the exclusive maxims of their pre- 
di?ce!^Hor8, many admit, as statod in the Gennan ' Convcmationa 
lii'xicon,' that ^ nit hIiouM be embriiced in edu.':ation which can pro' 
mote, the formalion of the innfij and prcnnrc him fur the itermd dintiny 
of hia spirit.' The PliilanthropiatH also prepared the way for their 
8uccess«>rs of tho Schoot of Pistalozzi. This remarkable man adopted 
majiy of the opinions of liis predecossortj of the Philanthropic school, 
especially thodu which related to tlie dcveb>pement of the bod.'Iy 
lowers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction, 
lie perceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the 
cxclusirc test of tho value of particular oliiects of instructirn, they 
had too much neglected the dtrrJopcrtu/nt of thevund itstlf In seek- 
ing to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely escape the other 
extreme. Ho assumed, as a fundamental principle, tliat a certain 
devcl'»pemeul of mind was necetfary tor every rank and every occu- 
oation. Tho means of this dcvelopement he supposed himself to 
have found, so far as the intellectual faculties were concerned, in 
tho demetUs of form and number y which are combined in the science 
of Mathematics^ in iMU'jrunge^ and in JS'atural History. The Math- 
ematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in practice, v/hich 
was unfavorable to tho regular and harmonious cultivation of other 
powerrf. The senses and the bodily powers ho endeavored to do 
volope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by 
the careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, which 
surround tlie pupil, by moans of music, and by gymnastic oxorciscH, 
altomated or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was reniarka- 
bly the creature of powerful impulses, which were usually of tho 
most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child-liko cliaracter 
in this respect, even lo old age. It was probably this temperament 
which led him to estimate at a low rate tho impoiunce of positive 
religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain that tho 
mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards earthly parents 
and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our heavenly 
Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the mind 
of tho child. Tho fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution ; and his own ex- 
ample afforded tho most striking evidence that the nobl<;st impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

"* As an cxn'HpiO of this, it may be montioncd that, on ono of tho80 occasions (fro- 

quontly occurr iig) on whicli he was reiluced to extremity for want of tho luoans of bu]>- 

plyinf his lar^e mmilyi be borrowed |^400 fVom a friend for this puruoso. In going 

OMBOf be mot a peasant wringing his bands in despair for the k»s of Ids cow. Pea- 

iMJitzzi put the eotire bag of money into \^ hamla, a; Cl tan off u> <MRav«\A.% N.\AXi>u. 
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wiln the want of tact in retbrence to the afTairs of cominon life, 
materiaily impaired his powurs of usefulness as a practical instructor 
of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to 
execute his ovm plans ; and, according to his own system, too much 
time was employed in tlie profound devolopemont of principles to 
admit of much attention to their practical application. But, as one 
of his admirers observed, he seemed destined to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinkini^ boldness, and untir- 
ing perseverance, through a long life, both by his example and by 
his numoious publications, the prejudices and abuses of the age, in 
reference to education. He attacked, with great vigor and no small 
degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that 
obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
He denounced that degrading system which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — 
and in this manner to merely place him on a iovel^with the boast of 
the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose value cannot ho 
estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences of parents and 
of raters, with an energy approaching that of the ancient prophets, 
Uie solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed upi>n them, 
in committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow ^ings. In tliis way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popu- 
lar and theoretical works, readied the cottages of the poor and 
palaces of the great. His institution at Yverdun was crowded with 
men of every nation, not merely those who were led by the sanie 
benevolence which inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and 
noblemen, and public iiistituticwis, wh<* came to make thomselvcs 
acquainted with his principles, in order to become foUow-laborers m 
his plans of benevolence. 

"It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Germany or Switrerland, that we owe the formation of another 
school, which has been styled thj Prodvrtire School, and which now 
predominates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps with 
i-qoal propriety, be tennod the Eclectic School; for it aims at embody- 
ing all the valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to tho. dictates of any master, or the views of any party. 
It rejects alike the idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid 
by the Humanists — the unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthro- 
pists against classical and merely literary pursuits — and the undue 
predilection forthe mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of posi- 
tive knowledge and practical application, which characterized too 
many of tho restalozzian school. 

** The leading principle of this system, is that which its name 
indicates — that the child should be rcgiirdcd not as a mere recipient 
of the ideas of others, but ns an agent capable of collecting, and 
originating, and producing most of the ideas which are necessary for 
its education, when presented with the objects or the facts from which 
they may bo derived. While, on the one hand, they are careful not 
to reduce the pupil to a mere machine, to be moved by the will 
of his instructor in an assigned direction, or a mass of passive mat- 
ter, to be formed bv him according to his own favorite mode!, they 
are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into which some of the 
preceding school have fallen, of leaving hmvlo "w^jccv^SAt vcv\«k*^\C^^.^:^^>i 
in a wrong direction in search of ItwVVv, \tv OT^^it \.o v.*ic,\a^ \.^\vvccv 
the merit of discovery. They conaidoi a. covyc^^ c>^ ^^^'^^'^^S^a^ 
divided into two parts — the vcrlod of dcDclopemenl ^xv^xAvt iptrwwx. 
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acqiiisUion. In tne first period, which they consider as pcrtiailarlv 
devoted to dtvelopln^ tkc factdtics and fonninfr the ktibits of the mindf 
in order to jtrejKire it as an in strvmciU for future operations^ lliey em- 
ploy the inductive process cliietly. Time is not Xinra of so much 
importance as tlie habit of investi^ration and elfort, which can only 
be acquired by meeting and overcoming difficulties. This period, 
which must be made longer or shorter uccordingr to the character 
of the pupil, or the necessity tliat his circumstances in life may im- 
pose, is succeeded by the period of uryutsitiony in which the mmd is 
more especially called vpvn to exercise Uie poict:rs tckich hate been 
werijuushj developai and rultivatedj iit the aapiisition of such positive 
krunoledire as may prepare Uie individwU for life and action. The 
inductive process is still empluj'cd as nmch as possible, not only bo 
cause it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most agreeable, 
but becuuse it is important to maintain the habits it has produced, 
and invigorate the faculties it has served to develope. 

'* iiut still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil 
is never suilcred to waste his time in attempting to create a sci- 
ence for himscli', and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience 
of sages and centuries. On the contrary, they deem his mind 
tsapabic of being elevated even more rapidly by following the pro- 
cesEes of patient investigation, by which the most exalted minds 
have arrived at results tliat astonish and c clight him, and of thus 
learning to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of a giant, 
and tocnliivatc those habits of untirinv attention, whicli the orreatest 
jjhilosophcrs have declared to be the principal source of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems 
to others so nearly miraculous. 

**Such is the Productive System, by wliich the powers of the 
pupil are ciUed into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt 
a task unaided, and then assisting him in coriectiutr his own errors, 
or returning from his own wanderings, before he is discouraged by 
the waste of time and the fruitlessness of his efforts. They distin- 
guish carefully between knowledge and the means of obtaining it. 
To cultivate the senses, and present the objects which they are capa- 
ble of examining, is to open to the child tlio sources of knoioledge — 
to place before him a book which is ever open, and \^ which he may 
every monirnt read. This, they maintain, is the first and inosi 
obvious part of education, according to the dictates of common sense. 
It is one in which nothing but truth is presented to him, and which 
by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their improve 
luent, and cultivates a spirit of investigation." 

The precftding extracts are taken from Art. I. Vol. I 
No. V[. of the American Journal of Education, New Series 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully ac 
knowledges material assistance derived from it in the prepa- 
ration of the ** Productive System of English Grammar," 
which is now respectfully submitted to the candid examina- 
tion of the public. 



EICGLfSH GRAMMAR. 



I. OF T[IE NOUN. 



Q. What is your name t 

Q What is the name of the towm in which you live t 

Q.' What doos the word runin incau 7 

^ns. The word noun means name, 

Q. What, then, may your name be called ? 

1. A NOUN. 

Q. What may all nsmies be called ? 

2. Nouns. 

Q. Boston is the name of a place : is Boston a noun ? aiul if so, why t 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name. 

Q. Hudson is llic name oi a river : is Hudson a noun, ajid why ? 

Q. Book is the name of someihing to r«ad in : is book a noiui, and why 7 

Q. Will you now inform nie what a noun is ? 

4. A noun is the name of any person, phice, or thing 

Q. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons ? two, the names 
of tiiinos ? two, the names of different places ? 

Q. vVill you tell me which words axe the nouns in the following sentences, 
as I read them to you ? 

" Thomas and Joseph arc in the house." 

" The horse and cow are in the iot. ' 

*' The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain." 

" Trees, corn, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



? II. NUMBER. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word number ; as, "Tlie number ol l.ul- 
loiis on your coat*' ? 

6. Nfimber means a sum that may be counted, 

Q. What does the word singtUar mean ? 

6. It means one, 

Q. When, then, I speak of one tiling only, as chair ^ what number is it 7 

7. Singular number. 

Q. WliRt, then, does the siugtilar number of TioMxvft Acti^A^s^ ^ 

6. The singular number denoVea \>m\. ou<i wvsv^- 
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Q. Of wliat miml cr h hook, aii<i wliy T 

9. Book is of the siiigulat number, because it meanR 
but one. 

Q. Of what number is chair, and wliy ? 
Q. What (lf#es the woni jt/ttnil nicaii^ 

10. It means more than one, 

Q. Of \v\iM number h /amps, and why T 

1 1 . Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 

Q. Of wliat lunnher is hJrstMui^ and why 7 

Q. IJy addiiigr s to dore, wc have doves, and es to hoXy we have botes . 
How, then, is the plural nunihcr of nouns usually formed ? 

12. By adding « or es to the singular. 

Q. Will you spell llie plural of ounce? glass f u^ijidow? theatre ? antece- 
denf ! church' f lahijnitlU ? 

Q. How many numltcrs do nouns appear to have, and wliat arc they ? 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will 3'ou name a noun of tlie siu^ilar numltcr? one of l\\e plurcO 
nuinlicr ? 



III. GENDER. 

Q. Whnl docs the word /render mean ? 

.14. Gender signifies sex, 

Q. What does the won! masctUhtt raeaii ? 

15. It means male, 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex. then, is John 7 

16. Of the masculine or male gendero 

Q. WliRt nouns, tiien, are said to be of the mascuJiue gender 7 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What jjendor, then is man, nnd why ? 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is 
the name of a male. 

Q. Of what gender is unde, and why 7 father 7 wh}' ? 
Q. What does Jemivhie n»ean 7 

19. It maans female, 

Q. Snx'iM is the name of a fcmile : of what gander, tlicn, is Susnn? 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, arc said to be of the feminine gender 7 

21. The names of females. 

Q. WhiU gender is woman, on<l why ? 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, Decause it is 
the name of a female. 

.^ Q. Of what gender is lucnl, aiid why 7 daughter? why? 
Q. What does the word neuter mean 7 

23. It means neit/ier, 

Q. C/tair is the name, neither of a male nor a female : what gender, then, 
may it pnmcrly be called 7 

^4. Neuter gender. 

Q' ^yhat uouits, then, may be said lo Vhj of \\\e ucxxVeT ^wAwl 



NOUNS. 
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25. The names of objects that are neither male^ nor 
females. 

Q Of what gender is iuksiafhi^ anH why ? 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither 
of a male nor female. 

Q, Of what p.pnder is imtrfi ? why ? chair? why? 

Q. ParetU, yoti know, is the name eitlwr «»f father or mother, that is, it is 
« name common to both : of wlua ^nder, then, »Lall we call such iuhuia as 
pare/It, Jnrd. &.c. ? 

27. Common gender. 

Q. What nouns, U»on, may be saitl to he of iljc common g-ender ? 

^ 28. The names of such animals as may be either 
males or females. 

(c^. Of what gciider is shety, and why ? 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is 
the name either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gentler is rohin, and wliy ? 

Q- How many genders do nouns appear to have, and what are tlioy ? 

30. Four — the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, 
and the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender ? one of the feminine 7 
one of the neuter ? ou<p of the comuion ? 

Q. Will you naipe the ^nder and numl>cr of each noun in the A^liowing 
•oiitences, aa f re.a<l them to 3'ou ? 

" James and William." *' Slate and pencil." 
" John and the girls." ** Women and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word comnwn ; aS; ^' A common com- 
plaint"?- 

3 1 . Common means general, 

Q. Although tliere are a vast many male children in the world, each one 
n ay be called by the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, would 
^•ou call bmf J 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun cal'ed common ? 

33. When it is a general name. 

Q. What ilocs the word proper mean ? 

34. It means ^^ or particular. 

Q. John, you know, is the particular name of a Iniy : what kind of a noim 
tJvMi, may it be called ? 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper 1 

36. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susaiif and why ? 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a particu 
iar r ime. 

O What kind of a uoun is Jotirtj an<\ wUy 1 
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04. By taking after them an apostrophe with the 
letter s following it. 

Q.. " On eagles' winara/' IJcre eAgles' is plurnK an-.J in the possesgh'e 
ease : how, liieii, clo nouits in the plural usually fonu \\w\r possessive case ? 

05. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the 
addition of 5. ^ 

Q. But if the phi.-al noun (]oo8 not end in », b«, " mci's concems/' how U 
Uie possc&sivo c.ise forineil ? 

06. As the same case in the singular number is 
formed. 

Q. From ihe foregoing remarks, how many ( asos do nouns appear to have, 
and uhai are ihey ? 

07. Three — the nominative, possessive and objec 
tiv(r. 

Q. Decline sometimes mean» to r^xt-y (h^ e^u'itt^s of a icord: what, llien, 
do I mean when I ask y«n! lo di»cTuio a noun ? 

08. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you dcchne John 1 

09. Nomi-xaiht case, John. 
Possessive case, John's. 
Objective case, John. 

Q. Will you decline ooij. in btith u'.unbers ? 

Singular. Plural. 

70. JVom. Boy. Yom. Boys. 

Pass. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Obj. Boys. 

Q,. When 1 saj- " William's coal," yon perceive that the noun coat foMowr 
WUl^jim^s : hy what is WiUiain^s said to Iw governed, ajid why ? 

71. By coat, because it follows WilliairCs. 

Q. Wii?.t, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessixe 
case 1 

Rt7Z«E Z. 

The possessive case is governed by ihe folloxoing 

noun. 

Q. " William's hat." Is WiUiain^s a proper or common noun t Why T 
(36.)* 

Q. What is its poi*son ? whv? (+5.)* Its numl>«5r7 whv ? (S.)* Its gen 
der? why? (17.)* Jucase? why? (61.)* What noun follows Willianrs? 
What word, then, governs WiUhm^s? What is t!ie nsh- ? 

Q. When we mnntioii the several properties of the dilVerent wonls. in sen- 
tences, in the same manner aj* we have tho.se of VVi/liu/n's, ahove, what is the 
exercise called 7 

72. Pausing. 

EXERCISER IN PAUSING. 

''John's knife:' 

73. John*s is a noun, because it is a name — i»k()pkr, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masc^uijnk tiKNDEii ; it is tjie 

name of a male — Tiiiun person ; it is s\M)ken of — singular 



* Refer back lo l\\\s uurnVniT. 
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• . ^ 

number; It means but one— -possessiyk case; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knift^ accord^ 
lug to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by thefoUmoing 
noun. 

Knife IS a noun; it is^ name— common ; it is a general 
Daroe — nkuter gExNder; it is neither male nor female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it means 
kutone. 

O* I^ tk.^ h.iirner parse the foregoing^ tiU the mode of parsing the 
noun is sofamUiar to him^ that he can do it readilify without looking m 
the book. He may then take the foVUnoing exercises, which are to b^ 
jfsrsed m a similar manner, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

*« Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat." •' Brother's knife." 
** John's slJite." *« Father's house " *' Boys' hats." 

( 

.? 

VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say. " Give mc a book/' I evidently mean no particular book , 
but when I say, " Give me the book/' what do I mean ? 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Whicli are the words that make tins dilTerence in meaning 1 

75. A and the. 

Q. What are these tittle words called T 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles ? 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
tlicir meaning. 

Q. What is Uie meaning of the word definite T 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. "Give me the book.'' Here a particular book is referred toi what 
kind of an article, then, shall we call the J 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a definite article t 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant. 

Q. The word in, when placed before words, frequently signifies not : whal 
then, will indejinite mean t 

81. JSTot definite. 

Q. When I say. " Give me a knife/' no particular knife is meant : what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called T 

82. Indefinite article. 

Q. Why is it so called ? 

83. Because it is not used before the name of any 

particular person or thing. 

2 ^ 
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Q. We say " an apple," " an inkstand/' &c. in preference to " a apple/ 
' a inkstand/' 6lc. : wb^ is this ? 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more 
pleasant to' the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do apple and iankstatud begin with f 

85. Vowels. 1^ 

Q. In what c&ses do we use an instead of a ^ 

86. Before words beginning with- the vowels a, c, t, 

0, M. 

Q. In speaking, we say, *' a man," not " an man'' : when, then, do w« 
use a? 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants ? 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vow- 
els, which are a, e, t, a, n; and also w and y, except 
at the beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

i^. How, then, do a and an differ 7 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before conso- 
nants, and an before vowels : both are called by the 
same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they ? 

90. Two — a or an, and the, 

Q. It is customary to say, " a boy," not " a boys" ; also, ** an inkstand, 
not " an inAslands" : of what number, then, mast the noun he, before which 
the indefinite article is placed ? 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite article 7 

BmUB zz. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns 

of the singular number. 

Q. We can say, " the boy." and " the boys" j using a noun either of the 
sin^lar or plural numl)er after the : what, then, is the mie for the definite 
article ? 



The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or -plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The boy.'' 

92. The is an article, a word placed before nouns to 
limit their meaning — ^vtepinitb ; it ii.eans a particular boy— - 
and belongs to hoy^ according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
singular or plural number. 

Boy is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — masculine gender ; it is the name of a male — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; it ineMia 
hrjt one* 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"A hand." "An eagle." " The man." " The boys' hats." 

"A man." "An insect." " The men." ' A man's cap '' 

•*Araite." "An acorn." "The boys." "The girls' room.' 

"A month." "An ounce." "The mice." " The lady's box.' 



f VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

-Q. When I say, "John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy," I use 
certain words to describe boy : wJiicii are they ? 

93. IndustrkmSy obedient^ and good. 

Q. When I say, " a good man," lo what word ts the describing word good 
joiocd or added 1 

94. To the noun m<in. 

Q. What does tlie word adfective mean t 

95. Joined or added to, 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as goo4, obedientj in- 
Suatriotu, 6lc. ? 

90. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives ? 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to descrilxj 
or qualify them. 

Q. " A ^vise man." W4iich word is the adjective here, and why t 
Q. ** Rufus is a good boy, but James is a better one." How are Rufus 
and James spoken of here ? 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in tlie last example are good and better : can you tcli 
me whicli of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the other 7 

99. The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better ? 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the comparative degree imply ? 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. " William is tall, Tliomas is taller, but Rufus is the tallest boy in school." 
What is meant hero by taHest ? 

102. Exceeding all in height. 

Q. \Miat does the word superlative mean ? 

103. Exceeding all ; the highest or lowest degree, 

Q. What <legree of comparison, then, sliall wc call tal/est ? 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the superlative degree do ? 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the high- 
est or lowest degree. 

Q. When I say, " James i.-* a good boy," I make no comparison bclwecii 
Km and any other; but simnlv assert In a positive maimer, that James is a 
good boy. What kind of a sentence, tlien, would you call this 1 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, Oaca, jA»\\ we cyX\ ROod** 

107. The positive degree. 
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Q. What.. then, does the positive degree do ? 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison. 

Q. Will you comfkare great 1 

109. ^^ Positive, great; Comparative^ greater; S:*- 
perlative, greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise in the same manner? 

Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com- 
parative and supenative degrees of words of this sort formed ? 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare stnaU, ? high ? mean ? ^ 

Q. Will you compare heaaitifnl 7 

111. ^^Pos, beautilul; Comp. more beautiful; Sup 
most beautiful." 

Q. Itow many syllables com])ose the word beauHJkd f 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
compared 1 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare tttdttstriota ? ingenious ? duti/id ? 
Q. Will you compare ime, by using the words less and least ? 

1 14. " Pos, wise ; Comp, less wise ; Sup, least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare ^^netW^n/ 7 distitt^uishedf dilatory? 

Q. " Good men, better men, best men." Which adjective here Ls the posi 
live, and why? (108.) Which the comparative? ^y? (101.) WYiicYt the 
superlative ? why ? (105.) 

Q. Good, you perceive, is not compared regularly, like £T«rt, A^owftyii/ 
&c. ; and since there are many words of this description, I win give you a list 
of the principal ones, together with others, r^^arly compared : wiB you re- 
peat the comparative and superlative degrees, as I name the positive ? 

115. Positive. Con^^ratvoe, Superlative. 

Good, Better, Best. 

Little, IjesSi Least. 

Much, or man^, More, MoBt. 

Bad, ill, or evil, Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eldest. 

Late, Later, Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they ? 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and super- 
lative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns : to what, then, do they natu 
rally belong ? 

BHXJB XV. 

Adjectives belong to th^ nouns which they describe 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" A wiser child ^ 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
heir /neaning — indefinite ; it means no particular child — 

mud belongs to child, agreeably to 

HuLB II. 77ie indefinite artich a or an belongs to noiius 
^ rAe sirt^ular number. 
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Wiser IS an •adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — ^^J^os. wise ; Comp. wiser , Sup, wisest" — made 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to childy by 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they de- 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name-^-coMMON gender ; it may be cither male or temale— 
THiRD«d?ERsoN; it is spokcn of — and singular number: i 
'means but one. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 2. a 

'< A dutiful son." "An ugly child." " The base man." 
" An idle boy." " An irksome task." " The whiter clotli.** 
" A foolish son." " A mild reply." " The milder weather.*' 

4. 5 

•*The greatest man." "'J'lio morn (1 ) benevolent citizen.* 

" The wisest prince." "Thotn«)rtt (1) siiitahio method." 

«*The noblest man." "The least (1) distrustfu' friend." 

C>. 7. 

"A large, convenient, and "The last ohoico.** 

(1) airy habitation." " The best man." 
" The mtelligent, industri- " The nearest relations." 

ous, obedient, and (1) " Johnson \s (Q) lai-ge dictionary.** 
docile scholar." " Murray's suuiU gramniar.** 



IX. OF PUONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " Johit e;oQS to sdiool, John lenriis fnst, nnd John will ex- 
eel/' how can I speak so as to avoid ropoaiini^ Johji so ftftctt 1 

118. By using the word he in its place ; thus, " John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." • 

Q. Wliat Httle word, then, may stand for Johnjf 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronoun njcoii ? 

120. Standing for, or instead of a noun. 

Q. What, then, shall wc call the word hf, al»or«e i 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
repetition of the same word. 

Q. When Jnnies says. " 1 will study," yon f)or< oivc that 7 stands for th« 
person spoakin;^ : what person, then, is it? (3'J.) 

Q. When I say, •' .Innies, yon must study," the wor<l you evidently Is af»- 
plieti to Janfs, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought yvu to be ? 

123. The seccnd person. 

Hiilt I. 
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Q. When I say, " He (meaning William) should leanf,^ ^bat person otignl 
li« to be, and why 7 ^ ^ 

124. The third person; because it stands in the 
place of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first persnji, ytm for the second, aiid.^ 
for the third, how can we. tell the different ]>crsons of pronouns ? 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns been called from this circumstance T 

126. Personal pronouns. - - 

ICx" I will now ffive you a list of all the personal pron** ms, wliich yxM must 
first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as may be 
asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THK PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

127. Sing, Plur, 
Norn. I. We. 
Poss. My or mine. Ours or our. 
Ohj, Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Plvr, 

Norn, Thou or you. Ye or you. 

J^oss, Thine or thy, yours or your. Yours or your. 

Obj, Thee or you. You, 

THIRD PERSON MASCUMNE. 

Sing. Plur 

Norn. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or ihe.r. 

Ohj. Him 'JMiem. 

THIRD PEIiSO^ FEMININE. 

Sing. Phtr, 

Norn, She. Tliey. 

Pos^, Hers or her Theirs or t!jcir. 

phj.. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NELTEK. 

Sing Plur. 

Norn. It. They. 

Pqss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Ohj. It. Them. 

Q. Will you decline / in l>oih numi>Ars t Hwv, or you ? he? she ? it ? 
Q. Ill whai person, number, and case is I? we? mv? vdntt- our or ours? 
VM? us? tJwu? y^J his? they? them? 

Q. In what gonder, person, number, and case is he ? she ? it ? his ? hers ? 
her? him? 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are ihcy ? 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 

r^n^^r "'''"^' <'ases. ami wliat are they T 

/^.O. Three — t/ic nominative, t\\e pr»s?^eft^^^ci^m\v\>\\^ 
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Q. How Tnany persons t 

130. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. I low many genders ? 

131. Three — the masculine, femmine, and neuter 

Q. How many pronouns are there iu all, of the first person ? 
Q. How many oC tlie second, ajid'bow many of the third ? 
Q. The pronouns of the nominative case, singular, are called leading pro- 
Do.ins : liow maiiy of these are there 7 

133. Five — I, thou or you, he, she, it. 

^ Q. ^Vlly are not the {lossessive and ol.jective cases of the sinefular and 

{)lural numbers, also the nominati\cs plural, reckoned iu the nunjl>er of the 
eading pronouns ? 

134. Because they are all considered as variations 
of the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender 7 

135. To the third person singular, he, she, it, 

Q. WTiy are not the first and second perajons each made always to repre- 
•enl a diflere!ft gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always 
present, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q,. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have ? 

137. The same as tlie nouns for which thev stand. 

Q. Wiat, then, may be consideri-d a rule for U)c agreement of the pro- 
noi'iLS ? 

AUX.ZS V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender^ number^ and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q. How many diflerenl sorts of wonls have we now found, .ind what are 
tiiey 1 

138. Four — the Noun, the Autici.k, the Adjkctjvk, 
and the Phonoun. 

Q. The word part, you know, means (Ucis^ion ; and spei'ch, the potrer of 
fining w'O/t/.v, or language : what, therefore, shall we call lliese griuul divlsioiis 
of words ? 

139. Parts of SpEErn. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what part of .speech boy is, for instance, what 
do you understand me to mean ? 

140. The same as to ask me wliether hoy is a noun 
or not. 

Q. W^hnl part of sj>cech, then, is IMlliantf nnd why? (36.) 

1. *He went to school." 

2. « She went to hor task." 

3. " William went to his play." 

4. "John returned from !iis school." 

5. *' 1 request you to mind your studies." 

G. "The hook was niinc,bv\t\\o\v \\.v9>>3r>>\x^r 
Q. Will vou iiawn the pronouns \\\ \\\e. s\x \oTo^i^\\\« vw4xpfS^*i*'V 

{J. r/oH'i/innv urp ihcro in all ! x c ^^ ^oxi"wvO 

r/ WhHt in a'w irciidcr, !mm\>cr,u\u\ per^ou vA v\\^y*v\ \\\ vV^s^ ^^^*^ '^ "^^ 

ttiri ' ii'urih ? r,i\l, I ^Ix.U 1 
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Q. What is the render of \is, in tlie fourth sentence? why? (137.) Its 
number? why? (137; ) lis person? whv? (137.) lis case? why ? (61.) 

Q. Will you uHnie the nouus iu the nrst seuteuce ? in the secoud 7 third t 
fourth? fiAli? sixiD? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q When 1 say, " James strikes William/' which word tolls what James 
does? 

141. Strikes, 

Q. Tl» word verb means word; and as the words in all sentences, which 
ell what the notms do, are Uie principal ones, what sliall such words be called ? 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase " William strikes James," wc leave out the word 
strikes, you perceive at once that the sense ^ destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some woMs in a sentence verbs, and otlgf^rs by a dif- 
ferent name ? 

143. The words which wc call verbs are the most 
important. 

Q. *' William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and 
why ? / 

144. Studies, because it tells wliat William does. 

Q./When I say, " John dances," which word is tlie verb, and why l 
Qc When 1 say, ** James strikes John," which word shows that lui action 
IS |)Qrformed ? 

145. Strikes, 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call st/Hkes ? 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is walks '\n this sentence, ''Joho «»alks," and 
why? 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat WillJ^." Which word here is llie verb ? is William an 
agent or an object ? 

148. An olyect. 

Q. When I say, " The chiUl walks," walks, it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for an object, as heat has, in the phrase al)t»ve j nei- 
ther can we supply one j for we caiuiot say, " The child walks" any thins^ : 
what, therefore, is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to tlie nature ut ac- 
tive verbs ? 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after 
them for objects, and others will not. 

Q. We will next notice this difference. The term traiisi^re means pa^a 
ing over; and when 1 sav^ " William whips Charles," the ^rb «»/;?>« shows 
that the action which Wilham performs, f>aj?4ftfs over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call wlups 1 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, then, is an active-lrajisitive verb ? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an ob« 
joct a/ier it. 

y. ^' ^'^^^s, wc found, vvoiiM not take aw oK\ec\aL(Vcr\v, tvw<V,K* \TaraiuV 
^ '"^^JS n<d passing over, what shall wc vaW 'buc\\ ver\>4 as walks'' 
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152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. Whal, then, is fui activc-intransitivc verb ? 

1 53. An active-intninsitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. "When I say, " He eata it," '' He beats him/' we iinmechntely deter- 
mine that beats and eats are ac'tivc-transitive verbs, by llie objects aAer them i 
how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs l>o distingnisiied ? 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. "James remains at home— sleeps at home— is at home." Wliich 
words are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains, sleeps y and is. 

Q, These verbs do not impiy aeiion, Hke strikes, beats, Sec. : whnt do tbev 
imply? 

15G. Eadstence, rest, or being, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar clmracter, have been called neuttr 
(sig^iifying poiilier) by grammarians, l>ccause ihcy are iieillier active nor pas- 
sive. On a future occasion, 1 \*'in make you fully ncquaiuled wiih a passive 
verb. It is sufficient for our present pur])osc, tliat you perceive the reason of 
the name of tiie neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being 
or existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will you inform me now, m g;encral terms, what is a correct dcfmition 
of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or 

BEING. 

Q. When I say, " I strike," in what number and person is strike, and why t 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because 
its agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q. Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in thcmseh-es considered, do not 
have perscMi and numl>er : why, then, are they said to have these properties at 
all? 

1 60. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, •' I v* rite," and "He writes" j hence you perceive tliat the 
lending of the verb varies, as its a^fcnt or nominative varies : what, then, will 
be the rule for the nominative case 1 



The nominative case governs the verb in number 

and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, in what 
respect must the \erb agree with its nominative case ? 



A verb Must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Q. When F say, "James beats him," the pronoun him is the oVject of 
the action doxioted by A^rfs, and is. therefore, in tlie objective ca.se: what, 
tlicn, will be a good rule for the objective^ case after active verbs ? 

B.xrx.B VXlt. 

j^c^'ve-transitive verbs goreru tlve objecVvte. ca^e. 
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Q. I will now g-ive 3'ou the different endingrs of the verb /or<, in its diffcren* 
numbers and persons. Will you repeat them f 

Singular. Plural. 

16J. First person^ I love. First person, We love. 

Second person. You love. Secorui person. You love. 
Tiiird person. He loves. TIdrd person, They love, 
Q. Will you repeat the variations of am ? 

Singular. PluraL 

IG2. 1 Pers. I urn. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You ore. 2 Pers, You are. 

3 Pers. He is. 3 Pers. Tiiey are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same maimer, the variations ofliale ? desire ? read t 

EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 

" 1 study my lesson.'*^ 

103. / is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
sonal ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — fikst 
PER80N; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
nrnans but one — ** Nom. I " — made in the nominative casb 
to study, according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb in num'f 
ber and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitive ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — ** 1 Pers. 1 study" — made in the 
first person — SINGULAR NUMBER, bccausc its uominative / 
is, with wliich it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative ca^e iv 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — ^I'ersonal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — *^Nom. I ; Poss. my, or mine" — 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the foUmoing 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun — common ; it is a general name — neu- 
ter gender ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; 
it is spoken of — singular number; it means but one — and 
in the objective case ; it is the object of the verb study, 
and governed by it, according to 

Rule Vlll. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

TVansitive Verbs. 
" I lament my fate." " He found a dollar." 

* You regard your friends." " Slie attends the school." 

^ IVc desire your i/n/)r()vement." " It retanls the work." 
'' We love our children/^ " Tbcy aVwm \\co.?'' 

^ ybu make a knite.^' "Ye dexwe comtotV?^ 
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2. 

«• I love him." ' •* She forsook you." 

** I lamsnt her." " They annoy me." 

«» You assist them." •* We took it." 

•* He struck her*" " She relieved us." 

" John reads his hook.'*^ 
His is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
sonal ; it uniformly stands for the same person — masculine 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, beCnUSC the 

noun John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns mnst agree with the nouns for which 

they stand, in gender, number, and person. 

" Nom. be ; Poss, his " — made in the possessive case • 

and governed by the noun bonk^ according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun, 

^Cr ^^^ remafning wtirds, btwk, readt, and John, are pariKMl as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

3. 

** Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

** The girls love their books." "A disobedient son grieves his 
'*Good children mind tlieir pai-ents." 

parents." " The intemperate man loves his 
" Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

SC 1° |>ar8ing |ior8onaI pronouns, wo do not H]iply Rule V. unloas tho nouns for 
which they stand are expressed. 

IntrawtUive Verbs, 
4. 
•' I walk." " You smile." ** John swims." 

"James runs." "They wink." "Birds fly." 

" William hops." " We dance." " Lions roar." 

JVeuter Verbs, 
" William is (1.) discreet." (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 
" James is happy." " John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

" He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain." 
" Thou art wise." " The judge's pay is sufficient." 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will leani," he evidently means, by his manner 
of speaking, to express his intention to learn 3 but when he says, '^'l can learn/' 
what does he mean ? 

(1.) /* is a VERB^ it implies bein^ — neuter ; it is neither active nor pas- 
sive, but expresses beni^, merelj'— " ipers. I am 3 2 per9. You are j Spei't. He, 
or William is " — ^made m the third persoTN, singular, because IvtUiam, its 
nominative, is, and agfrees with Wiiliam, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree wiih Us rwmxnaiixt case VaTawwkw wA'jwc^wfc. 

(S.) Discreet belongs to mZHom, by K\Ae \N . 
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1G5. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. WUal (iocs Iho word awod mean ? 

1G{). Mood means manner, 

Q. Wbal, tlieii, docs llio mood of verbs dcnolo ? 

1G7. The different manner of representing actions 

Q, What does the word indirative mcaii ? 

IGH. Declaring or showing, 

Q. Wiioii I say, " William has studied/' I declare 8on.e fact : in wlis 
mood, tJien, shall wc cliii»d hus studied? 

109. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I say, '*' Has Williajn studied 1" the only difference between thif 
phrase nitd the foro^oin^ consists iu a change in the ortler of tlie word^;, so afl 
u) show tiiht a question is asked : in what mood, then, shall wc call fias M'U 
liam studied f 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. \\'hat, then, is the indicative mood used for? 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, in- 
dicating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is " They do sing*' ? Why i (171.) 
Q. What docs the word tenst mean ? 

172. Tenst means time, 

Q. What docs presertt mean ? 

173. Present means now, 

Q. When I say, " Tlie bird suigs," I mean lliat the bird sings now : m 
what Icnse, tlicn, is siiigs ? 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for 7 

175. The present tense is used to express what is 
now taking place. 

Q. In what tense is " The dog nms" ? Why ? (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." " James has written." These phrases denote what 
b |>a^t : in what tense are they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the word//rfiire mean 3 as, " At some future time" ? 

177. Future means yet to come, 

Q. In what tense arc tlic phrases, " I will come," *' I shall have come" 1 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
are they ? 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q. Vl^hen 1 say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 
firJshed ? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfect mean 7 

181. Unfinished, or incomplete, 

Q. " John was writing" when 1 saw him.'' This denotes an action un- 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the ori^n of the name selected by English 
grammariaiis to denote acUon past and miished ; a term not all sig^iiHcant of 
an action finished in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express 7 

1 82. The imperfect tense expresses what took place 
in past time, however distant. 

Q. ^^ Peter wrote yesterday, ond has wnUen Iq-day?^ Wet^VMsiOcw «j(i\& ^\ 
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writings are past and fmishAd ; but which lias more immetUalc reference to the 
present time t 

183. Has written, 

Q. To distin^ish this tense from the imperfect, ^^ramtnnriaiis have called 
it the porlecl teuso : what, tiieu, will tiie j>«rtert tense express 7 

184. Tiie perfect tense expresses what has taken 
place, aiid also conveys an allusion to the present 
time. 

Q. ''James had read before I wrote." Here, both acts are past ond 
finished -, but which took place first ? 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What tloes the word pliiperjlct mean ? 

1 86. More than the 'perfect. 

Q. Wliat tense, then, shall we call " James had read" ? 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. ViThat, then, does the pluperfect tense express 7 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. " John will come." This, j'ou know, was called the fultu^ tense : can 
Y'M tell me why 7 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, tlien, dues the future tense express 7 

190. The future tense expresses what will take 
place hereafter. ^ 

Q,. " 1 shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, an actton^s to take 

J)lace at a future time specified or mentiono<] j and since we already have one 
iiture tense, we will call that the first, and this tlie second future tense : what, 
then, will the second future tense express 7 

191. The second future expresses what will have 
taken place at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What <locs synopsis mean 7 

192. ^ concise and general view. 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis of all tlie different tenses, illuSf 
trated by the verb leant : will you repeat it 7 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Pres. tense, I learn, or do learn. 

Imp. te7is€j I learned, or did learn. 

Per/, tense, 1 have learned. 

Plup. tense, I had learned. * 

1*^ Put. tense, I shall or will learn. 

2rf Fid. tense, I shall have learned. 

O* You shall next have the different vanations of the foregoing verb, ia 
each tense of the indicative mood : these I wish you to stu<ly very cnrefully, 
that you may be able to answer the questions which will tlien be asked you ' 

194. To learn. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. ^ 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singidar. Plural. 

1 Pers. I learn. 1 Pers. We learn. 

2 Pera. You learn. 2 Ptrs. You kiitw. 

3 Pers. He, she, or it learns 8 Pers T\«^ Xt^tw 

3 ci 
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OR, 
When we wish to express energy or positivoncss, thu»— 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

2. You do learn. 2. You do Irarn. 

3. He does learn. 3. They do learn. 

IMPERFECT Tl^SE. 
Singvlar. Plural. 

1. I learned. 1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 2. You learned. 
8. He learned. 3. They learned. 

OR, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I did learn. 1. Wo did learn. 

2. You did learn. 2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural 

1 . I have learned. ] . We have learned. 

2. You have learned. 2. You have learned. 

0. He has learned. 3. They have learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had learned. 1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 2. You had learned. 

3. He had learned. 3. They had learned. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Sin^ar. Plural. 

1 I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

2 You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 
3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will loam. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SinguJnr. Plural. 

J . I shall have learned. 1 . We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 2. You will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 8. They will have learned. 

*/* For the hcnefil of those who choose to retain ihe second person singu- 
lar^ as given in fonner treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

195. 2rf Pers. Sing, Pres, Thou learnest, or dost learn. 

2d PerS' Sing, hup. Thou learnedst, or didst learn. 
I » 2rf PerS' Sing, Per/, Thou hast learned. 

^' 2d PerS' Sing, Plup, Thou hadst learned. 

2d PerS' Sing, Isi JPut. Thou shalt or wilt 'learn. 

2d Pers* Sing, 2d Fid, Thou wilt have learned, 

Q. In what mood is " 1 learn" ? Why ? (171.) In what tense ? Why T 
(175.) In what mood and tense is "He learns"? "Welearu"? "I did 
leam^' ? " 1 have learned" t " I had learned" ? " I shall or will Icani" 1 
** 1 shall have le-amed" 7 

Q. In what person and number is " I learn" ? " Yon learn" ? " We 
Jcarn"? '' They had '.earned" ? " He sbaU leani" 7 " We had lewned" 7 



Q. What does tl)e word auxiliarv mean 7 

J90. jluxiliary means nelptng* 
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Q. fn the phraM, ''I will »iii^/' willf you perceive, u used to help 
form the future tense of aiiifir : will is, therefore, caUetl an auxiliary verb, and 
the verb sing is reckoned ihc principal verb : what, Uien, are auxiliary verbs t 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of tlie 
principal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not uiifrequcntly denominated the sij^ of the 
tenses, t)ecaiise each lci\sc has, iu general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself i 
what, then, is the sign of the second future ? 

198. Shall or wUl have, 

Q. What is the sign of the 6rst future T 

199. Shall or will. 

Q. Wliai. is the sign of tlie pluperfect 7 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect 7 

201. Have: 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect 7 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, " f did strike yesterday," or, " 1 struck yesterday" 7 how, 
then, can we tell wbeu a verb is in the im|>erfect tense without the sign did4 < 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. Wliat is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Do, or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the bidicative mood appeal 
to have, and what are they 7 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" They have arrived. ^^ 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noim — 
PERSONAL ; it always "represents the same person — third 
PKRsoN ; it denotes the persons spoken of — plural ; it 
means more than one — " Norn, he ; Pos,i, his ; Obj. him. 
Plural, Nam, they" — made in the nominative case to 
have arrived f according to 

Rule VI. 2Vie nominative case governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or 
being — active ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does 
not admit of an object — indicative mood; it simply indi- 
cates or declares a thing-;— perfect tense ; it expresses 
what has just taken place — ** I. I have arrived ; 2. You 
have arrived ; 3. He has arrived. Plural, 1. We have ar- 
rived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made 
in the third person plural, because its nomuiative they is, 
and agrees wiih it, according to 

Rule Vil. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

•* They had come." " The sirn has risen.** 

« We did go." *« Dogs will fight" 

•* The bird will return." " Lions will roar." 

2. 
** James loves William." " Columbus discovered America." 

••Susan beats him." " Piety promotes our happiness." 

" I have beaten them." ** He will learn his lesson." 

" She had beaten us." "John did make great progress." 

*• You shall assist him." •* They do study Sieir lessons." 

•* It dill disturb me," ** Boys love sport" 

3. 
•* Do I disturb you ?" " Shall I expect your awsist- 

" Did they learn their lessons ?" ance ?" 

** Have they recited ?" " Will a virtuous citizen conuni( 

•* Does the instructer teach us ?" such (1.) acts ?" 

*Had he dismissed him .^" " Have you found your knife ? 



» 



XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does " He may write" imply ? 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q. What does " He must write?' imfily 1 

20Si Necessity of writing. 

Q. Wlwt docs " He caii write" impl^ ? 

209. Power or ability to write. 

• Q. What does " He should write" imply ? 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does " fie would write" imply ? 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word potential mean ? 

212. Able^ or powerful, 

Q. In what mood, then, do grammanans reckon can leanif may torite, asd 
also riuist write., slwidd -write, Scv. 1 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why arc all thcjse different forms of representing- actions considered ic 
he in the potential mood, a nnnio, as we have seen, peculiar only to that form 
of liie verh which implies power? 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numberless extent. . 

Q. What, then, tloes the potential mood imply? 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are tlic sig^us of litis mood ? 

.216. Mai/ J :an^ must, might, could, woiddj and should 

Q,. What docs the word caujvgation mean ? 

1 

(I.) Adjective. 
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217. Uniting^ combining^ or joining together. 

Q. You recolioct that, in varying the verb, we joined the pronoum with it j 
hence this exercise is called conjugation : what, then, do you understand by 
the conjugation of a verb 7 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons. 

219. « Corrugation of the verb Lbarn< 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE 
Singular. Plural. - 

1. I may I can, or must learn. 1. We may, tian^^or must learn. 

2. You may, can, or must learn. 2. You raay^ e^n, or must loarn. 

3. He may, can, or must loam. 3. They may,^'tan, or must learn 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular . Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We mi^ht, could, would or 

should learn. should loarn. 

2. You mi^ht, could, would, m- 2. You mfght, could, would, or 

should learn. should learQ« " 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should learn. should loarn. 

PERFKCT TENSK. 
SinguUir. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

2. You may, can, or mnst have 2. You may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We. might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

2. You miffht, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

3. He miorht, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

shoui^ have learned. should have learned. 

Sf/nopsis of the Second Person SingulWi with Thou. 

220. 
Prea, Thou mayst, canst, or must learn. 
hnp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Perf Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Plup, Thou mightst, coiildst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

Q. In what mood ii " I may learn" ? VSTiy ? (215.) 
Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with I? than? he? tte? ye? you? tiny? 
Q. In wliat mood, tense, number and person, is " 1 can learn" ? '* Vou 
may learn" ? " You mi^ljl a:isisl" ? " They could have learned" ? " He 

^%2' In' what mood and len«e is " I have learned" 1 *' He shall run" ? "Wil- 

httm ilk) sm^' 7 - v .\«\ ^aa^». 

U. Will you vimjneMe leoj-n in ihe \\x^;^\\\ \xA\^,\i^^\>is^ vwaww ^^ 
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you conjugate /(nv m the same Viood, and imperfect tense T 8ltike,ltt Uie 
perfwl tirn.se ? Com*', in the pluperfect lease ? 
Q;. How nrumy teiiscs has the potential mood 7 

EXERCISES JN PARSING. 

" He may return.'*^ 

221. He is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun— 
PERSONAL ; it invariably represents the same person — mascu- 
line (.kndeii ; it represents a male — rniRo person; it de- 
notes the person spoken of- — singular number; it implies 
but one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
" Nom. /ic" — nominative case to may return^ by 

Rule VI. The nominative cane governs the verb. 

May return is a verk ; it implies action or being — ac- 
tive ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit 
an object after it — potential mood ; it implies possibility, 
.iberty,- &c. — present tense; it denotes what may be 
now — ** 1. I may or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 
3. He may or can rpturn" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, because its nominative he is, with which it agrees, 
according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative casein 
number and person, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

" Hcv may come." " Boys may learn drithmetic." 

** He might retire." "The wind may have shaken 

"John can assist me." the trees." 

"William must obey his in- "The lady could have procured 

structer." her fan." 

" We may have erred." " James may catch the thief." 

" John's father would go." " They might learu." 

2. 

"I do rejoice." "The committee will visit the 

" We do learu." school." 

"John will resume his task." "An idle boy will find pov 

"An industrious boy will be erty." 

rich " 



XIII. CON.)UGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

To^he. 

222. When I say,. " I nm at home.'' >tui know that am is a vorh, l>eraiisc 
it implies hpini^ or cxi*?tence ; and since Lo be incajis (o exist, the verb am has 
been colled ilie vorb In he. 

22.3. INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT tense. 

Singtdar. Plural, 

J. ) am. 1. We are. 

JSf. Von aro. *i" You aro. 

•? Ilo ifi 3. They aro. 
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niPERPECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 1 was. 1. We were. 

2. You were. 2. You were. 

3. lib wa«. 3. They wero. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plwal, 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. You have been- 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. Thoy have been 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had been. 1. We had been. 

2. You hod been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Sins^Uar, Plural. 

1. I shall or will bo. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will bo, 2. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will bo. 3. 'Hiey ohall or will be 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. You will have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. Ho will have been. 3. Thoy will have been 

POTENTIAL M(X)l). 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1. We may, can, or must l»e. 

2. You may, can, or must bo. 2. You may,can,r;r mu.st bo. 

3. Ho may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 nii^ht, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You mi^ht, could, would, or 

should be. shouhl be. 

3. He miicht, could, would, or 3. They mi^ht, could, woukl, or 

shouhl be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, f>r mujt have been. 1, We may, can, or must have 

2. You may, can, or must have been. 

been. 2. You may, can, or must have 

8. He may, can, or must have been. 

been. * 3. Tliey may, can, or must have 

boon. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 
have been. should have been. 

2. You miglit, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have bcew. 

8. He might, couW, would, or 3. TYxe^y au\^V\V, cw\V\, vsviv^^, «« 
ahouhl have l>een. shovAAVvw^Xi^^.^ 
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224. Si/nopsis of the Second Person Singular with Thoo; 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres, Thou art Prea, Thou mayst, C8.n8t, or must be 

Imp, 'i'iiou wast. hnp. Thou mightst, couldst, wt^tddst. 
Per/. Thou hast been. or shouldst be. 

Plup. Thou hadst been. Per/, Thou mayst, canst, or mu«t 

1 Fill, Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Plup, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

2 Fut. Tiiou wilt have or sliouldst have been. 

been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION 

Q. Why is am a verb ? (168.) What is it sometimes called ? (222.) Why 
is it so callccl ? (222.) 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to be with / through the indica 
live mood ? 

Q. Will you conjugate trm in the present indicative ? Imperfect ? Per- 
fect '! Pluperfect ? I Future ? 2 Future 7 Present potential t Imperfect ? 
Perfect ? Phi|)erfect 1 

Q. Ill what mood, tense, number awl person is " I am" ? " Am I V* " Yoy 
were'' ? " I have been" 1 " Uavv vou l>cen ?" " He may or can be" ? '• We 
should he"? '* He may have been" ? " 'I'hey should have been" t " TIkw 
•bouldst have l>cen" ? *' Thou niavst be" ? 

Q. Will you repeal the syntipsis with t/ion ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" ITic girls loere induslrioiLs,^^ 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — nkit- 
TER ; it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply be- 
ing — INDICATIVE MOOD ; it sinip]y indicates or declares a 
thing — IMPERFECT TENSE ; it expresses past time — ** I. I 
was; 2. You were; 3. He was. Plur, I. We were; 
2. You were; 3. They were, or girls were" — made in the 
THIRD PERSON PLURAL, because its nominative girls is, with 
which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun 
to describe it — :*' industrious, more industrious, mi)st industri- 
ous" — in the positive degree ; it describes, without any 
comparison — and belongs to |he noun girls, according to 

Rule IV. Adjectives belmig to the nouns which they de- 
scribe. 

03' For the and girls, apply Rules III. ai»d VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" William is attentive." ** Am I young ?" 

**.John is fr'tudious." " Was I wrong ?" 

^ We arc jealoua,** *' Have "we been wicked ?" 

^*Thon drt dutiful " "Were l\\ev v^m\ftxA.">'* 



ADVERBS. ;ja 

* Mary h«8 been intelligrent** " Washin^n wag patriotic." 

•* The boys will have been du- " Columbus. was enterprising." 

tiful." «* My wife's mother is sick," 
** Their estate was smalL" 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q. When I say, " The bird flics swjfdy," I t!o uot mean by noi/Uy to de- 
scribe hird : what does swi/Uy describe 7 

;, 226. The manner of flying. 

Q. To what pari of speech is swi/lty%i\wsd in Uie phrase, " The bird Sm 
•wiaiy" 1 

227. To the verb files. 

Q. What docs the word adverb sigsiifj 7 

228. Joined to a verb. ^ 

Q. What, then, shall we call all suHi words iis swi/ityT 

229. Adverbs. 

^ Q. " John runs very swiftly.'' Which word liere descril>cs or shows how 
s^nftly Jolu) runs 7 

230. Ferv. 

Q. Wliat is the word very called, and all such words as cjuulify or describe 
adverbs 7 

23 i. Adverbs. 

Q. " Industrious, more industrious, most industrious/' What are more 
and most called here, and why 7 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify ad- 
jectives. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definition 
of adverbs 7 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. " John visit.< me q/)en, but Thomas oflentr." In this example, we see 
that adverbs may be compared : will you, tfierefore, compare soon/ 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest." 

Q. Will you oomnnm wisely? 

235. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do advcriH rmliuff in ly appear to be compared ? 

236. By the adverbs more and most. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare admirahly ? foolishly ? 
Q,. Many adverl>S are compared like adjoclives of one syllable, as soon 
anove ; but there is a very c<»i:si(leral>lo inunber, the comparison of wliirh is 
not rejjuiated by any jfcntiral n:lo. 'I'i«e following list embraces adverbs va- 
rimisly compared : will you repeat the comparative and sup«:riative of each, as 
J Hamc tlie oositive 7 

237. rnsitivi, CoripanUh-e, iSti}>erlatire, 

Ofvn, oftcncr, oHencst. 

Much, nrore, most. 

Well, better, l>est. 

Soon, sooner. soonest. 

Justly. more justly, most justly. 

Wiselv, more wisely, most wisely. 

Justly, lessjtistly, W^9\*^\&>Vj% 

Kiutt'y, or iW, worse, wvittX. 
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S38. Mt$^^Aifr\»f tbou^li very numerous, may nerertholoM ti« nedoeed to a fi>w 
claiiseM. You will now read witb attoution tlie following lint, and I will then aakjr^a- 
•oiue (|UMtionfi reflfiecting each elais. 

1. or Humbert ae, ** Once, twice, thricn," tc. 

3. Of order i ac, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, iaatly, finally,'* &c. 

3. Of placet us," Horr,thcic, wliere, eUcwhoro, anywhere. HorooH here, nowhere, 
nercin, whither, hither, thithor, upward, downward, iorward, hackwardy whence, 
iiencc, thence, whitliorsoever," &e. 

4. Of time. 

Of time jwMeiUf at, " Now, to-day,'' 8us. * 

Of time past : an, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, long 
•ince, long ago," Ulc. 

Of time to come I as, *^ To-morrow, not yet, horeaAer, henceforth, henceforward, 
by and by, instantly, presently, immediateljf, straight wayd," ice. 

Of time indefinite: as, " Ofl, ol>en, oilttmee, oflontrmoH, Romethner, soon, soldoin, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, wiien, then, ever, iiover, again," &c. 

5. Of quuntit]/ 1 as, ^^Much, little, suificiently, how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly," &c. 

6. Of m/irtweror qnalityt an, " Wisoly, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," 
Itc. Adverbs of quality aru the most numerous kind j and tliey are generally forrnod 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or purtinipln, or changing /« into Ijf t oa, 
** Bad, badly ; cbeorfnl, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admirabfo, admirably." 

J. Of dinUiit as, ** Perhaps, poradventure, possibly, |>erchance.'* 

8. Of a ffirmatiaie: as, " Vorily^ruly, undoubtedly, doubtloiw, certainty, yea, yes, 
■nrely, indeed, really," A:e. 

9. Of neiration: as, " Nay, no, no*., by no meann, not at all, in no wise." Ibc. 

10. Of uUerrof^atian; as, '* How, why, whurefoM,wlietlier," &:c. 

It. Of compttruon : as, ** More, ino«t, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, 
almost, little, aliki*." itc. 

When a prepositicm suffers no change, but tieeomes an adverb merely by its appli- 
eatiou: as when we say, ^ Ho rides abuiiti** *'ilo was near falling j" "But do not 
fffier lay the bluino on me." 

There are also some adverl>s, which are composed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of at, em, &.c. : as, " Aside, aihirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, aiir:d, 
aground, attoat. " 

Q. Will 3'ou name two adverbs of number ? two of order ? two of place T 
two of time presjent ? two of lime past ? two of time to come ? two of lime 
indefinite 7 two of qtiaiilily ? iwo of maimer or quality ? two of doubt ? two 
of affirmation 7 two of negation ? two of •inlcrrog.ilion ? two of comparison t 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : how, Uieii, can you tell one 
from the other ? 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered } you shall; therefore, have It in tiie 
form of a rule : will you repeal it ? 



Adverbs qualify verbs^ adjectives, and other 

adverbs. 

Q. From had we form the adverb badly : how, then, may a large class of 
adverbs be formed ? 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an adverb from toise 7 from gftat f from 
gm/ul? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" The bird sings sweetly. ^^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb sings y agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs (qualify verbs, adjectives and other 

adverbs. 

Sing's, Mrd niid the are par:«ed as before. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

Adverbs qualifyinfc verbs. 
" The soldiers marched slowly." ** They will return soon.** 
"The girls sinj^ delightfully." "The boys write admirably.** 
** Henry improves rapidly.** " Susan dances elegantly.** 

Mverbs qualiftfins adjectives. 
" He was very attentive." " J ames is more studious." 

•* John is quite busy." " Walter is most studious." 

" William is really studious." ** Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qualifying verbs and other adverbs. 
''You learn grammar very "James writes most elegantly." 
well." " I will assist you most cheer- 

" The boys write too fast" fully." 

"■He will come much ofkener." 

Adverbs promiscnoxjtsly used. 
"He has read once." " John is not happy." 

" I will first remind you." « Whither shall 1 fly ?" 

" I saw him yesterday." " My brother sends me the pa- 

" I have eaten sufKcieutly." per montlily." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, *' The cider is—cellar," wouiti make ik> sense : caii you iufomi 
me wliat would mnke sense 7 

242. " The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. B3' placing the Utile word in after rithr isy and before cellar ^ the sea- 
toncc is rendered complete : what office, tiien, tloes in perform ? 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the re- 
lation between them. 

Q. What does the word pi-rposUion mean T 

244. Placed before. 

Q. What, Uien, may tliose words like in be called, as they are placed be 
fore 01 her words to connect tliem with \a'ords precediug f 

245. Prepositions. 

Q,. What, then, are pre[K)skions ? 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, 
and thereby show the relation between them. 



Amon^ 

eromia 

amidst 

athwart 

after 

almut 

afpiinst 

across 

above 



247. List of the principal Prepositions. 

throughout 

touching* 

up 



at 

by 

below 

between 

beneath 

behind 

betwixt 

beside 

beyond 



conocnnug 
do'wn 



except 
excepting 

from 



near 
of 
off 
on 



according to before 

Q. Will you mention the 
tf rri?nfof ^? t? }r r 



over 

out of 
in respecting 

iiKo to 

instead of towards 

notwithstanding through 

prepositions bcgvwwwg ^"'i^ ^'^ vofiL\V>t O ^^ 



upon 

under 

underneath 

unto 

with 

witliin 

without 
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Q. Will you uow repeat all (he nrepositiuns ? 

Q. I><) we say, " lie works for t," or, " He works for nie" T 

Q. In what case is nut? (l!?7.) 

Q. What ca»c, thcu, follows prejxisitioiis t 

. 248. The objective case. 

Q. This fact is of suAicieul ini[)ortaiicc to constitulo a ruie * will yod. 
therefore, rejieat 

&1TZ.ZS Z. 

Prevositions govern the objective case. 



u 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

John found his hat in the roady 
249. In ifc a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows ihe relsr 
tion between hat and road. 

Road is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a genera! 
name — neuter gender; it is neither male nor female — 
THIRD person; it is spoken of — singular number; it 
means but one^ — onjECTivE case ; it is the object of the relar 
tion denoted by the preposition fn, and governed by it accord 
ing to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern tJie objective case* 

EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED. 



"John ran through the house 

into the garden." 
" We have deceived him to our 

sorrow." 
•* We came in season." 
*< You study grammar for your 

improvement in language," 
** From virtue to vice the prog- 
ress is gradual." 
"They travelled into Prance 

through Italy." 
" He lives within his income." 
^ Without the aid of charity, he 

lived very comfortably by 

his industry," 



^ I will search the house dill 

gently for him." 
"We might learn the lesson 

before them," 
" According to my impression, 

he is in fault" 
" Notwithstanding his poverty, 

he was tlie delight of his 

acquaintances." 
" On all occasions she behaved 

with propriety." 
" Of his talents we might say 

much." 
" Wo may expect a calm after 

a storm," 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When I say, " John— his book," the sense, you perceive, is incom- 
plele. Can you put a word into the blajik which will complete the sense ? 

250 " John reads his book." 



* The remaining words are parsed oa Wotc. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 4/ 

Q. Can you inform me what Uie foregoing cxpretsiou it called f 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence T 

252. A collection of words, fowning a complete sense. 

■Q. ^ Life is short." This expression is coiled a sentence : can you tell ute 
what kiud, and why 7 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What docs the term compound mean ? 

254. It means composed of two or more things. 

Q. ** Life is short, and art is ioug." This sentence is made up of two sim 
pie sentences : u'hat, therefore, may it be called ? 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence T 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more 
dunple sentences connected together. 

CI. What does the term conjunction siginfy T 

257. UnioUj ox joining together, 

Q. la the compound sentence, " Jolm writes, and William learns/' the 
simnle sentences are joimKl toother by the word and: what word, then, may 
tmd ho called ? 

^58. A Conjunction. 

Q. " The king and queen are an amiable pair.'' In tliis sentence, word* 
and not sentences arc coimected by and ' can you pouit out the words so con 
nectc<l ? 

259. King and queen, 

Q. Frmn the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the use of the con- 
jmic\ion ? 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and 
sentences together. 

Q. When J say, " Five and four arc nine," what do I mean T 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by and? 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, '* I will go, if you will accompany me," wlial does the 
conjunction jt/* imply ? 

263. Condition or supposition. 

"Q. What docs the word copulative mean t ^ 

264. Unitingy joining, or linking together, 

Q. Andf iff &c. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell mc why ? 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or 
continues a sentence by expressing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &.c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this dass : will you re- 
oeat ihem 7 

266. " And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

'i. When I say, " James and John will come," I mean both will come ; 
but vhen I say. *^ James or John will come," what do I mean 7 

::-67. That either J^es or John, oive ot vVvewv^ V>^^. 
com*\ 
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Q. Arc tnc tvonU in this sentence, tiien, joined or disjoiixxi 7 

2G8. Disjoined. 

Q. What word is it Uint oxprosscs the disjoiniug 1 

2()9. Or. 

Q. Wlint pnrl of sijocch is or 7 

270. C'oDJunction. 

Q. Wlnt docs the word d'urjinirtive mran T 

27 1 . Dlsjoinwg or scparaCilig. 

fi. What kind of a ('(uijiincticiii, then, shall we call or ? 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q. " JnmcR will come, but llt-nry will not/* Here tljc two clauses of the 
sriit(Mi(*(> nro oppo^ted to cnrh other in incnniiig, nnd the word but separatot 
thc«i.? two dnusi's : whnt. tln*ii, docs this word imply 7 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From tlic forrproin<r^ u hat n})pears to lie the use of tlic disjunctive c<» 

juncti(!n ? 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sen- 
tences, by expressing opposition of meaning in vari- 
ous degrees. 

Q. The following are the princi}^ coi^unctions of this class : wiB you re- 
peat thoni 7 

275. " But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, nei 
ther, nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. I*rci)ositlons, you recollect, connect words w well as conjunctions i 
bow, then, can you tell the one from the other ? 

27G. Prepositions show the relation between words, 
but conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a 
cause, or an opposition of meaning. 

Q. " He and she write." In w hat case is he ? shf f 

Q- The pronomis he antl she, a'ou perceive, are both in the same case, and 
connected by the conjunction arul: when, tlien, may nouns and pronouus 
bo connected ? 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q. " She will wing and dances." How may this sentence be corrected 7 

278. " She will sing and dcince." 

Q. 1\\ what mood antl tense is " She will sing-" 7 

Q. 'i'o say, " She dance," is incorrect ; dance, then, in this example, can 
not be in the present tense : will you. then, inform mo what " She will sing and 
♦lance" means, when Adly expressed 7 

279. " She will sing and she will dance." 

(^. Here ttritl (htice is in the future tense, as well as xvill sing : when, then, 
may verbs, m general, l>e connected 7 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the roroo;oin2: particulars, what appears to be the rule for the use 
of conjtnictions, in connocting wonls 7 



CoD^vnctions vsually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense^ and nouns or pronouns of the 
,mme case. 



INTERJECTIONS. 



3U 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" John assists his father and mother.*^ 

281. And is a conjuax'tion, a word chiefly used to connect 
words and sentences — copulative ; it connects faiJicr and 
mother. 

jiflother is a noun ; it is a naine — common ; it is a general 
narnc — fkminine gender; it is the name of a female — 

THIRD PERSON ; it is Spokcn of — SINGULAR NUMBER ; it 

means but one — and it is one of the objects of assists, and 
IS, therefore, in the objective case^ and connected with 
father by the conjunction and^ according to 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs oftJiesanie 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 



* I will reward liira and them at 

some future time." 
We in vain (1.) look for a path 
between virtue and vice." 

"Reproof eitJier hardens or 
softens its object" « 

*• In the morning of life, we ea- 
gerly pursue pleasure, but 
oftentimes meet (2.J with 
sad disappoiutments." 

** A good scholar never mutters 
nor disobeys his iiistructer." 



"She reads well, dances (3.) 
elegantly, and plays admi- 
rably on the piano-forte." 
Intemperance destroys the 
mind and benumbs the 
senses of man." 
You may read this sentence 
first, and then parse it." 

*'He has equal knowledge, but 
inferior judgment." 

" John rises early in the morn- 
ing, and pursues his stud- 



it 



(( 



les. 



>» 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. Wheu I exclaim, '* Oh ! I have ruinetl my friend," " Alas ! I fear for 
iifc," which words here appear to be lhro\Wi iu between the seiUeuces, to ex- 
press passion or feeling ? 

^82. Oh I Alas ! 

Q. What does interjectiun mean ? 

283. Thrown between. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words as oh.' alas! Slc ? 

284. Interjections. , 

Q. What, then, arc interjections ? 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the sp eaker. 

(1.) In VMU means the same as virin/y. It may, therefore, be ci.lled an 
adverbial phrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees wiih we understood, and is^ therefore, connected with pwT' 
tue hv the conjunction Imt, accord'mg to Rule XI. 

(3.) Varices ai\d plays both agree w\\\\ slie,viTvOiCT'i^oo^,wA wv.,>«v^^v^^ 
cotuiected tiie former wiUi leaSs . aad the \aXVw vA>Jl\ doauies ,\i^ VooSa ^JwV 



I» 
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LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of earnestness or grief; as, " O ! oh I alas ! ah!* 

2. Of wonder ; aa, " KooUy ! strange !" 
a Of calling; as, "Halloo! ho! hem I" 

4. Of attention ; as, " Behold ! lo ! hark I' 

5. Of disgust ; as, " Foh f fy ! fudge ! away l** • 

6. Of silence ; as, " Hush ! hist !" 

7. Of contempt ; as, " Pish ! tush !** 

8. Of saluting ; as, « Welcome ! hail !" 

Q. Will you examine t|je foregoing list, and then name an iiUeinection of 
^ grief? One of wonder ? One of c^liug ? Oue of aUenlioM 1 Oue of 4l9 
glut 1 One of silence 1 One of saluiin? 7 

Q. How niH^ an inteijection gencnilw be ki?own ? 

286. By its takift^ aii exclamation point after it. 

EXERCISES IN PARSIJ^G. 

" Oh ! I have alienated my friend.^^- 

287. Oh is an interjection^ a word used ta express pa>- 
sion Of feeling. 

try Tlie remaining words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

''Oh! I must go and see (1.^ ** Strange! I did ncA know 
my dear faSier before (2.) you." 

he dies.^' ^ Hush ! our instructer is at the 

** We eagerly pursue pleasure, door." 

but, das r we oflennnistake " Fy ! how angry lie is !*' 
the road to its (3.) enjoy- 
ment." 

{I A The sense is, ^ I must go, and I matt see ;^ the verb see, then, agrees 
with /, tmdefstood, and is, therefore, couuected with must go, aceonlixig to 
Rule XJ. 

(2.) Before f an adverb. 

(3.^ Apply, fint, Rule V. ; thtn, RuU E 



RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 
ooze[70SXTxo»r. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

_ . _ » 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and wTite 
the English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. .1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature 
and power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-books 
and dictionaries. 

Ijy^. Oftlio^raphy meajis word-vutkbigf or spelling. 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the wordb 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, 
commonly called Pju*ts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies the ongiu or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What does English grammar How i:* a knowledge of orthography 
teach .'' 288. usunlly obtained ? 291 . 

Into how many partH is it divided ? 289. What does orthography ranan ? 299. 
Wliat are they ? 290. XXL Wliatdoes etymology toacli ? 293. 

XX. What does orthography include What does itincludor 21)4. 

and teach ? 291. WUuX A^»\ia v\\xi wov^ >i\^\\\^^\ ^^'-i^ 

4 * • 



#1 ENGLISH GRAMKAR. 

XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words into 
sentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers. 

298. Syntax si^fnifies arrofigirig or ptaci^ U^her; or, as used in gram- 
mar, senUence-maim^, 

XXra. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speecli, 
namely. 

Noun, Pronoun, Preposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is tlie name of any person, place or thing ; 
as, man, London, knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they arc names 

common to ail individuals of the same kind or sort; as, house, 
city, river. 

802. Proper nouns are particular names ; that is, ihey 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or - 
sort ; as, George, Boston, Mississippi. ' 

303. When proper iiain(>H have an article placed before them, they arc nseil 
as common uames ; as, *' He is the CUero of his age." 

304. Wbii» » pr<>|)er iioua admits of a plural, it iieccmes a common noun ; 

^Xf I. What doos syntax toach .' 296. What doe* the word wmmmk mean ? 

What does it inckide ? 297. 31. 

What doos th» word signify? 998. What is a common noon? 301. Give 

XXill. Uow awMiy (Kn'ercut sorts of an example, 

words are there ? 299. What does jnufper mean ? 34. 

What are they f 209. What is a proper noun ? 302. Give an 

What are these sorts of words com- example. 

monly called ? 299. When propter nouns have an article b^ 

XX(V. What doos the word noun fore them, how arc they used ? 303. Give 

maai) i* an oxampfe. 

What is a noun? 300. Give an exam> Arc pro|>cr names used as such in the 

plo. plural / 304. 

How many dlflTcront kinds of nouns are Why cannot pro|ier names have a plu- 

there, and what are they? 30J. ral ? 304. 



• See L Ut kj^wet. 
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,«s, " The twelvt Couan/* or, " The seven JanusesJ' This it obvious from 
ll>e fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object only, 
and, therefore, essentiaDy singular. According v, tlie nouns Spanvxrd, Euro- 
ftettn, Americanf (k>c. are common nouns, as wdl as their plurals, SpatmirdSf 
Eurofteans, Americans f &c.* 

305. Common nouns may also be med to signify individuals, by the niTdi- 
.*^oii <^ article or prououtu j as, " The boy is studious ;*' " That girl is dis- 
creet" 

306. When a noun signifiint nuntv, it is called a noun of multitude, or a ool- 
tective noon ; as, " The people*' ** 'n»c army." 

307. Abstract ^g^fics taken frotn: hence an abstract noun is the uatne of a 
|uality abstracteil from its substance } &s. knowledge^ gofnluess, rirttie, See. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his owi 
tiame, it is the first person ; as, ** I, James, of the city of 
Boston, do give," &lc. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, ** James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thinsf spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, " James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER. 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the femi 
nme, the common, and tlie neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes tlie names of males ; 
as, maUy hoy, &/C. 

315. The feminine gender denotes tfie name of females; 
as, woman y girl. 

What do they b«roinc when so ujed ? Wlion \« a noun of the sucotul pcntiMi ? 

904. Giro an oxarapic. 310. CSive an oxninplc 

What kind of noiint are Spatuardy When- i:< n mrun «!* th<? tliinf fM*rj»ou* 

jSmerieanSy Spaniards! 304. Sill. (*ivo an (>xaniph;. 

What offect doo.-* tho uso of articles XXV!. What docsi the won! gender 

bavc on common nounst ? 305. mf>a:i i (4. 

What IB a noun of inultitud'*, or a col- What is gcndnr an applied to nouns ' 

loctive noun? 300. Give an nxaniplc. 3L9. 

What id an abslract noun ? 307. Give Whatdo«R tho wonl mancvlinemcvin? 15. 

an example. What ilo«8 tho inai^cutine gendrr of 

What belonjj to noiinn? 308. nouiH dcnot«».' 3l'l. (iivc on example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first Wliut d<»os/ffm!rt/we mean.' 19. 

peraou? 309. Give an example. What dooH tho foiitinine gender denote? 

315. Give an exiunptn. * 

• Spain ii the proper name of a cnuDtrr, and Upaniard has, ^ly 9m\f. pamnurtana, (irra ca.li«<t th e y* "^** 
MUM* ot a people ; but iJm latter h a centric lenn, «h»T»eWnunc &n j vti.« vA % icMaX vasK^Ms v4 >in««iA«.'*a« 
Aeir coaaeetiou with Spiia.—Jin€^clu^mJia. 
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316. The common gender denotes the names of such 
animals as may be either male or female { as, parent, bird. 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects 
which are neither males nor females ; as, cAotV, table. 

318. Some nouusi^uaturally iicutcr, do, by a figure of s|M^cb, as it is called. 

become masculine or feminine 3 a^i when we say of the sun, " He is setting, 
and of a ship, " Sfte sails well/' 6cc. 

319. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, viz 1 

Sfil-l. By different words } as, 



Ma/e. 


FetiuUe. 


Mah. 


Female. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


Kh,g, 
Lad, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


I^ass. 


Brother, 


Sister 


Ijord, 


Lady. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Man, 


W^oman. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Bullock or ) 
Steer, ) 


Heifer. 


Milter, 
Neplww, 


Spawiier. 
Niece;. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Kam, 


Ewe. 


l>og, 
Drake, 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer, 


* 1 Songstress or 
\ ' Singer. 
Maaam. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sir, 


Fatlier, 


Mother. 


Sloven, 


Slut. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Siafr, 


I fart, 


Riyv. 


Uncle, 


Amit. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 




319-2. By a different 


t; of termination 


5 as. 


Male. 


Fetnale. 


Male. 


Female. 


Ahbot, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantress 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix 


Administrator, 


Admhiistratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Gox'emor, 


Governess 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


Ari)itress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Barou, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


I f imtress. 


Britlegfroom, 
Benolacior, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress. 


Instj-uctar, 


Instructress. 


(Caterer, 


(yatoress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 


i^andgra\'e, 


1 idud^ravine. 
Lioness. 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


liion. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness. 


Czar, 


(yzarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


Duclil'ss. 


I*cer, 


Peeress. 


Elector, 


Electrcss. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



Whut does tho common gender denote ? 

316. Give an example. 
^Vhat iloos neuter mean .' 2.1. 

What does tho neuter gender denote ? 

317. Give an example. 

What iff said of nounii oatnrally neu- 
ter, in reapect to gender ? 318. Give an 
example. 

How many genders do nouns have, and 
what are they .' 30. 

Ilowamany methods fire there in Eng- 
lish of distinguishing soz i 319. 

Which i» the fint ; an, hey 7 girl ? 319-1 . 

Will you apell the feminnio eorrespond- 

iag to brother? 319-1. to boy 7 nephewl 



tcizard ? /riar 7 sir 7 drake 7 earl 7 gander 7 
hart 7 kivtr 7 lad 7 man 7 master 7 singer 1 
sloven 7 son 7 stasf 7 uncle 7 

Will you 8|>eTl the masculine corre 
sponding to uiaid 7 girl 7 inadam 7 daugh- 
ter 7 niece 7 

What is the second method of distin- 
guishing sex ; OS) abbot 7 abbess 7 319—3. 

Will you spell the fennnine corre- 
■pondin^r to abbot7 actor 7 admivLitratorl 
baron 7 ben^actor 7 bridegroom 7 conduct^ 
or 7 ciar 7 duke 7 emperor 7 erecutor 7 
god 7 governor 7 heir 7 hero 7 host 7 hunt- 
er t iHstructerl Jr»1 Ivml Thoareais? 
|ratroHl peerl proiniietorl «Uei»\terd\ ttwr^^ 
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MtUe. 
^riucey 
l*rtor. 
Propnet, 
Protector, 
l*roprietor, 
Shepherd, 
Songster, 
Sorcerer, 



Femali. 
Piincesffw 
Prioress. 
Prophetess. 
PrMtectress. 
Proprietress. 
Shepherdess. 
Songstress. 
Sorceress. 



319-3. B/ pfcfiziag a wMUi, 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-servant, 
A he-p;oat, 
A he-bear, 
A male chiUd, 
Male desccnaanlSy 



Mdle, 


FeMoh. 


Sultai^ 


( Sultaness, 
( Sultana. 


Tigrcr, 


Tigress. 


Traitoi, 


Traitress. 


Tutor, 


Tutoress. 


Viscount, 


Viscountess. 


Votary, 


Votaress. 


M^idower, 


Widow. 


proumm, or 


adjcelive; as. 


A l>cn-splirro^. 


A niaifl-servaut. 


A she 


-ffoat. 
-Bear. 


A she 


A female chi.d. 


Female descendants. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 

320. Number shows how many are meant, wliether one 
or more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

3^i2. The singular number expresses but one ; as, hoy, 

823. The plural^umber hnplies more than one ; as, hoys, 

824. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; 
as, wheat y gold, sloth, pride j diitifulness. 

325. Other noufts are used in the plural number only ; 
as, hellowSy scissors, lungs, riches, &lc. 

32(>. Some nouns are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding a to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forminff the plural is as follows : when the noun 



siu^Iar ends in Xj rh, sh, or ss, w 



.'e add 



es to form the plural ; as, boXf barts ; 



ehurch, cJnu'ches ; lash, iashes ; kiss, kisses. 

329. Nouus ending in f or /%, change these terminations into re* to form 
Ibe f>lurHl } as, loaf, loave»; wi/e, i 



wires. 



terer 1 gnltan, 1 tiger ? tuU/r 7 vittcouiU ? 
%otery ? widower ? 

Will you Kpull the ma»cnline corro> 
spoTidin^ to abbes* 7 eiarina f duchMs 1 
mrnbasMdresa ? heroine ? huntress 7 poet- 
gss 1 prophetess 7 widow 7 

What is the titini method of di.stin- 
gUMhina sex ; as, « maiv-servant 7 a maid- 
gertynnt! 3li>— 3. 

Will you spell the f»Mninine e«rre- 
spondinff tu miue child 7 male deticeudtitH-a ? 

XXV fl. \\n>at does the word vttmber 
mean ? 5. 

What does the nonilier of noiiuR isbow ? 

aBo. 

'' What does singular niftan .' 6. 



What doci) the singular nundier of 
nouns imply? 322. Give an oxnraple. 

Wliiit duet) plural mean ? 10. 

What docs the plural nninher of nouns 
imply ? 393. Give an example. 

How are tcheat^galdf &c. used ? 324. 

How Hro bellojrs, lungs^ Sec. Hflud ? ."JOfS, 

What is said of lirer, sheep^ Sec. ? 32J;. 

flow many ntmibor^ do nuuus have, and 
what are they ? 321. 

flow 18 thi$ plural nunibor regularly 
forni<;(i ? 337. (Jive an oxample. 

VVhtMi do we n«hi es t9 form ihe plural "* 
3*28. Cx}vc. an examplo. 

What is th«' phir:il onoaf7 329-, 
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330. \Vhcn a noun singular ends in y, vnili a vowel before it, the pluml is 
formed regularly j as. kcij^kei^s; fictay, delays; valley, ra//eys. liirt if ihc y 
dties tiul Iiavo a v(m'(il I »elore jl, ihc plural is'lbmied by cluuiging y uiUiieji; 
UH,Jlif,^if.t; Imnitij, he,jvties. ♦ 

331. The follow iug uouus fonn their pluraK* uoHtcording to any gcucral 
rules : — 

Plur. 
Mice. 
Lice. 
C.^ows or 
Kiue. 
I'ouce. (L) 
Dice, [t.) 
Peas. (3.) 

332. MalhemoHcs, metaphygics, pjicumatics, rthics, politics, &c. arc reck 
one<l eilher as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of means 
aJins, amends. AiUipodes, credeiida, mivvticp, literati. &.v. are always plural 
HaniUt is now considered llic sino^uiar of banditti. I'lie noun neica is alway. 
sin«?ii)ar. Many nouns form llieir |)Iurals according to the laws of the lak 
guage from which they are derived. The foliowuig are of lliis class :— 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Wan, 


Men. 


Woman, 


Women. 


Child, 


Children. 


Ox, 


Oxen. 


Toolii, 


Teeth. 


Fool, 


Feet. 


Goose, 


(jcese. 



Sing. 
Mouse, 
Louse, 

Cow, 

Penny, 

Die, 

Pea, 



Sing. Plur. 

Fish, Fishes. (3.) 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

SiMxmfuI, 8}>oonfuls. 

4'^rolher-in-law, Brothers-iu-laW 
Court-martial, Courts-martial. 
„ ., i l^rolhers or 

KroUier, J lireUireu. 



Sin^ilar. 
Antiliiesis, 

Appendix, 

Af>ex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Ba^iis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Diaeresis, 

Desideratum 

Eflluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Phiral. 

Antitheses. 
( Appendixes or 
( Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

]3caux or Beaus. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
( Cherubim or 
( Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diaereses. 

Desiderata. 

ElUuvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
5 Encomia or 
I Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Siiifirulur. 
Geniu.s, 
Genus, 
Hyuolliesis, 
Ignis fatuus. 



Plural. 

Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

H^'poiheses. 

Ignes fatui. 
, , ( Indices or 

^»*^^' i Indexes. (5.) 

Lamina, Lain'mo*. 

J^agnus, Magi. 

M«nr.»..o.>j...» S Memoranda e» 
MemorajuJum, J Memorandums. 

Metamorphosis, Metamorphoses 



Parenthesis, 
Phenomenon, 
Radius, 
Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radiuses 

Stamina. 
< Seraphim or 
( Seraphs. 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
5 Vortices or 
f Vortexes. 



W^ill yuu spell the plural oC delay ? 330 
vaUeif ? Wliat i* the rule for (urining 
thoso plurals? .3:J0. 

Will you Rpell the plural of fly! 330. 
beauty? Rule for tim plural .' 

Do man, woman^ foriri their plurals reg- 
ularly, or irrejnil»rlv ? 331. 

Wdl you ppoll tim plural of tnon ? of 
woman 1 cJiifdl oxi- tooVil fvoLl troonel 
movjte 7 linuse 7 brot/ier 7 die 7 ^h 7 spoan- 
ful 7 ctmrt-wartial 7 

Will you fjprll tfio singular of lice? 
kine 7 cojcn 7 brethren 7 oxen 7 terlk 7 
pence 7 pemiit.s' 7 peas 7 JittJus 7 cupfids 7 
brotkerit-'m-law 7 

Wliut is tin* plum! of;*M, whou wo ro- 
for to <]uantity ? Of fsfi 7 



VV'hat is thu lingular of banditti 

In uccordunce with what lawg docs an 
tithcsia form the plural .' 332. 

Will you spell the plural of apex? ap^ 
pendix? arcanum? automaton 7 (uis? eri 
sis 7 basis 7 cr'tterion 7 datum ? dejidsrA 
turn? ffluriiivi? eucotaivm? erratunil 
genius 7 index 7 memorandum ? 

Will you ppell tho sin^lar of basest 
beaux? ctiervb.t7 ellij>.se^7 gmH? theses 1 
parcnthene.i 7 atimuli 7 strata ? 

Ilow are watAeviatics, optics^ Set. con- 
sidprud in regard to nundx.'r ? 3Ifi. 

Of what n nut bur is weans? 332. almel 
amends? antipodes? literati? news? 



(J.) /'itinuM. whtii Ihc rniti ic nit-;ini. (2.) Diet, far coiuiug. (3.) Peate aud ^A, Dieaning quanUtiM| 
tut fta^ nnci yit/its. when ruitiin-r in meant. 
(^.J Genii. M-/«'rj </<-n<;iinif aiTJal or inia^ciiuiry t-tiiritt; jte»i«ts«, v.\\«\\i\«»V\\\«;\*'''^"«*'=^ vv\>xfc. Uk.\ tiw 
'faa^j* tf'ltvo Jciioliag iKfiuten or tables of coutKuU', uulioei, w\xv:u wi«t\Bi\o>>«daim«.vwaa>:v:vMk 



NOUNS. 47 

XXVIIT. CASE. 

333. Case means the difTcrent state, condition, or rela- 
tion which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In Englisli, noims have three cases — the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. 

330. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; w, "John assists Wil- 
liam :" here, Jolin is the subject spoken of, or the nominative case to the veH> 
attttrts. 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, 
property, &c. ; as, " William's book." This case may be 
distinguished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the 
letter s. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, " John^s 
hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case sim- 
ply by taking the apostrophe ; as, "On eagles' wings." 

.340. When the plural of nouns floes not end in *, they form their possessive 
caso by taking both tlie apostrophe and the letter s; as, " Meu^^i houses." 

341. When the sin^ilar ends in ss, tlie apostrophe only is added j as. " For 
goodness' sake :^' except tiic noun m^ness ; as, " 'Fhe witness's de^wsilion." 

342. Nouns endinjET in nee form tjie possessive b}' a<ldin* the apcstroplie 
only j as, " For conscience' sake :" becaiuse an additional s would occasion too 
piuch of the faissins;- sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action 

or relation. 

344. In the sentence, "John strikes him," him is the object of the action 
denoted by strikes; mul in the sentence, "He went from London to York," 
Vork is Hite object of tlie relation denoted by the preposition to. 

3^15. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Siiispdar. Plnral. S^ijiipttar, Pbrral 

Nomitiatife case, ]\Tolher. Mothers. Man, Men. 

Possessive rase. Mother s, Mothers'. Man's, Men's, 

Objective case^ Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

XXVIII. What is the meanios of the How do nouns in tho plural ? 3.T9. 

worrl ca^ ? 47. When tho plural noun dooa not ond in 

What is meant by the case of nouns ? *, how is its possessive formed ? 340 

3331 Give an example. 

How many eases have nonns, and what When the singular ends in m, how is- 

are they? 334. the posRessivo case formed ? 341. Give 

What doe>« nominative mean ? 49. an pxamplc. 

What is the nominative caso ? 335. How is tho possessive case of nouns 

Give an example. ending in me formed ? 34S. Give an ex- 

What do you understand by the snb- ample. 

ject of a verb ? 336. Hlustrato it by an Why is not tho * added ? 342. 

example. What does the word objective mean ? 

What does posaessive mean ? .')9. 55. 

What does the possessive case denote.' What does the objective cose of 
S37. Give an oxeroplo. ^ nouns denote ? 343. Give an ex- 
How may this caso be distinguished ample. 
Cfora the other cases ? 337. What does the declension of nouns 

How do nouns in tho sins^uTar form mcnn ? 66. 

their possessive caso ? 338. Give an ox- W\\\ vou AecXVa* mottusr "^ ^iA2», '^w^».^ 

mmph^ brother : kflXl 
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&IXXJ3 Z. 

The possessive case is governed by the following norm. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

** John's wife returned" 
tMO. Johti's is a proper noun, of tJie masculiive geitder, the 

THIRD P£RSO.\, SINGULAR xNUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, and gOV- 

erned by ivifCf by Rule T. 

/fV/e is a common noun, of the feminine oenter, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, Rlld KOMINATIVE CASE tO Teiunicd, 

by Rule VI. 

Relumed is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT TENSF. — " 1. I returned; 2. You returned; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin , 
GULAR, and agrees witli wifc^ by Rule VII. 

MORE EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William's son has come." " William's wife's sister remaip- 

** .lohu's brother difjd." ed in town." 

<* John makes (1.) boys* hats." ** Rufus studied Johnson's Dictlpn- 

** John lost his knife." ary." 

** The boys neglected their les- " Mary's bonnet is old.** 

sons." " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

** Intemperance ruins its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSEf> AND CORRECTED. 

" lirothers estate" 

^M. If you examine the foregoing example, ymi will find it difficult to &s 
c«>rlaiii wlietiicr the estate is tiio property of ouc hrollicr or more ; if of one 
only, ail apostrophe sliould precede llie *, tlius ; " IJrotlicr's estate :" but if it 
ht;]ongs to more than one, an npostrophe should follow tlie Sj thus ; " Brothers' 
estate." Mistakes of this sort often occur j hence you perceive iIkj importauoe 
iu writing, of atteuding to llie subject of grammar. 

" Mans* happiness." 
848. Incorrect, becatise mans'* is in the possessive case, ein- 
ffiilar number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the 5, according to the observations above, and Art. 338. 

Will you repnut the rulo for the po8> Why cannot you toll ? 

■eMflivo caAo? Rule 1. If only one brother is meant, how 

In the sonttiRrn, <*Jo]in*H wifo return- should the u]<ostropho be placed ? How, 

cd," will you parse Jufin^t/ ? wife 1 re- if more than one ? 

turned 1 346. In tlio phrase, " Mans* happiness," 

Why 16 JohH?a in the possessive case ? why i^ it incorrect for the apostrophe to 

337. follow the a 7 348. 

Wlmt kind of a verb is returned 7 346. What is the rule for forming the pos- 

Wliy ? 153. sesBivo cnBc of nouns ? 338. 

In what case is W{fe 7 346. Will you now parse nfan'«? 

Why f '{35. We spell the possessive case of ntm 

^CjT ^f^f^ pvjnl may next parse the addi- thus, m-a-n-(apo8trophe) « ,* will you in 

tional ezercMcs in syntax. like manner spell the possessive of JoAnT 

In the phrase, <* Brothers estate," does Wiliiam. 7 Rvjiis 7 women 7 bogs 7 

one brother, or more than one, own the ^iCl" 7'A0 retnaitmig exercises are to h4 

estate ? 347. corrected as veil as parsed. 



* 



{J.) Aedre-tmmiiirt verb. C2*) Adjective, sod belonp to raemrd^ bgr Rule IV. 



ARTICLES. 4tf 



SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** JohD9 son departed." " I discovered Marias faults.'* 

'* Susans sister will learn.'* ** Susan made little Harriets hon- 

■•* Charles task is too diflBcuIt" net." 

'* I have read Willi's poem.'* " Johnson makes mens shoes." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will you write down two sentences, each containing' a 
proper noun, as for example, " William learns grammar" ? One, 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular." One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food ? One, l^avin^ a noun the name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude ? One, having 
your own name associated with book; as, *'John Griscom^i 
book" ? .^ 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are woi:^® put before nouns, to jwint them 
•ut, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and ilie, 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite article. 

354«. The article a is called iiulcfinite, because it means no particular per- 
son or thing 5 as, " a house," *' a man," liiat is, «7ty house, ainj man. 'Ilie article 
the is called definite, because it means some part icuinr person or thing ; as, 
" ifie house," " the man," moaning some particular house, some particular maji. 

336. A becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent h; as, "an arom." 
" an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used j as, '* a hand," "a 
heart :" except when the word before which llie article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllal>Ie 3 as, " an heroic action," " an historical account." 

356. Before words bcgumin^ with u long, a is used instead of an ; as, " a 
union," " a university," " a useful thing." 

357. A is also used for 031 before the word one, because, in pronouncing 
one, we sound it as if written wun. 

858. The article a or an meass one ; as, " an ounce," " a pound," that 19 
one ounce,vone pound. 

XXJX. What is an article ? 350. But if tho h is mounded, which is to be 

What does d^nite mean .' 78. used ? 355. Givo an example. 

What is the called ? 353. Why ? 354. What exception to this ? 355. Give an 

Give an example. example. 

What does tnd^fimte moan .' 8). Do we say, *' a union," or ** an on- 

What id a or an called i 352. Why i ion" ? " a university," or ** an univer* 

S54. Give an example. sity" ? Why .' 356. 

How many articles are there ? 351. Do wo say, ** a one," or " an ono" ? 

Name them. Whv .? 357. 

When does a become an 1 355. Give What doos the article a mean ? 358. 

Ml example. Give an example. 

«■ " I ' - — 

5 ifc 
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The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the nn* 

gular number. 



The definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or pl.ural number, 

S59. Exception, When the adjectives few^ great maittff dozen f kwh 
dred, thotuand, &€. come between the noun aiKi ailicle, the noun tc 
which the indefinite article belongs,, is plural ', as, '^ a few men/' '' a great ma* 
ny men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The birdjlies swiftly:' 
360. T^^e is a definite article, aiid belongs to hird^ accord- 
ing to Rule III. 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE tO JUcS^ 

by Rule VI. 

Flies is an active-intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
PRESENT TENSE — " 1. I fly ; 2. You fly ; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies'' — made in the third person, singular, and agrees with* 
bird, by Rule VII. 

Swiftly is an adverb, qualifying^iw, by Rule IX. 



f» 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX* CONTINUED. 

«* The boys have arrived scasona- " Children attend the school." 

bly." " William founded a university.* 

•* Galileo invented the telescope." ** The grass is green." 

** The boy had an ulcer." ** Farmers carry hay into the 
** William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." ** The good scholar obeys his in- 
** Columbus discovered the conti- structer." 



>« 



nent of America. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He had a ulcer" 
361. Incorrect, because we u«e an before a vowel, except tt 
long : a should, therefore, be an ; thus, ** an ulcer." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSEP AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED 
** A enemy approaches." " Three barley corns make a 

" James procured a inkstand." inch." 

•* He conferred a honor." " Eight drams make a ounce." 

" An unit figure occupies the low- " Tl^y formed an union." 
est place in whole numbers." "He quoted an hard saying." 

" Thomas has lost an horse." 

What ia the rule fpr the iodo^nite ar- ^fCT" '^^ remaining exercises are next to 

tide ? Rale II. be parsed from the book. 

What exception to this rule ? 359. Would vou say, " a ulcer," or ** on ol 

What it the rulo for the indefinite ar- cer" f Why ? 361. 

tiele ? Rule III. {pr TTte pupU should now take the ra- 
in the aenteoce, "The bird flies awifl- maininff sentences to be corrected H% 

ly,** how do you parse the ? bird 7 flies 1 should be required to parse as weU as eor^ 

w*IA^ J 360« rect them, 

<1.) Apply Bnl* VUL. 



ADJfiCTlVES. 51 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

362. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the definite, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used 
before u long ? One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
consonant h? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the 
Rchool-rooin ? Two, the names of diiferent cities? One sentence, hay- 
ing a proper noun used as a cominoa noim ? 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjective: is a word joined to a noun, to de- 
scribe or define it ; as, " An obedient son.*' 

304. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of com- 
parison — tlie positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as, 
** John is good." 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the pos- 
itive in meaning; as, ** William is better than John." It 
implies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, " Thomas is the 
best ;" " Walter is the toorst^ 

368 It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple won!, or positive, if a monosvllable, (I.) becomes thw 
compiirative by addiuff r or er, aiul ihe superlative by adding st or tsty to the 
end of it j as, wise, wiser, wisest ; sT^ot, greater j greatest. 

370. In wt)rds of more than one syllable, the comparismi is usually made 
by placing llie ad^'crbs wore aud vwst before the pasitive j as, benevolerUy more 
be/terofenf , most betierohfU. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and Least ; 
as, vise, less loi^se, least wise. 

372. DIssyllabUa (2.) ending in y, as, happy, lovely y and in /e, aAer a mute. 
(3.) as, abUy a/iifde, or accenteu on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite y easily 

XXX. What is the meaning ot" Ih? What <Joo» it imply f 368. 
word adjective 7 95. What is « Mn».H»-.,l!a'»le ? 369. 

What IS un a(!jcctivc ? 363. Give an How aru mono.4yliable8C0inparRu?3^. 

example. Givn on oxaiupln. 

How many dcgroos of comparison are How arc disRyJIahloa compared .' S7S. 
there ? 364. What efrcrt do less and least have on 

Will you nam« thorn.' adjoctivori .' 371. 

What docs tho positive dogree do ? What is a diasyllahle ? 372. 

365. Give an ftxtitnple. Will you spell tlio comparative and sn- 
What does tlu! cornparutive degree do.' perlntive dogrM's of aJi'e? looclyl arn- 

366. Give an exuinple. pit? discreet 7 polite 7 37'J. 
What doc« it injpiy ? 366. Which are tho miiros ? 379. 

What dons suyerlatioe mean.' Ift3. How do "ordfl of more than two sylla- 

What doe"* the anpcrlat.ivo degree do ? bios almoiit jnvariably form their compar* 

367. Give an example. ison ? 379. 

(1.) A word (>r one syllabic. \^.') K wmd ot Vno %'s\\:^\<ei 

(3.) b, ky p, t, tmd c &nd ( \uinV« %t« xuttVok. 



M ENGLISH ORAMMAl}. 

admit of er and est ; as, happier ^ happiest ; abler ^ ableiU, ice. Words of mora 
Uian two syllables hardly ever eulinit of tliesc terminations. 

373. In some words, ibe superlative is formed by adding the adverb most 
jto the end of them ; as, uetlierntostj uilermost, uppermost. 

374. Some ac^ectives, having in themselves a superlative si^ification, do 
not aihiiit of comparison ; as, ejctreme, perfect^ right f wrong ^ vti/antey ceaseless, 
tupreme, otUm'poten .eternal. 

875. By {lading ish to adjectives, we have a sKght degree of comparisoa 
below the positive j as, black, blackish ; salt, saltish. 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest j as, " good," 

377. Words used in coimting and numbenug are called numeral aJjeciires ; 
•s, one, two, three ; Jirst, secorta, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noon in sense and meaning, and may he cons^idered as such in pan 
ing f as, ** Providetfce rew^ds the good, and punishes the bad." 



Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
**John is sincere.'*^ 
•379. John is a paopER noun, of the third person, siivqu 

LAR NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in tho NOMINATIVE CASK 

to isy by Rule VI. * 

Is is a neuter verb," in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in tb« 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and RgrecB with John^ according to 
Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — " sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — ^made in the positive degree, and belongs to Johuj by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" You are studious." " One man has come." 

** John is more studious." " Two men have departed," 

" William is most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

" Mary is intelligent." " James wrote his name on the finrt 

** James is active." page." 

" ThoTias is less active." " Here comes a great man." 

" Charles is happ\'." " Mere comes a greater man." 

" Mary is tall. Susan is taller." " Here comes tlio. grvatcst man." 

** No composition is perfect.'' ** The first fleet contained five hundred 

** Religion n»»!:c3 its votaries happy." men." 

l« perfect compared ? Why ? 374. porlative degrees of good 1 ill? much T 

Will you name Hevoral othont that are little J 

not com]inr«.nl ? !)74. When is nn adjuctivo to bo considered 

How is the snperiativo formed in the a noun .' 378. 

word upper? 373. What is the rule fur the adjective .' IV. 

What is the cfTcct of ish added to ad- In the phrase, " Joliii is sincere,'' how 

jectives ? 375. Give an oxamplo. do you parse John 7 is 7 sincere 7 371K 

Whnt Is iho force of very iu compart- Why is sincere in the positive de^oo ? 

■on ? 376. 3()5. Why do you call is a neuter verb i 

What are numeral adjectives? 377. 157. 

Give an example. Arp they compared ? {fCT'f'^^ the p^upU next take the exercises 

977. that/oUotOf and parse as before 
Will YOU sooll the comparative aud au- 



PKONOUNa 

XXXI. 

380. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add 
nothing to the sense, should be avoided ; as, worser, more tmer, 
&c. ; dso, lesseTy sxipremest, most ivfinUt^ &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a diflferent 
adjective in the positive degree ? Two, with adjectives in the compara- 
tive degree ? Two, with adjectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. Will you supply such adjectives in the following sentences as 

will make sense ? *' A boy studies his lesson.'* " A boy 

deserves punishment." " A man helps the man." ** Mer-* 

chants own ships." "The instructer loves schcrfars." 

** WilUam is a scholar, Rufus is a one, but Thomas is the 

one that I ever saw." 



XXXIl. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PHRSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari- 
al)ly represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have per- 
son, number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third 
person have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, ^c, ahe or it, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi- 
native, the possessive and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Mine aiid thine, instead of my and thy^ were formerly iLsed in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent /t ; 
as, "Blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXI. Is it correct to aay, "A lesBer XXXII. What does the word jwtf- 

eril?" Why not? 380. «ott/i signify ? 120. 

Will you correct the following inaccu- What is a pronoun .' 381. 
raeios in compariaoii as I read them to Why is a porsooai pronoun so callod i 

you * 382. 

** He IS intolliafcntor.^' How many personal pronouns are there, 

" Sho is the most wisest." and what are they ? 382. 

*' A worker evil." Why is this number said to include all 

** William is a bad boy ; Joseph ift a the pronouns ? 134. 
worser one." Whinh is the first person ? the second 

*' He gave a more stronger proof of the t^-^ third ? 383. 
fact than the other." To which of the pronouns do we apply 

" The pleasures of the mind are more gender ? 383. 
(1.) preferable than those of the bodjr." Why is not gender applied to the first 

'* That table is round, but this is a and second persons ? V^&. 
rounder one, aud that is the roundest of Which is masculine? 383. which fem- 

thc three." inine ? 383. which r.outer ? 383. 

** This is morn square." How many cases have pronouns, and 

" A more greater concern." what are they ? 384. 

*< The most fairest of alt the daughters How many numbers ? 384. 
•f Eve." Will you decline /? thoul ke7 »k€l 

*« Hi* mother's extreniest joy.*' it 1 127. 

( 1 .) for tnor» pttienliit thoiu v««i«v prtlrroUt la. 

5* 
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XXXIII. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word sclf\ in the plural selves, to the simple pronouns, as 
himself y themselves^ d^c. 



PKRSON. 

First. 



Second. 



Ildrd. 



CASK. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 
Nom. 

Poss. 
Okj. 

Nom. 

Poss. 

Ob}. 

Nom. 

Poss. 

OhJ. 

Nom. 

Poss. 

ObJ. 



ailV.OULAR. 

Myself, 
'wanting. 
Myself, 
Thyself, or > 
Yourself, } 

Thyself, or ) 
Yourself, 5 
Himself, 



Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 
Itself, 

Itself, 



PLURAI. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
iTourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves, 
I'hemselves 



Themselves. 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standi in gender^ number and person, 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX. 

** John found his knife. ^^ 
387. John is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, the 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO 

found, by Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative 
MOOD, imperfect TENSE — ** !. I founJ ; 2. You found; 3. He 
or John found" — made in the third person singular, and 
agrees with Johuy by Rule VIL 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person sinou 
LAR, masculine GENDER, and Rgrces with John, according to 
Rule V. ; in the possessive case, and governed by knife, by 
Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, 
neuter gender, the objective case, and governed by founds 
according to Rule VIII. 



Of what nambflf and por^^oa is mine? 
ours 7 me 1 we 1 they t thine 1 you. 7 
yours 7 127. 

Of wliat gonder, number and pcmon it 
kel sheJ U7 

Of what number, person and cnue is 
they 7 ours 7 hLi 7 hers 7 mine 7 

in what stylfl wcro mine and thine for- 
merly ii"»od ? 3H5. 

XXXni. How &ro the compound per- 
ounal pronouas forme J f 'Si6. 



What ill iho rulu for the a;^ruoment of 
porAouuI proiioumi in ihu phraso, " John 
found his knii'u" ? V. 

How do you parse John, 7 387 

Will you parse Jalui in the phnue, 
" John found his knife" ? 387. 

Will you parse found 7 hisl kn,}fe'l 
387. 

^H^The learner should next parse the r#> 
maininif e.icrcises in Syntax from the book^ 
AMd then take t/ii ex.erfiees to be tsritten. 



c< 
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'*.. PRONOUNS. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

•* James obtaJDed his request." *• Ye despise reproof.** ' 

" I will assist you." « They mend their pens." 

" He will receive his reward." " Mary tore her handkerchief^" 

" She misused him." *♦ Virtue has its reward." • 

•* Sin ruins its votaries." ** She deceived them." 

2. 
An indulgent father will reprove ** John is in distress, and I will 

his son when (1.) he deserves assist him." 

it." " I found Mary and her mother in 

A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.) 

of his parents," them." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different personal 
pronoun of the first person ? One, having a pronoun of the first jjer- 
son plural ^ 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense ? ** — lost my hat, but found — again." ** Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson." " Tlie 
travellers lost — way, and the boys conducted — to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with suitable 

words to make sense ? " Intemperance evil." ** Washington 

— t — father of his ." "Columbus America." " Boston 

inhabitants." " The ocean is miles wide " ** — 

— first man." 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, " Bo\h wealth and poverty are temptations j ^at 
temls to excilo pride, tJiis tlisconteiit ;*' you perceive that the word ffiat repre 
sents wealth, euid the word this poverty. iJiis and thai do, therefore, reseni 
ble pronoun$(, an<l may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. When I say, '* 'J'his house is mine, that bam is yours," tlie words this 
and tfiat are joined to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them : they 
may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- 
times called 'pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
sorts — the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
things, taken separately and singly. 

XXXIV. What are adjectivo pro- One in which they resemble adjectives ' 

nouns? 390. 389. 

Why are thny so called ? 388, 339. Into how many sorts may those pro- 

By what other name have these pro- nouns be divided, and what are they ? 

nonns been uallod? 390. 391. 

V^ill you give an example in which What is a distributive pronoun? 399 
these words resemble pronouns ? 388. 

(1.) AJ«erb. (i.) e<»niuntVi«^tt. V>A hWi'^"^^*^*'*^ 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

893. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

39-li. Kach relates lo two or nwre pcrsuns or things, taken separately ; as, 
' Etirli of his I>n»thers is iWuifr well." 

.3!(5. KvKKT Mates to sovcnil persons or thin^, and sis[nifie8 each ere of 
them, taken sopanitely ; as, ** Every man must account for himself.'' 

tV.Hu MiTHVK relates to two persons or thing's only, taken separately, and 
•irnilics tlie one or the other; as, " I have not seen eUJier." Ilcnce to sajr, 
" liitlier of ihc ihrtHi," is incorrect. 

31)7. Nf.itiikk means not either; that is, not (me nor the other; as, 
" NeWicr of tuy friends was tiiere.'' 

398. The demoxVstrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the things to wliich they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Si/i^, Plu, 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. This and these refer to the nearest persons or things, — that and those to 
the most distant ; as, " lliese gloves are 8U|>erior to those. " Both wealth and 
poverty are temptations j tiial tends to excite pritle, this discontent." 

40L The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
402. Some, other, anv, one, all, such, none. Of 
these pronouns, one and otlier are declined like nouns. Ati- 
other is declined in the singular, but it wants the plural. 

403. Nom. Other, Others. 
Poss. Other's, Others'. 
ObJ. Other, OUiers. 

tSmw". Plu. 

404. Nom. One, Ones. 
Poss, One's, Ones'. 
Oh}. One, Ones. 

We say, " This ()ook," but " These books ;•' also, " One man," " Twenty 
men :" lience. 

405. Note L Adjective pronouns and numerals must 

agree in number with the noiuis to wliich they* belong. 

Why IB it BO called ? 393. Which uro singular ? 399. Which plo- 

Whfdi are tiioy ? 393. ral ? 399. 

What dooa each refer to ? 394. Give Wliat do this and th^e refer to? 400. 

an example. What do tAat and tAo^e refer to? Give 

What does ei^tfry relate to? 395. Give an example. 400. 

an example. Wliat does indejivite mean i 8J. 

What does etlAar relate tu .' 396. Give What is an indefinite pronoun l 401. 

an example. Which are they ? 403. 

What does neither mean ? 397. Will you d(5clinc other ? 403. 

What does demonstrative mean ? 398. Will you decline one! 404. 

What are demonstrative pronouns 7 What note do you apply in parsing ad 

396. jective pronouns r Notk I. 

Which are they ? 399. 

(I.'i So called from dinrilntXt, to ({(etck anions aextral. 
(it') So cai.'ed from demotutnot^ to jmnM or mow firtiaMly. 



•( 
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PllONOUNS. 17 

EXERCISES IN 6VNTAX. 

" These two books belong to m^." 

406. Tfuse is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrativk 
kind, in the plukal number, and belongs to books, according' to 
Note L 

T\oo is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongs to hooks, by Note I. 
Books, belongf &c, arc parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Every man performs his part in " These men might remain with 

creation." us." 

•• Each man arrived at his station." " Those men make many pre- 

•• Either party can repair the in- tences to religion." 

jury." " All rational beings desire happi* 

** Some persons cannot acquire ncas." 

wealth." " By application almost any boy 

Many people obtain richcif with may acquire an honorable 

appaienlly little exertion." rank in his class." 

One boy labors for his improve- ** Good and virtuous men will, 

ment." sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

** This man neglects his affairs." to happiness." 

" The old bird feeds her young ones^ 

407. Chits is an indefIxNitr pronoun, representing birds ; in 
the common gender, third person plural, in the objective 
CASE, and governed hy feeds, agreeably to Rule VIIT. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** One boy influences many oth- othcrsspend their time in idleness 

ers." the former will receive praise, the 

" None act their part t *> well." latter censure." 
*« Some scholara study di4.gently ; 

We caiinot say, " Them ron," uiH " They run*' : hence, 

Note If. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, it shouhl be in the noiniuative case. 

It is very comnmn for ixtsous in convt;rsation to say, " Tliem books,' 
*• Tliem kiiives," iVo. inslca«l of " Those books," " Those knives," i&c. Tho 
iRcprrcclness here alluded to consists iu substituting a personal in the place of 
an adjective prononn : hence. 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the 
place of the:ie or ihosf. 

In the phrase, " Theso two fwoks," " Them will go." 
Jtc. will you pariHj thesel two 1 '\OCu " Him and mo wont to church." 

Will you nuw tak.? tho hook, iiud par^o " Art thee wuil :'* 
the ro^paini-ijr cxorises uiult-r Note I ? " Ilim who is dili:,'i*nt will improve.* 

Ill tho phnwo, "Tht) old bird ftiuds lier \V(»ul;l you sav, " Them knivoa," or 

yoiin» onus,*' will you pass onesl 'lO?. ** ThRx^ knives'*? Why ? III. 

Will you corroct by rsoti' I. tho follow- In what does the incorreutoess con- 
log oxampiutt, as I mad thuni to you ? sist ? III. 

" He will not come this two hours." Will you correct tho following cxprefl- 

" I dislike tho.so uort of hooks." sioiH ? 

** I have two canu^s j you may have any " Thorn hoyi^ arc very Idle." 
of them." *' Bring mo thoin pojis." 

Do wo sav," They run," or *' Them " Which of them ih'ree things do yo« 

tun"? Why? Note I r. prefor f" 

Will you »» •*• corroct, by Note II. the ^jCt"^^ pirp'd mny nest take the exer^ 

following o> Mt jdt'S as I nsad them to you ? eite.i to be trritten, 

VI.) ^Terb. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

SENTENOES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you coinjMsc two sentences, each having a diflerent adjectire 
pronoun ? One, having a deinun^trative pronoun ? One, having an io- 
deiinite pronoun used as a noun ? 

Q. Will you lill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? " When Harriet found — book, — tore — ,and then flung 
— away." " " — man likes — farm, — merchandise," 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under 
Rule II. ? Rule HI. r Rule IV. ? Rule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives virtuously," the 
word who is a pronoun, iSccausc it stands for a noun (tlie noun nutn), an<} it isi 
a relative, because it roialos or refers to tliis lioun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronotm is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Wlio is used in speaking of persons ; as, " The man 

wJio came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
♦' The bird which sings," " The tree whirh 1 planted." 

414. Which, however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to di«- 
tjng^iish one of two individuals, or a particular |>erson among many others ; 
aii, " Which of the two is he ? " Whicn of ihcni hits gone V 

415. That, as a relative, is often used, in speaking either 
of persons or things, in the place of who or toliicJi ; as, 

« The hoy that reads," or. " 'J'lic bzy niio reads ;" " The bird that flow," or, 
" The bird which flew;" "l*he bench that was made," or, " The bench whicn 
was made." 

Tluit is used m preference to toho or which, in the foRowing cases >— 

1. In speakui^ both of persons and things ; as, " The man and the beasl 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children ; as, " The child tliat I met." 

3. After the adjective sanie ; as, " He is the same man that we saw yester- 
day." 

4. After the superlative degree 3 as, '' He is the wisest man that the world 
ever produced." 

6. After the relative who ; as, " Wlio tlial reflects." 

415—1. Exception. TViat, as a relative, cannot take the preposition im- 
mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquainted." 
For wUh thai, read witl\ trhnm. It is remarkable, however, that, wlien the ar^ 
nuigenient is a little varied, the word tfiat admits the preposition ; as. *' He is 
the same man Ouit you wore acquainted with." 

XXXV. (nthe BfMitencu,'' That man i«! spoaking of persons .' Give an examplo 

happy, who lives virtuously," what part 414. 

of speech is icho ? Why.' 40H. What Whoji may that ho usrd ? 41.5. 

kind ? Why ? 408. Ir it correct to say, " The child who" { 

What is a rolativo pronoun ? 409. Why not: "Thr rtnino man whti".' Why 

Will you name thnin ? 411. not.' ** The wisest man which'* ? Why 

Wheii do weuHo lo/w 7 Give an oxam- not ? " Who, who rcllecta" ? Why not ? 

/»/<9. 4J3. 4ir>; 1, 3, 3, 4, 5. 

iVhen do we aae which 7 Give an ex- What exception in mentioned? 413—1 

mm/*/e, 413, Give an oxamvVo, ^\5>— V. 
/» whut eages do we use whieh^ in 



PRONOUNS. Sft 

416—1. We can say, "The man who," or "Them«n who/' using the 
- friative loJuf in speaking either of oite man or more llian one : w/w, then, is of 
both uuinl>ef4, and is thus decliued : 

SingiUar, Plural. 

Nam. Wiio, Wlio. 

Pass. Whose, Whose. 

ObJ. Wliom. Whom. 

417. Which and tfuU are of both numlKjrs, but they are not decHnqd, ex- 
cept that whose is sometimes nscd as the possessive ca^. of which ; as, " Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers arc punished ?" 

418. Whose, used in the maimer last described, is made to rcpreseut threo 
wordjj J as, " Philosophy whose end," for " the end of which." 

41D. Afitecefiem signifies f^oin^ before. 

4^. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to witich the 
relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative 3 as, " Jolui^ 
who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of who. 

4dl. When you are told that who, which, and that are relatives, y^ou 
should not get the impression tiiat the last two are always relatives ; for ihcU is 
a relative only when it is used in the sense of who or which; tliat is, when who 
or which may be used in its place, without destroying the sense j as, " Here is 
the knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is the kjiife which I 
found," without injury' to the sense. 

422. jyiiU, when it points out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective })ronouu. vVhen not u.sea as a relative, nor as au 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction 3 as, " He studies that he 
may learu." 

4^. Hence it appears that the word tliat may be used sometimes as a rela^ 
live pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronomi, and sometimes as a conjunc- 
tion. 

4124. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pronouns, 
they should therefore agree with nouns in tlic same particulars and 1^ the same 
rule. RuLK V. will liiereforc apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" That man is happy who lives viriuousli/" 
425. T^at is a demonstrative pronoun, of the singular 
NUMBER, and belongs to man, by Note I. 

fVho is a RELATIVE PRONOUN, of the MASCULINE GENDER, THIRD 

PERSON SINGULAR, and Rgrecs with man, by Rule V. It is in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to Uves, according to Rule VL 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

'* That man is fortunate who es- " I met the same man in the mar- 
capes censure." ket to-day (I.), that I met 
** The giri whom I saw, perished." yesterday in the sti-eet." 

'/ How many iminl>erB has frAo ? 416. When is tluU an adjective pronoun? 

Will you declino it ? 416 — 1. Give an oxatiiple. 4S!Q. 

liuw many numhcrs have which and Whr>n a conjunction ? Give aa exam 

that 7 Are they dodined f 417. pie. 423. 

What exception to this P 417. How many dtiTercnt parts of speech 

When vhose is used as the posaossive may that reproRnnt ? 423. 
ease of wkichj how many words does it What is the rule for the agreement of 

represent ? Give an example. 418. relative pronouns ? 424. 

What is the meaning of antecedent 1 Will you parse that in the phrase, 

419. * " That mon" ? 425. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun ? In the sentence, " That man is happy 

Give an oxample. 420. who lives virtuously," will you parso 

Is that always a relative? 421. tohn ? 425. 

When is it a relative ? Give an ex- Will you now take the book, and parse 

ample. 421. the remaining exerciaea ? 



(L.) Advub. 
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^ You, wlio came first, should re- " That house, which sUnde oa the 

tire finit*' hill, once (1) belonged tome." 

* Yon taught iic boy whose hat I " Tlie boy whom I instruct learm 

found.** well.*' 

Sf:iNTENCES TO IJE PAUSED AND CORRECTED. 

" The man which I saw.^^ 
426, Incorrect; because, in speaking of persons, who, whose^ 
or whom is genemlly to be used. It should therefore read, ** Tiie 
nan whom I saw." 

8KNTENCES TO HK PARSED AM) CORRECTED, CONTI«(UED. 

" The bird whom I killed had luadc " Thou who are in prosperity muBt 
lier nest." assist me in adversity.'* 

** The man which visited me has " He which shuns vice does gen- 
left town." erally practise virtue." 

*' That man is happy whom is vir- ** I, who lives by your charity, 
tuous." should be grateml." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? One, 
containing which ? One, containing thai ? 

Q. Will you till up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? " The man — - sins shall die." " The lioy studios will 

Icam." " The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fiU 

up the following with one or more words that will make sense ? ** Ii^ 
temperance — — evils." " If truth sorry," 

Q. WiD you embrace in different sentences, each of the following 
words? Washington,* Colwnbits, Captain Cook, Indians, WUdimt^ 
Riches, James Monroe. 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

427. " I took tchat you gave me." 

** 1 took that wfUch you gave me." 

" 1 look the thing icliich you gfavc me." 

" I look those tilings which you gave me." 

428. Bv examining the foregoing sentences, you will see that tlie word 
wfiatf in the first example, means the same as the words in italics in the suc- 
cessive ones : the word ichat, then, is cleariy a pronoun ', and because it stands 
for more tiian one word, it is called a compomid pronoun. The word liefore 
ihc relative which, in tJie phrase " that which," or " the thing j'hich," is the 
antecedent of WitcA. Ilence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva 

lent to THAT WHICH. 

— I II — II - I ■■--■■,. ■ - — — ■ , 

Instead of saying, " The man which I tencos which mean thfi Kame as '* I took 

■aw," what should I say ? Why ? 42(). what you gavo mo" .' 427. 

Will ycu correct and parse the remain- What words, theui does tohat stand for f 

ing exercises, and then take the exercises 4StB. 

to be written f Why is tBhat a pronoun ? 428. 

XXXVI. Will you repeat those b6Q* Why a compound pronoun ? 428. 

II ■ -^^— '"" ' ' ■"^^~"~"~-^"~^— — ^» 

ff-) -Adverlh 
''TTum^ **WMMbiagkmint A tnepMfA," kc. Tte puya moy wiU WMral NntflMW on tocb uerrf. 
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430. Who, nmidi, and wIuU have sometimes the worrln ever or aoevtr an 
nexMl (i.) to llicin : aiid each combtnatiou of this sort is called a qoin}>ound 
rotative ; as, lo/i^ix/*, ioAo<oerer, whictmier, whicfuoecerf 6lc They ace not 
«Aeii nsed.- 

431. HTm, which, aad lo/ui/ are called intermg^tives, or relatives of the in- 
terrogative kiu<l, when they are u;»ed in askia^^ questions ; as. " Who is he ?" 
" Which in the book ?" ** What are you doia^ ?" These relatives, yon per- 
ceive, have no antecedents, tmt relate to some word or phrase coutaiiiu(i in 
th<» answer, uHiich is called a tmbseiputd^ because it follows aAer tlie relative ; 
as, *' W^iom diti you see I" Ant. *' Jc^.^' Here Joim is the stidneqiuid to 
which lohom relers. 

4^ Heuce it loHows, Ouii gmleceiieMi and nibtequetU are opposed to each 
oilier m mcnuiug ; the former signifying ;giot7^ be/ore,t\ie \aXier foUowinff aJUr, 

433. Wilbur was formerly made use of to express intfirrogation ; as, 
^'Whether of these sliail I chouse t" hut it is now seldom used, the iuierro^i^ve 
tofiick supplviuf its itlace. 

43'k fi^icn, ttnat, and, as we have already seen, f/ia/, when joined to 
nouns, are adjective pronouns ; as, <' unto which promise otir twelve tribes." 

435. When what mxhI -which are joined lo nouns in asking questions, thev 
are callu<l interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take V* 

A^%. lu some mstance^, we find vhal usetl in the sense of ui inter}ectiou ; 
as, ** What ! tadce my money, and then my li/e V^ 

EXERCISES IN SYiNTAX. 

" / will leave what is useless!" 

437. What, \n the example alnrve, means the same as " that which,'' or 
** the thing which" ; we will, therefore, in parsing it, l>ear in mind that it has 
flu? government imd agreement of two senarate wunls. We will first pcuse it 
as standing for thing, a>id secondly for tnhich. 

What is a co.mpound relative pronouiv, and is equivalent 
•» " tJiat which," or " the thing which.*' In reyresenting 2/mi^, 
It may. be considered a pronoun of the thira person singu- 
lar, NEUTER GENDER, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, and govcmed by 
Inavty according to Rule VIII. 

H^hnt, tn representing which, may be considered a relative 

fRO.NOUN of tllC THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, BJld 

relates to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to ts, by Rule VI. 

/« is a NEUTER verb, in the indicative hood, present 
TENSE — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or wkich is" — ^made in the 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with tohichj the relative 
pail of the pronoan what, according to Rule VIL 

Useless is an adjective, in the positive degree, andbelongt 
to wkniy by Rule IV. ' 

Haw may w*ct bo dtwmrllMii ? 429. When aro wAat^ lehieh, and that ac^eo- 

Will ya«i f(ive throo examplo* of com- tive pnmuuns .' Givo an oxample. 434. 

poumi proiiounii foriued by aiinexiotf ecer Which of tho rolalives are aometimM 

«r toeatr ? 430. interrugativo adjoctivu pronouns ? When .* 

What is the mnaning •fitimered ? 430. 435. 

When aru vho, mhick, and what callod When I say, *< What ! rob me of my 

intorrogatiroN f 431. money, and then tako ray life ?** in what 

What aro tite nonns called, to which eonse is wluU used ? 436. 

intcrroi^tiveH re for ? 431. In the sentence, " I will leave what ia 

What is the meauing of giiiMfueiUl useless," how do yon parse tohoLl •*? 

4X2, n*elu» ? 437. 

Why so called ? 431. VVTiat doos what stand for ? 437. 

In the phrase, ** Whom did you seo ?" Do you parse it as one word or two/ 

jCm. " John"; which word is the subee- Wliat two .' 437. 

tttont ? 431. 9Cr The pupU iMf noio parte th§ r«- 

iNahuR|r ezercisea oft tJk fc yrotw*.^ >mx>»x.. 

— " (I ^ PWeA «^. 

6 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** James will do what is projier.** " William deinaixla what 1 eannot 
*• You heard what 1 said.** give." 

** Whatever improves delights " They advocate what is ezcel- 
him." lent " 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VEHB is a word that expresses action or beino. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and tiie actor ia 
always the nominative case ; as, *' John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which the action terminates ; 
as, " John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means sufftring or receiving, 

443. Wiicn I say, '' Jolin is l>eutcn by William/^ U beaten is a verb, hecatisc 
il expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because it expresses (ne action 
received by Joliu * ^uid if Joim receives the action, theu he is tlie object of it j/ 
lience, • 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case 

446. Active nominative, or actor , ** John strikes William." 

447. Passive nominative, or object, "William is struck 
by John." 

448. B^' cxamiiiin^ the foregoing- exampies, ymi will see that when the verb 
is active, its nominative is likewise active 3 aiid wlien the verb is passive, its 
nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a conveiiieDl mode of expression on occasions 

when we wish to state what lias been done, without exposiu£ llie authij* : thus^ 
instead of saying, '' William struck John,-*' I can, to avoid anudiiig to William, 
Bay, " John was struck." 



Tn the example, *' Juhn ib beaten bv 
William,*' which is the verb? Why> 
VVKatkimI? Why,? 443. 



XXXVII. What 19 tlie meaning of 
verb 1* 

Whv so called ? 143. 

Wliitt is a verb.? 438. Which word in the object .' W^hy ? 443. 

WImt i.^ an active verb ? 43ff. What, then, ia a passive verb ? 444. 

What is nlwuvd its nominative.? Ctvo Which is the nominatiye to apaseive 

on oxaniplo. 43(K verb, the agent or the object ? 44.'v. 

What iri tliu moaning of iransitioel^ of Is the nominative to an active verb act- 

tvtransUiveJX ive or passive .' Give an example. 448.^ 

How may active verbs be divided.? 439. Is ttie nominative to a passive verb ao-^ 

When iri an active verb transitive.? Give tive or passive.' Give an example. 448. 

an example. 440. In what particular is the passive voic« 

When is an active verb intransitive? a convenient form of expiossion? G>v« an 

GAo an example. 441, oxamplu. 44U. 

IVAat i/t the meaning of ptuwioe 1 44*2. What is the meaning of neuter 7$ 



* Hee tiUtslloB to 142 t See qm-vtiou to 150. % See (;v\e»\\ott \u \Sfl. \%c« Qia«*A(Mi>n M0 



MOOD. C3 

450. A neutor verb is one that in ncitlier afttive nor pa9" 
sive, expresHiug siiupiy either being or existence in a certain 
sUie ; as, " lie sits," " He 15 at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The indicative mood is used simply for indicating 
tit declaring a thing, or asking a question ; as, ** I walk ;" 
** Do I walk V* 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, lil>erty, power, will, or obligation, either with or with- 
out asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go V ** He 
must read," dLc. 

4o4. Of the suKJUNCTiVE mood. Tlie term sitbjttncthye signifies subjoined 
•er ndiled to. 

Abb. When i say, " f will go, if he d«stre it/Mhe phrase " if he desire it" is 

adfieil oil to the one UefDre it : henoe we sHy, '^ if he desire it'^ is in the sub- 

iuHcti\'e mocKl. T\w tenn, iiowever, is limitod to such sentences as are pre- 

-rcd«<l by the ronjuiictions if^ unless , aUhoughf except, lest, dtc, which imply 

^mibt or some uncertainty. 

4o(). The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt 
or uncertainty. 

4>57. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two difTerenl 
Ibrms. It is equally correct to say. " If he is poor, he is respected," and " If 
ho be studious, he will excel." Tno verbs be aud is arc both in the present 
teuse ; and since each heis the conjunction t^ before it, each is in the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

the same as " If he will be 




is poor," tlie sense plainly is, 
If he is now, at the present lime", jioor," witliout any reference to future time. 
<k>0. Ikiiice it uppears, that, in one form of tlie verb, doftbt only is implied; 
«ud in the otiicr, both tfould snidjttfywe time. 

What is a neater verb ? Give an exam- How is tte' term subjunetioe limited f 

fJo. 450. ^ 455. 

flow many kinds of verbA are there, and What is tlio subjunctive mood used for ' 

whataruthoyf 4;i8. 456. 

XXXVI II. What is the meaning of How many diflforcnt forms has it f 4S7. 

mood 7 166. Give an example of each. 457. 

What is mood ? 451. In what touM are the verbs be and is 7 

What is tiio meaning of ht^etitioe t 4.'?7. 

108. In what mood is each with the con- 

What is the indicative mood used for ? junction tf before it .' 457. 

Cive ail example. 453. What docs ** If he be studious^' mean. 

What is the iwjaning nf ptAeatial 1 912. as it respects time ? 458. 

What it the potemial nuwil used for ? Whnt tense, then, is roferrod to } 458. 

•Give an exani)»lc. 4.5S. What does " If ho is poor'* moan, in 

What is the niuaning of sub}unetiw 7 respect to time ? 459. 

45-t. VVhat idea, tlien, is implied in the one 

In what wood is ^ If lie desire it'*.' form? 4t)0. 

4«iS What lwtt\d'ea»wv\3QB«i'CwsiV«.\a.X ••S^ 
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461. 'Hie \'eft> it correipoiidt MriUi Uie comimifi form of the reHi foke,m 
the iutiicative ukmmI, present leuse ; as, '' 1 ain, vou are, he itc :"— we will, 
tlierefure, wlieit the vert) is varied as iMual, call it tbc comtwm turm oi'ifae sub. 
juiioljve mood ; and wheu the verb b not v.iried in the diftcreiit per«>us, we 
will <'all it llie subjunctive i<>nn, since this fomi is peculia/ to tliis mood. You 
should here \h.\ intornied that this distinctiou relates only to the present teose, 
it being customary to vary the temiinati<H» of tite vcH> iu the reinahiiiig tctute^, 
as usiiul. 

4GZ. The following general rules will direct you iu the proper uae of tfi* 
subjunctive mood : 

403. When any verb in the subjunctiTe mood, preseni 
tense, has a reference to futare time, we should U9e the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense* 

464. Singular. Phtrtaf. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love, 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they lox'e. 

465, When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 
* Singtdar, PhirtU. 

1. If I love. I. If we love. 

2. Ifthoulovest, er> ' 2. Ifye love, or > 
If vou love. ) If you love. ) 

3. If lie loves. 3. If they love. 

iGf). Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjanetive mood. 
Jf is perhaps usott uK>&t frequently, because it implies doubt more strougly tbaa 
most oiliers. 

467. By the ibregoiiig, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
junctive form, some auxiliary verb is always understood ; as, " He will not b* 
pardoned unless he repent, that is, " unless be will repent f ** If thou ever 
return, thou shonhlst be thankful,'^ that is, '' if thou shouldst ever retnm." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, com- 
mon form, simply b^' placing a coujimction, implying doubt, before it ; as, 
** 1 walk," llie indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefiziiif if; thus. 
"If I walk." 

469. In like 
jimctive; as, " 

470. Of the 

I command John to do something ; and because imftenUive means coiMmancf- 
ingf we say that ntdnd, in the phrase above; is in the imperative mood. 

With what does the verb if eorrespond ? fVmnently in tb» ■nbjanclivs mood ? 406. 

461. What does *' tfe will not he pardooad 

How in tho verb varied in the ooinmon onlesi be repeat" mean ? 487. 

form of the Buhjunctive mood .' 461. What, then, is miderstood ? 467. 

Why culled common? How varied hi ** If thou e>-er return, tbou shouldst be 

the Bubjuncti\-e form .' Why called sub- thankAil :" what does this niean ? 4^. 

junctive.' 461. What, then, is understood ? 467. 

How is this distinction limited ? 461. What is always understood in this form ? 

How are the remaining tenses varied ? 467. 

461. How may a verb in the indieattve mood 

When do we use the subjunctive form? be converted into the subjunctive ? 468. 

46:). How can the potential be clianged to 

Will you conjugate the verb {(we in this the subjunctive ? Give au example. 468. 

form, in tho present tense? 464. In what mood is "John, mind yeur 

When do we use the common form? studies?'* Why? 470. 

465. What is the meauinf of mjMrotivs 9 

fVAy Is tho coajunctioa if used most 470 




471. This nwod, ft>r reasons assig^ied before, (214.) embraces llie fi>IU>wnn^ 
fNVticular^ : 

1. Command ; as, '* John, sit \x(u" 

2. Entreaty ; as, ". l>o visit me." 

S. Exhorting ; a.s, " Remember mv couiLsel.** 
4. Pwrmittiftg ; as, " Gro in peace." 

472. The imperative mcKid, then, is used for commanding 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited tp the second person ; m, 
"John, come to me j" because, in uttering a command, making an entreaty, 
Ac. we must necessarily' address some one ; henc^ you can sec Uie reasoft 
why iliis nuKxl heis but one person, vii. the second. 

474. We camtoly wilh any propriety, commaiid a person to-day, or in prw- 
•enx time, to do any thliig in past time, yesterday for instance ; conscqueiUiy a 
verb in Otis mood cannot have any pasii tense. 

475. Wlien 1 command a person' to do any th'uig, the performance of the 
-command must take place in a period of time subnoqueiit lo that of the com- 
mand J that is, in future time j but U»e command it.st^If niu«t, from the very 
Bature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, camiot, 
drictly speaking, have any future tense : hence, 

47^. A verb iu tho imperative nK>od must be in the present lense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the infihitivte moot>. Fu the phrases, " John begins to sine," 
^ Tlie boys begin to sing," " Thou beginnest lo sing," you perceive that uic 
verb to sing is not varied to correspond with the number and person of its 
tliflferent ageuis,Joftn, the bnysjiittd Owu: hence to sing is said not to be 
limited either by person or number. 

478. This moody then, is properly denominated infinitive^ signif^'ing not 
limited : hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to cypress an action 

not limited either by person or numl>er. 

480. To, the usual sign of tins mood, is sometimes understood j as, " Let 
«ie go," instead of" Let me to go ;" *' I heard him say it," for *' I heard him 
to say it." 'I'his little wxird io, when used before verlw in this maimer, is not 
« preposition, Init fi:>rms a part of* the vcrl>, and, in parsing, should be so con- 
sidereiL 

431, From the foregoing, it appears thai there are five 

moods— the indictftive, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 



How many part4o«lani doea this mood What is the mouuing of infinitive t 

embrace? 471. Why io many? 914. 478. 

What, then, is the imperative mood In what mood is sing, in the phrawa, 

nsod for ? 472. Give an example of com- " John begins to sing," " The hoys bejfin 

raanding? one «f entreating ? onp of ox- to sing," "Thou beginnest to sing^»? 

iMitlng? one of permitting.' 471. 477, 478. 

How many persons has tms mood ? 473. In what particulars is this mood reckon- 

What person is it ? 473. od not to he limited ? 477. 

Has this mood any past tense? Why? What, then, is the infinitive mood used 

474. for? 479. 

When f eommand a person, when, if at What is tho nsnal sign of this mood . 

all, must the porformanee of.tae (sommand 480. 

take place ? 475. Is it always expressed ? Give an exann 

When, or in what, time, must the com- plo. 480. 

mand itself be given ? 475. flow is tlu) sign to to be parsed ? 480 

Has this mood, then, any future tense? Why parsed with tho verb ? 480. 

475. How many moods are there, and what 
How many tensps, then, has it ' Uow are ther ^1> 

■any persons ? 476« 

6» 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

482. Tlie present tense expresses what is now taking 
place ; as, '* John swims." 

4S3. This leiise is often emplojrod to express the actiens of peiMMi Uag 
•ince dead ; as, '' 8eoeca reasons auid morahzes well." 

4M. The present tense, preceded by the words ttheHf befortf after ^ tu §omt 
as. &,c.f is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future action > at^ 
** When he arrives, he wiU hear the news." 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and thines wlUch are ni 
thtMr nature unchangeable ; as, " Truth Is eternal/' *' WiUiaai Doldly asseitad 
there was no God f° properly, " ia no God," 

4ijG' In animated (l.) hlsloricnl narrations, (2.) tfiis tense is sometimes used 
for the imperfect} as, ** He enterg the territory of .the peaceable inhabitaiilfl } 
be fights and conquers, takes an immense booty, whicn he divides among bia 
aoldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
time past, however distant ; as, ** John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses^what has taken place, 
and conveys an allusion to the present time; as, '' I have 
finished my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past lime is specified or alluded to, w% 
use the imperfect tense ', as, ** John wrote yesterday ;" but when no particular 
past time is specified, we use the perfect tense ; a»,"l have read Virgil many 

times." 

4iX). The perfect tense and the im[>erfect tense both denote a thing that is 
past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually re- 
niainiug some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has 
hceu done ; wiicreas the imperfect denotes the thing or action post, in such a 
maimer, tlial nothing remains of that time in which it was done. If we speak 
of the present century, we say, ** Philosophers haoi made great discoveries ia 
the present century '" but if we speak or the last century, we say, " Philoao- 
phers rnade great discoveries in the last century."*— '' He has hcoB much 
afflicted this year." ** I have this week read the king's proclamation/' " I 
have heard great news this mornbig." In these instances. He has Aeen, Ihw* 
read, and heard, denote things that are past } but they occurred ia this year, 

XXXIX. What ia the meaning of |ir«#> What does the perieet tense ez|nMs? 

entf 173. Give ao example. 4ti8. 

What does the present teoso express ? ^ ** John wrote yetterday.*' What tonsa 

482. Give an example. 483. b the verb in henf 489C 

" Seneoa reasons well.'* What tense is Whv ia tbfa tenae used ? 489. 
employed here ? Why.' 483. ** I have rond Virgil many times.*' Wh/ 

In the phrase "When he arrivea,'* ia the perfect tense used hero ? 489. 
future time is alluded to : why, then, is Vlliat do both the perfect and iniporihal 

tho prej4ont emplovod ? 484. - denote ! 490. 

Do wo say, " There ia," or " there was How does the former denote it f 490. 
no God ?" Why ? 485. How dues the latter ? 490. 

What ia tlie meaning of OKmoCed 7 486. Do we aay, ** Philosophers moib,** or 

Meaning of narrations ? 486. ** have made, great diacoveriea in the prak > 

«* He enters the territory," Jcc. Why is ent century ?»" Why ? 490. 
tho present tense used ? 486. Which tenae do w'e uae in speaking off 

What is tho meaning of mperfeet 7 181. the last century .' 490. Give an example 

How came tlds term to he used, to de- 490. 
note an action past and finiahed f* '* I have this week read the king*s proe 

What does the imperfect tense express i lamation.^ *< I have heard great news 

487. Give an example. 487. this morning." Which arv the verbs 

Meaning of pei/ect ?t in these two sentences ? 490. 



(1.) Unfy. (.2.) 1>CKAp(U»fs«rtdlia%it«AteiWnL4tiM. 

*5m gucRJpo to 19k * t mybiadU ot oosi^tato. 



T£NSGS. PARTICIPLEJl 6^ 

tn this wofl k, and to-daj ; nnd stiU there remains a part of this year, week ainl 
day, whereof I speak. 

490— 1. In ^eoenl, tho perfect tense may be appKed wherever the action 
is connected with the jpreseut time, by the actual existence, either of the author 
or of the work, though it may have been performed majiy ceuturies a^ } but 
if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot' be used. We may 
say, " Cicero has wriUen orations '" but we canimt say, " Cicero has wriXlmi 
poems f* because the orations are in being, but tiie poems are lost Speaking 
of priests in general, we may say, ** lliey Aooe, tn nJA ages, claimed great 
poyv'en *" because tbo general order of the priesthood stilT exists :. but if we 
qx«k m the Druids, as any particular order of piiests, which does not now 
exist, we cannot use ihb tense. 'We'caimot say. **T\xq Dniid priests Aone 
claimed great powers ;" but must say, *f 'ilie Druid priests clauiied great pow- 
ers i" because that order is now totally extinct. 

491. The piuperfect tense expresses what had taken place 
at some past time mentioned ; as, ** I had finished my letter 
before my father returned." 

492. The fa'bi/uiure' tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, ** John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned; as, *' I shall 
have finished my business before the steam-boat starts.*' 

494.. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely— the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, ** I found a man laboring in the field,'' the word 'abor 
mg shows what tlie man was doii^, and therefore resembles a verb. When I 
say, ** The laboring man should not lie wrong4^" laboritt0 is joined to tlie 
uouii ntfonf to descnoe it, and therefore re«emmes an adjective. 

4i96. The word laboring, then^ partakes of tlie naUire of two diflTcrciit parts 
of speech ; and wiCQpariicipU signifies partaking off we will call such words 
as utboring, participles. 

What <lo they denote .' Wluin did these Give an example. 493. Whj called first 

thinsB occur? 490. ftiture?* 

To what DMiT'the perfbot tense in gou- What doen the second future express r 

era! be applied f What exeeption is men- Give an example. 493. 

tioiied^' 4V0 — 1. How many tenses are there in all, and 

Do we say^ " Cicero wrote," or ** kas what are they ? 494. 

wrkUn, orations .'" •* Cicero wrote," or In what mood is " He runs" ? Why ? 

«* has utrUUn, poems ?" Why? 490—1. 452. " Does ho run ?" Why ? 453. *^ I 

tn speaking of priests, in general, why may run" ? Why ? 453. " Should I have 

do we say, «* 'Thoy have in all ages studied?" Why? 453. *♦ If he accept" ? 

claimed great powers." 490— 1. Why? 456. 'Mf he accepts" ? Why? 

Can wo say, " Tho Druid priests have 466 " To sing" ? Why ? 479. 

€l«UMed jneat powers" ? What should we In what tense is " He sings" ? Why ? 

say ? Why ? 490—1. 482. " Did be sinff"?" Why ? 487. " He 

What IS the meaning of plvperfeet 7 has read"? 488. why? " Had he writ- 

186. • ten"? 491. Why? "Shall he go."" 

What does the pluperfect tense ex- 492. •" I shall have gone" ? Why ? 493, 

press ? 491. Give an example. 491. XL. What parts of speech does labor 

Moaning of ykttcre 7 177. ■ tug resemble ? Give an esam^lo. 495. 

What^iM the first future express? W\\a.t. va \.\v^ TO^ti\v vR%o1 ^p^^\AB».^^ ^Mfc 



08 UNOLUSH GUAMMAK 

4U7. All pnrticiplcs arc dcMrived from verhs 5 thii«, from ItAor roiwK loibr 
htg ; from bftti^ l-eaiinfr ; rt^vire^ rrjaicin^, &U'. : hoiice, 

498. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

4IU9, ^^lieu I aay, ** John is writioff,'* tho paruciple writing shows wiiat 
John is iiow doing, IhiI has uot nMUlieu} icritir^, llieu, may be called a |>re»- 
eiit |>artidi)le : houee, 

5i)0, The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

fiOl — 1. This partjcipki always. eiifU in tn^; as, ttwdttgffifhHng, wtephtg^^ 
leringf fcc. lliere are many words of this tenniuotion, which ore not paitt- 
citiles 'f as, mormng, ev^Hmg. which are uotins ; umnterrsfi/ur, unaalisnfingf 
Which are adjectives, l^e tact that these caiinot be forme<rf>oin vems win 
furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the participle fttiin all other 
words of the Mune termination ; as, for iustojico, todnUretiii^rj yxc know^ is not 
a |»Rrticiple, because there is no such verb as utrinterest, fro<n which to form iU 

501. "The letter is writtlsn.^ Here (he pjirticiple torjffcM shows that Um 
act of writing is past and tinished j it may then be called a perfect participle 1 
hence, 

5()3. Tlie perfect participle expresses what is past and fin* 
ished. 

SOi — I. This participle ma^ always be distinguished by its making sense 
with haring ; thus, hattng wrttteHf havv^ 9Hng,lk^. Here toritten and ntng 
arc perfect participles. 

503. '' Jd!!n, having written his letter, scaled it." Here you doubtless per- 
ceive that the act of writing took plac«s before that of sealing ; also, that the 
participle is composed of two won is, haring and written ; it may then be call- 
ed a compmmd jMrticipiej and l)ecnuse it denotes also an actiun past and finish- 
ed, it may very properly be called a compound perfect .participle : hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

501—1 . This participle is formed bv placing the present participle having 
before tlie perfect participle of any verb 5 as, ftaring Jbnglity haring cipJiered 



XLT. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505, Struck is a perfect participle, firom the verb strike, and this you know 
because it makes sense Joined with haring } as, luuing slrttck. 

From what are «n participles derived^ Jittmng vriXttn^ having swug. Wliich 

497. Give an example. 497. are tlie perfect participltrs hero ? 50S. 

Wliat iM a participle P 498. " John, having written hiii letter, «oal-> 

When I savy "John is writing," what ed it.** Which ttmk place first, th« 

(lo«!i writmg Hhow ? 499. writing or sealing ? 503. 

What, then, may it bo called ? 499. Of what t* lhi« participle composed f 

What, then, is a present participle i 503. 
600. What, then, may it be called ? 503.- 

What does this participle always end What doeii MavtA^tmttejt denote in rel^ 

In ? 500 — 1. Give an example. 500 — I. erence to time and action? 503. 

Are all worda ending in i'm^ participles ? What may it theuce be called ? 503. 
Give an example of nouns of this tertni- What docs a compound perfect parti 

nation i of adjectives .' 500^1. ciple express ? 504. 

How. then, can the participle be dis- How is this participle formed/ 504. 

tinguiiined .' Give an example. 500 — 1. Give an exitiiiple. 504. 

" The letter is written." Wholdoes XLF. Sirikwg,itrvxk, having gtruch* 

the participle lert/te/i show here ? What, Here are throe diiferent participfnii : ran 

1/7^/7. may )t ho called ? 501. you tell wliich in tim present? Why f 

Vl'hat fa a perfect p&rticiplo .' 509v 500. Perfect i Why ? 503. Compound 

ffoiv mny thin participle always be pcrfocl ? WViy \ 5©^. 
^iwira / Givv tui oxamplo. 5(M^^J. WUalWmdot a v«>LxXAft\^\« \% jA.r\vO>it 

505. How do YOU kiio^ \.Vv%* Vi^ 



VERBS. fB 

M Is, yon daahtiea* rMoHoci,is a wriatUm oftbe verb to ht; aS; ** 1 am, 
ymi are. he ui r'' now. by joining is witii strutky we can fonn ihe paa^sive v(»rb 
tr struck; ''John strikes imephr- is active j but ''Joseph is struck by John'' 
M passive. 

d07. in these two examples, yoa perceive that the sense u( euch is the 
lome : Iteiice, by means of the passive verb, we are enabled u> express, iu a 
diAercnt forin, the precise meaning of the active, which, yon wi)l oflentuue* 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony of* the liuigtiage. 

aC8. )iy examining the cotyugation nf tlie verl> to hUf you will discover that 
It has, in ail, ten variations : viz. o^m, aW, is, are, was^ wantf trei'if heat, be^ and 
titiftg. Every passive verb must be composed of one of these ten variations. 
end tlie porfect pBrti<?i]>l» of an^ active transitive verb, llius, taking iofut, ana 
foining it with the perlect participle of the vert> beat, uameiy, beaten, we fonn 
the passive vejrb teas beaten, to wnich prefixing an object, or nominative cas^ 
we have the phrase, " William was beaten.^ 

SOO. It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood: tense, munber, fftid person, that the verb to be has, l>e- 
iore it is incomorated with the participle ', tlius, " lie has he*^p'* a tlic indica- 
tive perfect, tJiird person singular ; tlien. " He has l>een r^'.,c»ed," is likewise 
ihe indicative perfect, third person singular, passive it caiiuot, therefore, l>o 
fliliicult to tell the mobd, tense, number, and pi^rsoi. uf any passive verb, if you 
are familiar with tlie couju^atitni of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the folhnving general nile : 

510. Ail passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect 
participle of any activeitransitive verb to the neuter verb to be. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, must, might, cmiUl, 
would, should, and shall. The following are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs : do^ be, have, and unlL 

513. When, in tlie fonnation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a comtxHuid one ; and the tense formed by tlie principal verb 
alone is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, ** Wlio 
comes he re ?" 

Of what verb is Uto verb is a varia- What fact is raautioned as worthy of 

tion ? 506. Dotiee ? 509. 

Will you form a passive verb with is What mood, tense, nntnbor, mid per- 

aml gtrvdt 1 506. son is " He has been'^ ? 509. Is " He has 

" John KtrikoB Joseph." How may the been reject«»d** ? 509. 
tense of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense, &c. 

pcusivo verb ? 506. of nassive verba fkiniltar ? 509. 

What advantage does the use oi the flow are all passive verbs formed } 510. 
passive verb often aflonl us ? .^O?. XLII. What is the meaning of auxUr 

To what does it contribute I 507. iary ? 196. 

How many varkUions has tho verb to What are auxiliary verho ? 511. 
be ill all ? 506. What are they ? 508. Will you name tbein ? 513. 

Virhat will always compose one part of What verbs are used both as auxiliary 

a passive verb? 508. What the other andnnncvvHiANt^xVia^ ^V^. 
pan/ 306, XLlU. V4\iiA\%V\\v»*\%T<^»'l>iJsw*veA\^^ 



^ CNC^IJSli URAMMAR, 

515. The |>otciitiaJ iiiood has for ito signs the auxiliaries 
fiiay^ ran, must, mighty amid, wotttd, and should; as, ** i 
could love," &c. 

51fi. The subjunctive mood hafl usually for its signs the 
conjunctions ?/*, though^ unless^ except^ wheikert and iest ; afl» 
•* Unless he repent," &.c. 

517. The intinitive mood has usually for it8«ign the word 
to ; as, to sing, 

518. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreenient 
with thou, or ye^ or you ; as, *' Depart titou,'* dc^c. 



XLIV* SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of 
the verb ; as, weep, remain , &/C. ; excepting the occasional 
use of do ; as, ** I <k> iearn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, ex 
cept did, which is sometimes used. Jf, however, the verb is 
not in the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that 
it is in the imperfect ; as, " 1 fought.". 

521. Tlic perfect tense has for its sign the word have; as, 
have loved. 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign had; as, Jiojd loved. 
52e^ Tlie first future has for its sign shall or wiU ; as, 

shall or will love, 

524. The second future has for its sign shall have or wiS 
have ; as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

tyZiy. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

52f) Tlie subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tens<is. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. Tlie imperative mood has one tense. 

What it! tlif* Hi;:;!! of till} potuiitial m«»od ? St^n oftlu^ purfoct ? 521. Ui\e an ex- 

Sl,*). (rivo on (!xain|iln. .515. anmle. 521. 

What in th«> iii;;n of the iiDbjuucliv« Si^'ii uftlie plupc-rftict ? 53S. Give an 

fnooil f *>IB. (livi? Hn eMinipie. 5J6. exainpltt. CtSQ. 

WiiEi irttliii HJgn of rite infinitive motxl ? Sign of tin* first, future? &Q3. Give mm 

517. Give an <;xatn|>l(^. 517. exantplu. Ct2X 

What is t!ie iiign of the iniporalive ? J^ign of the second future? 5S4. 6iv« 

518. Give nn fxample. 51^. an exuntpio. ^^A. 

XLIV. Whiit i-* tlie sign of the pres- Kow niuiiy tenses baa the indicative 

ent imlicativo ? 519. Give an example, mond ? 5'i.'i. 

519. llnvr many tlic iinbjnntHivc ? 526. 
Sign of ihe imperfect? 520. Give an How oinny the potcntisci ? 537. 

BzajopJv. 520. Wovt many' the inlinitive ? 538. 
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XLV; CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

S80. Wheo 1 ask yw\ to raise your vtncc, in reculing, you readily undflr> 
•tajui what I ineau by iWre ; but in ^aauimr, its ap]j|icati(»a is somewh^ pe- 
culiar. Gramiuati^aUy cousidcred, it relers to the active and passive iWure 
of verbs. 

531. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combina- 
tion and arrangement of its scvcrai numbers, persons, moods 
and tenses. 

532. The conjuoation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

5''>JJ. ' Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative moo^, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, 
or d only when the verb ends hi e; ns, 

Pres, ' Tense. Imp. Tetise, Per/, Participle. 
I favor. I favored. Favored. 

1 love. 1 loved. Loved. 

53-i, When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregular 
VERB ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tens^. Ptrf. Participle. 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb /arc, and the irregular verb to he^ 
are conjugated as follows : — 

CONJUGATION. 
To LOVE AifD TO BE. 

At^TIVB AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VUICJE. NKUTER. 

Sifigular. Shtgular. Singular, 

1 Ptr9. I love. 1 Per&» lam loved. 1 Pers. I am. 

I Pera. You love. 2 Pets, You are loveil. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He loves.- 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers^ He is. 
Plural. Plural, Plural. 

1 Pers. We love. 1 Pers. We are loved. 1 Pers. We are 

2 Pers, You love. 2 Pers, You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 /*«r*. They Jove. 3 Pers, They are loved. 3 Pers. They are. 

XLV. Wliat does votes moan in gram- When are verbs called regular i 533. 

mar? 530. Give an example. 533. 

Meaning of etmjttjfadon ? 317. Will you rui>eat aAer me the present 

What is tho conjugation uf an active tense, and name the imperfect tense and 

verb styled ? 532. perfect participle, of the verbs ftaoor ? 

What the conjugation of a passive love ? 533 
vorh ? 53Si. WUor \% %. v^A* c»\\tt^ V«*^a\wxX ^a^. 
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CNOLISH GRAMsTaR. 



IMPERFECT TENSB. 





flinz>**mr. 


iHnguiar, 


1. 


1 k>v«cl. 


1. 1 was h»vttd. 

2. Vou were loved. 


t. 


You loved. 


3. 


He loved. 


3. He was lo\'cd. 




FlMraJ. 


Phiral. 


1. 


Wc lo\x'd. 


I. W© were loved. 


2. 


You •oveiL 


♦ 2. You were loved. ^ 


9 


They loved. 


3. They were Wn'ed. . 
PERFECT TKN8B. 




Singitlar. 


SHngTtiar. 


1. 


I have lovetL 


1. 1 have been love<l. 


t. 


Ywi ha%*c loved.* 


2. You have l)een loved. 


3. 


He has loved. 


3. He hoA been loved. 




PUral. 


Plttral. 


r. 


We have 1c»ved. 


1. Wo have been loved. 


2. 


You have love<l. 


2. You have l*eon love<l. 


3. 


I'iicy have loved. 


3. They have lieeu loved 
PLUPERFECT TENSE 




Sirifftilftr. 


fHn^piiar. 


1. 


I had loved. 


1 . I had been loved. 




Vou had lovctl. 


2. You had been 1< v<h}. 


3. 


He had loved. 


3. He had been loved. 




rhntl. 


PluraL - 


1. 


We ha<l loveil. 


1. We bad been loved. 


2. 


You ha<l love<!. 


2. You had been loved. 


3. 


'l'i:ey had loved. 


3. They had l>eeM li>ve<l. 




nitST FUTURE TENSl 




F!inif*ilar. 


Sing;uiar. 


1. 


1 shall or will love. 


1. I shall or will be lov- 


t. 


You shall or will love. 


ed. 


3. 


He siiall or will love. 


2. You shall or will be 

loved. 
3.' He shall or will be 

lovefl. 




PInrai. 


Pfnrai. 


1. 


We shall or will love. 


1. We shall or will be 


2. 


You shall or will love. 


loved. 


3. 


They shall or will 


2. You shall or will be 




love 


loved. 



Smguiar. 

1 . 1 was. 

2. You were. 

3. He wa^. 

PtmraL 

1. We yffift. 

2. You were. 

3. 'llieyiftxfd. * 

Si^gvtar. 

1 . I have l»een. 

2. You iwve been. 

3. He has hemx. 

Plural. 

1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. lliey have be«a 

Singular^ 

1. I had \^etm. 

2. You had been. 

3. He had.l»#»e«. 

Phtrmi. 

1 . We ha<l lieeii. 

2. You had befM. 

3. 'V\a»y hod beea. 

■ 

1. 1 slmll or will be. 

2. You Khali or will be 

3. He shall or will lie 



Piurtu. 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will be. 

3. I'hey shall or will be 



3. They shall or will be 
loved. 

SRCOXP FUTURE TBNSK. 



Sinjpilar, 

1 . I shall have loved. 

2. You will have 1ov€kI. 

3. He will liave loved. 



Pfuraf. 

1 . We shall have loved. 

2. You '.vill have lovetL 

3. They will have lovetl. 



6mgidar. 
\. I shall have l>een lov- 1. 
ed. 2. 

2. You will have been 3. 

loved. 

3. He will have been 

loved. 
PlwaL 

1. We shall have been 1. 

loved. 2. 

2. You will have been 3. 

loved. 

3. They will have been 

loved. 



Fintj^lcar. 
I shall have been. 
Ymi will have been 
He will have been. 



Pfnrai. 
We slmll have been. 
You will have been. 
'I*hey will have been 



Will yuu Ronjiii^te Imw in the prnR«nt perfect ? first ftiture ? seeond fiitnie f 

tense, Htttive voice, inilicativo mnml ? present paimive ? imperfect ? perfect? 

^3S. la the iinpeneet ? perfect ? plu- p\ap«rf*)ci i ^ »v Cuiuce ? •ecood fiiturt t 



T£NS£S. 
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Singular. 
I I may or cau love. 
"Z, You may or caw love. 
3. He may or can love. 



Plurai. 

I. We may or can love. 

S, You may or cau love. 

5. They may or caii 

love. 



SingHiar, 
1. I mi^t, could, would, 

or should love. 
«. You might, coulii, 

would, or should 

lovo. 
3. He might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 

Plural. 
f Wc might, cttuld, 

•wrouhi, or should 

love, 
f You might, could, 

would, or sbould 

love. 
3. They iniglit, could, 

would, or should 

love. 

'Sif^idar. 
1. I may- or can iiave 

loved. 
S. You may or can have 

loved. 
3. 11^ may or can have 
loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

love<f. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. They may or can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD 

PKIESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can be lov- 

ed. 

2. You may or can be 
* loved. 

3. He may or can be 

loved. 
Plural. 
i. We may or .caa be 
loved. 

2. You may or cau be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be 

loved. 

IMPERFECT TEN6B. 

SirtgtUa^. 
1. I might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 
^ You might, could, 

would, or should be 

loved. 
3. "He might, could, 

would, or should be 

loved. 
PluraL 

1. We might, could, 

would, oc should be 
lovefl. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should be 
iovcd. 

3. They B^ght, codld, 

wouiu or should be 
loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SingtUar 

1. I may or can iuuro 

been Javcdf 

2. You majy^ or can 'have 

been loved. 

3. Ho may or can have 

been loved. 
PluraL 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. Yoa may or can have 

been fov^d 

3. They may or can 

have' een loved. 



Singular. 

1. I may or can lie. 

2. You may or can be. 

3. He uiay or can be. 



Phtral. 

1. We may or can be, 

2. You may or can be. 

3. They may or cau be^ 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should be. 

2. You might, cottld. 

would, or should 
be. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or shoulcl 
be. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could. 

would, or shoula 
be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or shoula 
be. 

3. They might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or cau hav# 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

been. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can hare 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 
3i They may or can have 
been. 



Will von conjugate the verb to 6«, or 
am, in the preseut? the imperfect ? per- 
fect? plmfcrfect? fint fatare? leoond 
|\iture f 

Will you name the first person sing^ 
lar, of the present indicative, active and 
passive, of ^^oe, and the first person tin- 
latar or tha verb Ub«t 

7 



The second person in like manner ? the 
third ? the first i>eroon plural ? second 

{»erson plural i toird ? first person singa- 
ar, imperifeet ? second pers'tn ? thira ? 
first person plural ? second person plural f 
third f first person singular, perfect? 
second person r third? first person pJu 
ral ? second ? third ? 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, 

or should 
loved. 

2. Vou 'njight, 

would, or 
liavc loved. 

3. lie nii«^ht, 

uould. or 
have loved. 
Plural, 

1. We might, 

would, or 
have loved. 

2. You niiglil, 

would, or 
iiave lovc<K 
3 'J'hey mighl, 
would, or 
have loved. 



would, 
have 

coidd. 
shoultl 

could, 
should 



could, 
tilioulfi 

could, 
should 

could, 
should 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

iHngular. 
\, I might, could, would, 
or should have 
been loved. 

2. Vou miglit, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. - 

3. He n light, could. 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural.. 

1. Wc might, could. 

would, or shoula 
have beeu loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, couKl, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 



SingvUiT. 
\. I might, could, 
or should 
been. 

2. Yon might, 

would, or 
have been. 

3. He might, 

would, or 
have been. 
Plurai. 
\. Wc might, 
would, or 
have been. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
liave been. 

3. They might, 

would, or 
have been. 



would, 
haw 

coukL 
should 

could, 
shouki 



could, 
shouki 

coukL 

slKMlld 

ctnild, 
should 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Sittaptlar 

1. If I love. 

2. If v<iu love. 
8. It' lie lovos. 

Plural, 

1. If we love. 

2. If vou love. 

3. If "ihcy love. 

F!i7i^7tlar. 

1. If Hove. 
5. If vou love. 
3. If he love. 

Plural. 
J. If we love. 

2. If you love. 
3 If they love. 



FUnoriUar. 

1. If I loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. Tf he loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. JTyou love<l. 

3. itthev love^l." 



Common Form. 

8i7i^t/ar. 

1. If 1 am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 

Plunil. 

1. If wc are loved. 

2. If yoti are loved. 

3. If Uiey are loved. 

iSubjunctive Fomu 
. Shifi^dar. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

Phiral. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If tliey be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Sinsrfilar. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If he was loved. 

Plural. 

1 . If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Singutar. 

1. If I am. 

2. If 3'ou are. 

3. If be is. 

Plurai 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. if they are 



I. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

3. 



SW£^4l4tr 

If I be. 
If vou be. 
If ne be. 

Plural. 
If we be. 
If vou Ihj. 
If they be 



Singular. 
If I was. 
If vou were. 
If he was. 

Plural 
If we were. 
Tf you were. 
If they were. 



Will you conjugate loce in like mon- 
ner, throtii;h encli porson and voice of 
t.h« plaporfpct f first and nocond futures ? 
preHent potential.' knperfeot? perfect? 
|»iaporfcct ? pronont subjuoctive, coin- 
roon form r 8u!>junc!tivo form f iniperftict, 
romnion form.* Hubjunctlvo form?per- 
fbct ? pluperfect J firwt und lecond fu- 



Will yon coojuffate lov9 in the pretfMt 
indicative active? imperfect? perfott? 
pluperfect .' first and second tutnrcto/ 
present pasHive ? imperfect ? perfect ? 
pluperfect ? first ana second nitares ? 
present indicative of to ht% imperfeM I 
perfect .' pluperfect \ first and second Ai- 
tures T 



TENSCSL 



7i 



I. 

t. 
s. 

1. 

3. 



Singular, 
If r loved. 
If you loved. 
If he loved. 

Pturat. 
If we loved, 
if you loved. 
If Ibey loved. 



1. 
S. 
8. 

1. 

2. 
S. 



SutjuncHve^ Form. 

Singular. 
If I were loved. 
If you were loved. 
If he were loved. 

PfUral, 
If we were loved. 
If you were loved. 
If they were loved. 



Smgultw, 

1. If I were. 

2. If you were 
If he wore. 

Plural. 
If we were. 
If ynu v^-nre. 
S. If iljcy were. 



3. 

! 
o 



T%t remaining tenses are cUl of the Common Form. 



Singular. 

1. If I have love<l. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If lie has loved. 

PbtraL 
1. If we have loved. 
S. If you have I o veil. 
3 If they have lovt^d. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

I. If I have been loved. 

S. If you have been 

loved. 
3. If he has been loved. 
PlurcU. 

1. If we have been 

loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If ihcy have been 

loved. 



Sincritlat . 

1. If T have l)cen. 

2. If you have U;en. 

3. If lie lias l>eeu. 

• Plural. 

1 . If we have l>een. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If iliey have been. 



StngtUior* 
I. IflhadToved. 


1. 


2. If vou had loved. 

3. If be had loved. 


2. 


3. 


Pbiral. 




1. If we had loved. 


1. 


2. If vou had loved. 


2. 


3 If they had loved. 





SingtJar. 

1. If I shall or will love. 

2. If you shall or will 

love. 

3. If he shall or will love. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

If I had been loved. I . 

If vou had been loved. 2. 

If be bad been loved. 3.' 

Plural. 

If we had l>een loved. 1. 

If you had been lov- 2. 

ed. 3. 
If they had been loved. 

FIRST FirrURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I shaD or will be 1. 
loved. 2. 

2. If vou shall or will be 
loved. 3. 

3. If he shall or will be 
loved. 



Singular. 
If I had been. 
If von had l>een. 
If he hH(i Iteen. 

Plural.. 
If we had l>een. 
If y<>u ha<l l>e<Mi. 
If they bad becu* 



Sintrfilar. 
If I <?hall or will be. 
If you shall or wiO 

Ge. 
If ho shall or ^^^\\\ be. 



Will you conjugate love through each 
penon of the prosent indicative active? 
pansive.' the neutor v^rbtofre? alito in 
the imperfect ? perfect? plu|)erfect? first 
and iiecoad futuroN ? ^resent potential ? 
imperfect? perfect? plujierfect? prenent 
aobjanctiTe, in i>oih fornsA? perfect? 
pluperfect ? finst and second futurott ? 

What l4 the pre.<ient infinitive active of 
tonel prefient pa<fiiive? prettent of to be 7 
perfect active of lore ? perfect pansive ? 
perfect of to be f present pdrticiplu active 
of love 7 present passive? prenent of to 
iel perfect of looe7 perfect of to be 7 
compound perfect of love, in the active ? 
in the passive oTto beJ 

In what voice and mood is " I love" ? 
•• They love»' ? " They are loved" ? " Are 
thoy loved ?»» " I do Itve" i Whitt is the 
force of do 7 In wha*. voice and raoo-1 is 
••The nan loved"? 'Mlehiu loved"? 



*♦ He has hoen loved"? "Huh he Seen 
loved ?»» " She had loved" ? « Pho had 
been loved"? *♦ Wo nhnll love"? " We 
shall l>e loved" ? " SlirtlJ \ have been 
loved ?" " Mav I love ?" " May I be 
loved ?" »♦ Pho may have loved" ? " Phe 
mav have boon loved"? " If I love"? 
" If he beloved"? ** If he is loved"? " If 
I love"? " If 1 wore loved"? ^' If I waa 
loved" ? 

In what tense i^ " Thev love" ? " Ve 
are loved" ? " She di! love" ? " We were 
loved"? "'JMjey shnll love" ? "They 
shall bo loved'* ? " I rpay be loved" 
"If she has been loved"? 

In what number and nenon is ** I 
lov«" ? " We love" ? " He does love" ? 
" The man did love" ? " The men were 
loved"? " If he love"? "If I wuk".' 
" If I were".' " If ve have been" ? " If 
ye have loved"? " ^ wi \«&."1 \k^\"W'6^ "* 
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1. If 

love. 

S. If you 

love. 

If they 

love. 



PhtraL 
wc shall or will 



shall or will 



3. 



shall or will 



PlttraL 

1. If we sliall or will be 

lov«wl. 

2. If you shall or urill be 

loved. 
S. If they shall or will 
l>e loved. 



PUtrat. 

1. If we i(fiall or will be 

2. If you shall or will 

be. 

3. If they shall or.wilT 

be. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Sin^tlar. 
I. If I shallhaxe loved. 
S. If you shall have lov- 
ed. 
3. If he shall havcloved. 



Plural. 

1. If we sliall haveJov- 
ed. 

S. If you shall have lov- 
ed. 

3. If thev shall have 
lovedL 



Singular. 

1. If I shaJl have been 1. 

love«J. 2. 

2. If you shall ha\'e been 

loved. S. 

3. If he shall have been 

loved. 

Pittral. 

1. if we shall have l>ecn 1. 

loved. 2. 

2. If you shall have been 

loved. 3. 

3. If thev sTiall have 

been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sinffu/ar. 
If I shall have bce». 
If you shall have 

been. 
If he shall have bcfia. 



Plural. 
If we shall have be^n. 
if you shall bav« 

been. 
If thoy shall Invr 

been. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Singtilar. Singular, i^ingnlirr: 

S, Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do yon on 
love. you be loved. 

Plural. - Plural. Plural. 

f. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you b» 
love. you be lovodl 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. To be loved. 
Perf. To have been lov- 
ed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Being loved. 
Per/. Loved. 
Compound Per/. Hav- 
ing been loved. 

536. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thon, in the 
conjugation of verbs, tlie following synopsis is given. The pupil can take it 
Beparately, or be tauglit it in connection with the other persons of the verb, by 
substituting thou for yoUf in the foregoing conjugation. 



Pres. To love. 
Per/. To have loved. 



Pres. To l)e. 
Per/. To have been 



Pres. Loving. 
Per/ Loveo. 
Compound Per/ 
ing loved. 



Hav- 



Pies. Being. 

Per/ Been. 
Compound Per/. 
ing been. 



llw 



Is ?(n»e, as, "They Iovp," a regular or 
irroguI.tr vorb ? why .' .'iSS. active or pas- 
sive ? 439. What mood is it in? why.' 
453. tenHe.' why? 482. numljer? poraon ? 
What (hwja loveucjvo with? Rule Vll. 

I» ar«, Hfl, " They are," a regular or 
irregular verh? wliy ? 534. pH:«flive or 
neuter? why? 450. What mood is it in? 
why? 4.52. tnnsr? why? 482. nuiulier? 
person ? Rule for its atrreenient ? VII. 

What U thi> prvsvnt imperative of love? 
prcHont infinitive? 

What iimmmJ and tonwc is '* Love you" ? 
is " To iiave lioen loi-ed" ? 

Will you conjugnto Uurn in the frwent 
indicative active? pnysive ? perfect act- 
ive? perfect passive? present potential 
•cUrei paiuivef i/ijporfect active ? pas- 



sive? imperati«rc present active? pamrive? 
perfrct infinitive active? nassive? prcs^mt 
suhjuuctive active in hoti forms? poasive? 
perfect infinitK'c? future icti\'o? pnsnivo? 
What khid of verb (ll.at is, regular o» 
irregular), what voice, mood, tense, num- 
ber, and pers<Mi Ik " I gin«" ? " VVo are 
formed"? "Fie is"? " Yo» are deter- 
rrrined"? "It rains"? " Ft has happen 
ed" ? " The man was respected" ? "The 
boys did si udy" ? " If he improve" ? " l/n- 
luss he repent" ? " Althtuigh she he dis^ 
appointed"? " He may depart" f " FJe- 
part now"? "To love"? "To sing"? 
"To I)e*suMff»>? " To rejoice" ? " To have 
wept" > "*» To have Umh seen" i " To have 
been K 



T£NSES. 



n 



Prtt, Tbon lovest. 
.Jbip. Thou lovedst. 
J*er/. Tbou hast loved. 
'Fltqt. Thou badst lov- 

fid 
1 Fut. Thou Shalt or 

wilt love 
tFut. Tliou wilt have 

loved. 

537. 

JPres. Thou mayst or 

canst love. 
hnp. Tbou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst or 

shouidst love. 
Per/. Thou mays! or 

canst have loved. 
PUtp. Thou mightst, 

couldsl, wouldst, or 

sbouldst have loved. 



Sjynopitis tcith Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Thou art loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou badst been loved. 



Thou shalt 

loved. 
Thou wilt 

loved. 



or wilt be 
have \yecn 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or caiist be 

loved. ' 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouidst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have hecu loved. 
Thou mighLst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouidst 

have been loved. 



Thou art. 
Thou wast. 
Thou haist been, 
l^hou iiadst been. 

Thou shalt or ^^i\i be. 

Thou will have been. 

Thou mayst or canst be. 

Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouidst 

l>e. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have beoii. 
Thou mightst, could.st, 

wouldst, or siiouldst 

have been. 



538. 

Pres. If thou lovest. 
Imp. If thou lovedst. 

539. 

Pres. If thou love. 
Imp. If thou loved. 

540. 

Per/. If thou hast loved. 

Plup. If thou hadst lov- 
ed. 

1 Fid. If* thou shalt or 
wilt love. 

S Fut. If thou shalt have 
loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Common Form. 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 

If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 

If thou hast been loved. 
If thou badst been loved. 



If thou art. 
If thou wast 



If tbou l>e. 
If thou wert. 



If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 



If thou shalt or wilt be If thou shalt or wilt be. 

loved. 
If thou shalt have been If thou shalt have been. 

loved. 



541. 

SHngttlar. 
1. Do Hove? 
I. Do you love T 
3. Does he love t 
Plural. 
Do we love ? 
Do you love 1 
Do they love ? 



Interrogative Form. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 
Singular. 



1. 

2. 



1. Am I loved 

2. Are you loved ? 

3. Is he loved ? 

Plural. 
1 . Are we loved ? 



fiinvulur 

1. Ami? 

2. Arevou? 

3. Is he ? 

Plurai. 

1. Are we ? 

2. Are you? 

3. A^p they ? 



2. Are y<ax loved ? 

3. Are they loved ? 
64S. Vou will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that the 

tenses rflhe subjunctive are in every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
of the indicative, exc ept the follow i ng, narrel y , tlie present and imperfect 

Will you sive the synopsis of fove joined like manner thmu;;!) the passive? alnn the 
with tiurn through the indicative active ? synopsis of the verb to bet Give the sy nop- 
' " - ... - gig of dwirc in the actix'o, like love ; in tha 

passive ; verb to be ; first person plural 
active ; passive ; tobef third paraou aie?- 



passive ? Neuter verb tobel 

Will you nanw the synopsis of learn in 
the first person in the active voice, t hrough 
•ach mood and tense ? Will you repeat 
thtt two tenses of the infinitive and the 
UiMe partielples f SynoMis of hotur in 

/ * 



ive: passive; to be. 

What niuotl does the sttbjunotive 
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of tho verb to he ; the present and hnperfccl of the })assive ; the prewBt sm 
the Rpcoiid fuiuro active. Tlic last, however, corresiKuids in termination , but 
not in KiriiKUiou. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of the 
ronjuiHiioii ;7". There bpc instances, however, of the sul>juiicUve form, whea 
no ioiijiinciion in exprcsseti, l>ul in all such ciwes it is plainly understood : m, 
" Wvn- I to tjo. lie w(»uld not follow;" " Had he known nie. lie would bav« 
trtaieiJ me ditrercn:)y '" that is, " If I were to jpt)," and " If he had known." 
Examples of this description are conjugated as follows : 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

543. IMPEttFCCT TENSE. 

flirifritlar. Plural. 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you, 2. Were yoo. 

3. Were he. ' 3. Were they 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SinsptFar. Phtral. 

1. Uinl I loved. 1. Had wc lov«d. 

2. Had you loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. 3. Had they loved. 

64»i. Tlic «ccond person sineular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in tt; 
as, " Thou hast," " Thou wast,*^ Ami. This form is still retained by that re- 
' epectable class of persona dQaoaMuated (2.) Friends, and in Uie Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.^ 

6+3. Efh, for the termination of the third person sin«;ular. obtained (4.) very 
frcnrrall}' till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave (fi.) and didactic (7.) 
subjects -f as. " He that hiUh ears to liear, let him hear f *' Simple multi|>Iioa- 
tion teacheth to repeiU," &;c. But the custom of the present day is ciecid 
ediy {J>.) Psraiust the usage. (9.) 

o\C). The Scriptures abmind (10.) with instances of the use of the proiioua 
y* for ymi ; as, " Vc arc tlic salt of the earth ;" but it is scarcely lo be a^A 
with in any standard works of modem date. 

64-7. 1 ne loilawing conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verl> 

INDICATIVE PRESEJJT. 

fiirt^tfar fiing7dar. Singfiiar 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

2. Thou lovesl. 2. Thou art love<l. 2. Thou art. 

3. He lovetli or love*. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 

m . , .1 ». , — ■! 

What exceptions? Wl. By whom is thin termination still le- 

lldw dooR the srconrf \uturcdifibr? .S42. tained? 544. fn what writiDj^ii ? .•>44. 

Will yoti cxpriiin tlie », ifTuronco? 5^ Mnanin^ of Sncrrd Seriptweitl .')14. 

What is the sign d tho subjunctive Wkat form of t ho thini person ving^lar 
snood? .516. In it alwa vexprossod? 543. obtained till recoutlyi' 54d. Gi^■e an ex- 
cise an example. 542. Will you supply ample. 545. 
the conjunction ? Meaning of ohtaintdl 545. Of recent? 

<l\''ill you conjugate tl t verb to he in the 5-15. 
aubjunrtive moofl, iinpo cct tense, without ()n what nutrjccts was the terminntioa 

its UHuai Hi^n ? In like nuanor conjugate eth used in writing ? 545. 
2o«r in the pluperrt'ct. Meaning of ^ai<e? of didactic 1 545. 

Will ^'on cttiiju/jatft ^ re In the present In what writings do we find ye used for 

active, interrogative pirr- ? passive? ncu- ynul 546. 
ter verl> tu he 1 ffi it common in modern works ? 546. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number Will you conjugate love in the present 

and person is "Do I study?" " Did she active, according to the ancient usage? 

study ?" »* Were they dismissed?" " Are 517. pansive ? neuter verb to hel 
we.'" In what nunil>er and person is " He 

In what did tho se«^)nd person singtilar hatli*'? "He hates"? "Thou lovost" ? 

of all verbs formerly end ? 544. Give au " Tlimi hnst" ? "He learneth"? "Y* 

example. 544. loam"? He rejolcet]i»»? "Thou art re 

Moaning ot'/ormrr/y? 544. joiced*'? "Thou art"? "lie weopeth*' 



• Excrj>tii75 art, 

(i.) Sonm ttnie tfo. (2.) C»ll«d. (3.) 'llie BiW««. f*.) Prevailed. (R.) L^te. (fi.) 
(7.) AJbOLudii^ iu prcet^ or iu<triettve. (8.) PomuvcIt . ^ \ V%* v^ > H««« nAbf. 



VERBS. 79 

Plwra^ PlurcL. Plural. 

1. We love. 1. We are loved. 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you love. 2. Ye or 3'ou are loved. 2. Ye or vou are. 

3. Tiiey love. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

54S. 0='For a further illustration of these obsolete coiijugaiions, ihc learner 
is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, \vhi<h p-o/ess to fur- 
nish him with a sure and infallible guide to the true and proper use of the 
English language. 



The nominative case governs the verb in number and 

person. 



A verb must agree toiih its nominative case in number 

and person. 

RXJIiS VZZZ. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" William was admired for kis prudence," 
549. WUliam is a proper noun, of the third person, sin- 

6ULAR NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE 

CASE to waS'.admired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb /o 
admire — " Prts. admire ; Imp admired ; Ptrf, part, admired. 1. I 
was admired ; 2. You were admired ; JJ. He or William was ad- 
iiired" — made in the indicative wood, imperfect tense, 
THIRD person, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with IVUlxnm^ 
accordincr to Rule VI I. 

For U a PREPOSITION. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
WUMBE.^, MASCULINE GENDER, and Rgroes With WiUiam, accord- 
ing to Rule V. — "vVbm.. lie ; Poss, his" — made in the possessive 
CASE, and governed hy prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudewe.\s a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number, neuter gender, objective case, and governed by 
JoTy bv Rule X. 

F.XKRCISES IN PARSING CONTINrKI). 

** John was applauded for his clo- " The girl wag ridiculed by her 
queiico." conipanioii'." 

•* The king was crowned at We^t- ** Sus^un v.a.^ re-pftcted for her vir- 
minster Abbey." tuous con luct. 

** Thomas has been csteeinod." " J unes will be rewarded by his 

•* The business will be regulated." inslnicter." 

•♦Addition teaclictli"? " Ilo ihiit liath vas admired? 549. for? 519. his? 549. 

ears" ? " fie that sinnetli" ? " Thfui frmlenre 7 549. 

fcrvcdat" ? "Thou might!<t, couMst, What is a passive verli ? 444. How 

wouldst, or ebouldnt have laniontod"? formed? 510. Why is admired regular? 

What is ilie rule for tho agreement of 533. 

the verb? rule for the nomhialive? rale Why tfl /(r»r a proposition ? 240. Why 

by which verb»i govern tho oUpctivo case? ia his a pronoun? 

" Wnitttiu wan admired lor hin pru- "WWX y«u vvonv v^x-ja X\\% \«tBv»\\\\\^\%»v 

d»no9." Will 70U pars* fTilUam? 549. vvc'iMt 
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a. 

•« We may be erteemed." «* Jiutice may have been ftayed.** 

*• He might have been promoted.*' ** Tlie taitk must be performed.** 

•* William would have been de- ** We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned.*' diahearieued in a good cuiuie.^ 

'* If he bt learned:' 

550. (jTis a copulative coifJU?fCTio?f. 

Be Itamtd is a rrgular passive verb, from the verb io team 
— ^ Pres. learn ; Imper, learned ; Per/, part, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you oe learned ; 3. If he be learned** — made in 
the subjunctive mood, subjunctive form, prbsIent tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBkR, and agToes wiUi Ae, accord- 
ing to Rule VII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED, 

'* If John bo rewarded." "Although you will be disap- 

•* if I am noticed." v^v^ pointed." 

** Unless he be punished." ** If the man had been elected.** 

•• Although they are respected." " Except he repent." 

<« Columbus discovered America." '< Susan assisted the little girl.'* 

** America was discovered by Co- *" The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus." Susan." 

«* John wounded his brother." " Pain follows pleasure.** 

*' John's brother wiis wounded by ** Pleasure is followed by pidn.** 

him." 

2. 

" An obedient son is deservedly ** Unless great labor had been be- 

respected by his friends." stowed on William, he would 

•« An idle boy will be punished." have disappointed the ezpee- 

'* Without knowledge, a man is tations of bis parents." 

commonly (1.) despised." "He will not(l.) mind without 

corporal punishment." 
8. 

•• The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

temberdied in the city of Bos- find it." 

ton." " That lion which was exhibited 
'* The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed 

in a storm of snow." by his keeper." 

4. 

<* I found(2.) John and William (3.) " I have assisted him and his sister 

in the ganlon with their father in many difficulties, to no (4.) 

and mother. (3.) purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

551. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or 
td to the present tense ; as, 

" Ifhe be loarnod.** Will you parte \ft Why in the tubjunctivo form .' 463. 
650. he learned ? 550. Why in the iub< Will jrou parse the remaining ezerelies 
juDctiTe mood f 456. in thete leston* } 

a.) Admrb. (i.) Invfular verb. (S.) For IfBUam Bud imiCtar applf Rute XI. (4^ AiiMilf. 



mREGULAR VERfiS. 



ei 



Pres. tense. 
Go, 
Begin, 



Imperf. tense. 
Went, 

Began, 



Perf. Participle. 
Gone. 



Begun. 



LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Those marked r admit likewise a r^^uliir form. 



Pttunt, 
Abkto, 
Am, 
Arhe, 
Awake,- 
Bear, to 
forth, 
Bsar, to ; 
Beat, 
Be^in, 

BMid, 

Bereave 

Btaecdi, 

Bkl, 

Btnd, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

lilovr. 

Break, 

Itnsf.l, 

Hring, 

Kuiid, 

hunt. 

Boy, 

Catt, 

Catch, 

('.hide. 

Choose, 



hnptrftct. 
ah^n, 
was, 
ap)9e, 
avyoke, r. 

^"'Jhar^ 

any, bore, 
beat, 

bent, 
bcieh, r. 
b,»(>uc;ht, 
bid, biaJe, 

b')UDd, 

l-it, 

tle.1, 

blew, 

broke, 

bied, 

brought, 

b'lilt, 

tuniL 

b'>ugjrtt, 

cast. 

cau'ht, r. 

chid, 

cho»e. 



Ckave, to »piH, dove or clatt, 
Cling, cloBg, 

Clothe, clothed, 

Come, came, 

Coat, cost. 

Crow, crew, r. 

Creep, crept. 

Cut, cnt, 

Hare, tovttitiort^ durst. 
Dare, to chil' i „ 



Ptrf. or Pais.1**rt. 
ai>n<ie. 
been, 
ariwti. 
awaked. 

bona. 

borne, 
beaten, heat 

bent. 

bereft, r. 

besought. 

bifMen, bid. 

bfiutiJ. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

blowo. 

hmken. 

bred. 

Lmuxht. 

built. 

buTiit. 

boUjjht. 
eait. 

caught, r. 
eliiddeu, chid. 
chosen. 



Deal, 

Draw, 

l>riv«. 

Drink, 

Direll, 

F^U 

FalL 

»>rf. 

Feel, 

Fijbf, 

Find, 

Ft**, 

Hio& 

Torfti, 
Forsake, 
TreexOj 
Get, 

r.tid, 

<urd, 

Cfive, 

Cm, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

llavrt. 



dealt, r. 

duz, r. 

iii, 

drew, 

drove, 

draul^ 

dwelt, r. 

eat or ate, 

fell, 

ttdy 

felt, 

fou'ht, 

founl, 

fled, 

filing, 

flew, 

forgot, 

forsntk, 

froze, 

IT''. 

gill, r. 

gin, r. 

gave, 

weiit, 

craved, 

gmuDd, 

«-e»v, 

hvJ, 



cler, dovea. 

rlong. 

clad. r. 

come. 

cost. 

cmwed. 

CTiSpt. 

cut. 
dared. _ 



dealt, r. 

due. r. 

done. 

diawn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, r. 

eaten. 

£illen. 

fed. 

felt. 

f-^tifht. 

fouud. 

fled. 

flung. 

down. 

ft»i gotten, Ibrgot. 

fDrmki^n. 

frozen. 

got.» 

gill. r. 

girt. r. 

given. 

gfine. 

graven, r. 

gn>uiid. 

rrr)xvn. 

h.id. 



Frtatnt. 


Imptrftci, 


Hang, 


honsf, r. 


Hear, 


lieaid, 
■ hewod, 


Henr, 


Hide, 


bid, ' 


Hit, 


fait, 


H.,ld, 


beW, 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


Icpt, 


Knit, 


k!iit, r. 


Know, 


knew, 


liRte, 


laa<d. 


Lay. 


laid. 


I>ad, 


led, 


l>rive. 


left, 


I.end, 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


I.iii. to Ut 


dounu Uy. 


L'aJ, 


In^ided, 


I>fse, 


lost, 


-Make, 


niade. 


Me-rf, 


met, 


7>l(>w, 


Diuwed. 


»'»y» 


pitd, 


Put, 


put. 


Read. 


read, 


Keiid, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


S'''*' 


rode, 


R;"«, 


rung, rang, 


Rise, 


rose, 


Rive, 


rived, 


Run, 


raa, 


Saw, 


saw. 


Say, 


said. 


Sedk, 


■aw, 

Bfiuiht, 


Sell, 


«Md, 


Send, 


■cut. 


8e^' 


«t, 


Sli?ke, 


■hook. 


Shape, 


•liaiied. 


Shave, 


sliavpd. 
■h eared. 


Shear, 


Shed, 


s).ed. 


Shine, 


slionp, r. 


Show, 


■bowed. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


Shrink, 


sliot. 


•hmnk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


hhu!, 


nh';t. 


Sing, 


•uug, sang, 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


Sit, 


sat. 


Slny, 


Sli-.W, 


Sleep, 
Slide, 


saT' 


Slin», 


si U tig. 


Slii.k, 


sliii.k. 


Slit, 


slit, r. 


Smite, 


smote. 


S-Jw, 


tr.w ed. 


Spesk, 


spoke, 


Sj.eerf, 


■pel. 


Spend, 


sjieut, 


Spill, 


spill, r. 


Spin, 


spun, 


Spit, 


spii, SJMf, 



Pmf. or Pan. But. 
bung. r. 
beard, 
bewn. r. 
hidden, hid. 
hit. 
held, 
hurt, 
kf-pt 
knit, r. 
known, 
laden, 
laid, 
led. 
left. 
lent, 
let. 
lain. 
In len. r. 
lost, 
made, 
met. 

mown, r, 
fvxid. 
put. 
read, 
rent 
lid. 

rode, riddeibt 
rung. 
ri«ea. 
riven, 
lun. 

sawn. r. 
said, 
seen, 
sought 
»>l'i. 
sent, 
set. 

shaken. 

sliaped. yhapea. 

sliavrii. r. 

shorn. 

shed. 

shono. r. 

shnwD 

shod. 

■hot. 

■>irunk. 

shred. 

<h'it. 

Bung. 

sunk. 

snt. 

shin. 

sl.'pf. .-^ 

stidden. 

sli.-n ^ 

slunk. 

siii, r - slitteOi 

smitten. 

s«)wn. r. 

s])ol<en. 

upal. 

■pt-ut. 

spilt, r. 

Spl'.U. 

sill!, sfitten.! 



XliVI. When is a verb called irregu- 
lar.' .^1. 

Wil! you name tiio pre<icn1 and impor- 
fect tenses, also the perfect participle of 
g^i begin 7 ami arise 1 awake? bear? 



bid! bite 7 break? choosel 
cat 7 forget ? Iiavc 7 kHoien 1 

lie? (t<» lie down.) n(«/io? rise? uel 

throiD 7 weave ? write 7 



(to carry./ 
do 7 drink 7 



• CMten i* mmrly ()hs•^lete. 
t Xitlden is uearl'y r'woU^te. 



It! compound, /cr<fo<len, i- still ixv ^<vod v»».. 
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Split. 

•priitf, 



•i. 
Stkk, 

(hiBk, 
8*riJt>, 
Htrikr, 
Strinjc 

Itrow or ilmv, 

Bwrar, 
BwMt, 
t«rrll. 
Swim, 
Iwiof, 



■prrad, 
■Hrtrfig, qiFu^ 

ruft, 

■t'ji.k, 

•>mi)<S or tirid, 

■truck, 

■trund, 

■tmre, 

I«mwrd or 
■•rewerl, 

•wrt, r. 
twellftt, 
■«uni, awaa. 



Ptrf. or PuK. Part. 


fy^ttiH 


^iHt. r. 
■linMl. 


Tahs. 
Tnrh, 


■t.niiif 


Trtr, 


•■.ixid. 


Trll. 


sinira. 


Tbink, 


k'urk. 


"n.rive. 


I'Uli^. 


Til row. 


■lunk. 


ThnnI, 


flfri-Hm. 


Tr«d, 


at nirk or Mrickco. 


W.K, 


itran^. 


Wear, 


Mrivra. 


Wnra, 


{ tirvived. 


Wetp, 


Win, 


■worn. 


Wind, 


•wet. r. 
iwonrn. r. 


Work, 


■worn. 


Wrinc, 


twiug. 


Write, 



took< likML 



taiKH. 


feMftC 


torr. 


torn. 


lol<l. 


Md. 


IlKmch*. 


tlMWUkt. 


throve, r. 


tbrivca. 


tlirpw, 


thmwrn. 


Omwt, 


UffMt 


|R»I, 


tndJcs. 


wazeJ, 


wwna. r. 


worn. 


wonu 


wove. 


WDvaa. 


wet^ 


wept. 


woa. 


won. 


woiiwl. 




wrotniht. 


f wrotwhti 


''niuc 


■ wmiag. 


wrote, 


writtaa. 



553. We say^ " I have seen," '' I had seen/' aud '' I am seen,'' using Ite 
participle seen instead of the verb sate : hence, 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, after Aove, and 
had^ and the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*^John has written his copy^ 

554. Has written is an irregular active-transitivk terbv 
from the verb to write — " Pres. write ; Imperf, wrote ; Per/, parL 
written. 1. 1 have written ; 2. You have written ; 3. He or J^% 
has written" — found in the indicative mood, perfect tense, 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, RUd agrCeS wlth JoAfl, bT 

Rule VII. 

John^ copy, and his are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX Cl/NTINUED. 

1. 

'* Job has struck John.*' " James foi!od his little brother m 

John has been struck by Job." the boat." 

The men caugbt the thief in the ** The instructer makes good 

tavern." pens." 

"The tbief was caught by the '* The farmer ploughs the ground 

men in the tavern." in spring. 

A w^ise son will make a glad ** I may spend my time in the 

father." country." 
The act was done by William." 



C( 

ft 



«( 



t« 



currect. in actronlancB 
., the following examples 



with 
from 



Will you 
NoT« \\ 
the Uxt above .' 

**John hns wn»te." 

** He <lone it well." 

** The Bun has r«»8e.'' 

^ The 8un risen yoaterdny in a cloud." 

*' I m»e him yetiterday." 

" Vjf has did his task." 

" Thf liirds Imvo flow awnv»?' 

"Tho birds flown or flow.'* 

" The poat is drove into the ground.** 
* Ho IfOgnn or iMsun to wriUj." 

•* Tho task iiilK>gan." 

** I had went with him." 

** Mv brother has not spoke." 

" The cloth is wovo." 

"The boyn run swinty." 

"Tho tbiefltBs atoh my watch " 



" 11 is copy was wrote well." 

*' Ffe was smote on his chcuk." 

"John was awoke by the noise." 

" My fiithor hns came." 

** He some yesterday," 

" Mary has choso the better part." 

** He jrunk to excess " 

*• Tho book was gave to me." 

" His friunds have forsook him " 

" Ho was not forsook by his children 

"The laborer worked for me forl| 

days." 
" He was took and bound ." 
"John has written his copy." Will 

you DO rse has written 7 
Why is has wriiten an irregular verb? 

5.S]. Why active' 439. Why traiuitiv*? 

440. 



EXERCflS£& 



»> 



•* John is at home." 
•' Rufus rode into the country.' 
•* The sun will shine." 
" The ihicl" was confined in jaif" 
** The horse ran with great vio- 
lence." 



2. 






»» 



3. 



He ahode in peace." 

They would be cruel.' 

We may have been negligent." 

The boys should have been stu 

dious." 
William was in town." 



<« 



cc 



«i 



<« 



** If he will assist me, I shall be 
much (1.) obliged to him." 

•• If he be virtuous, then he will 
be happy." 

** If he is happy, then I am con- 
tented." 

** Had he mentioned that circum- 
stance, I should have avoided 
my present calamities." 

•* Although he acknowledged his 

4. 

" Thou hast benefited me." ** 

*' Ye make no pretensions." ** 

** This doctrine hath no follow- " 
ers." ♦* 

"Iftliouloveme." <* 

'^ If thou art more comfortable, I 
heartily rejoice." 

' If Thomas, who is at school, " 
return in season, I will visit 
you." 

• The boys whom I admonished 

have reformed." 
' The man whose life was in dan- 
ger returned in safety." 



ii 



it 



faults, still he would not recom* 

pcnse me." 
I will write him» lest he neglect 

my business." 
Should 1 be disappointed, I shall 

despair." 
Unless he repent, he will not be 

pardoned." 
Were 1* in yoiu* place, I would 

relieve him." 

Dost thou hear me V* 

Hath he many advisers .'" 

Ye do always err." 

Thou shalt surely die." 

If thou liadst obeyed me, thou 
wouldst not have been disap- 
pointed." 

The task which the instructor 

imposed was performed with 

reluctance." 
The measure which he adopts 

will succeed." 
rhave known a little child that 
, exhibited the prudence of ma 

ture years." 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

555. When I say, " John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infinitive 
mood ; and it follows, as you perceive, tlje verb begins : hence we say that 
h is governed by begirts. 

"He is beginning to read." Here, the infinitive follows the particifde 
beginning ; it is, therefore, governed bjr hegiitinng. 

" He IS ea^er to learn." Here, the infinitive follows the adjective eager 
we therefore say that it is g^ovemed by eager. 

" He has an opportunity to learn." Here, tlie infinitive, to learns is gov 
enied bv the noun opportunity, because it follows the noun. 

In lilce manner the infinitive may be f^vemed by pronouns ; as, " There is 
a fine opportunity for him to learn :'' hence, 

XXiVn. "John bceiM to read." In «* He has an opportunity to learn ?»• 

what nM»od in to read! 555. Why.' 479. What part of speech governs to learn ia 

By whit ig it governed ? 5.55. Why.' 555. this example ? 555. Why? 555. 

" He is beginning to read.*' Wliat gov- " opportunity for him to learn.' 

•mil to read in this case .' 555. What does the infinitive here follow 

^ He is eager to learn." What governs By what, then, is it governed .' 555. 

to learn in this case ? 555. W^hy ? 555. ^^^^^^^ 



(U) Adverb. 



%%eft^>/^ 
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The injinhicc mooiI may he govtrned by verbs^ pariia- 
jdi s, affjrf.ticcs, nouna^ and pronouns, 

KXKKCISKS IX SYNTAX. 
" Janus bt'SfiHS to biani." 

'i.'Vk 7V> Ifirn is n luuiiLAK transitive vkrb — ^ Prts. learn; 
hhpirf. Ifariied ; Prrf, part, lennu'd" — made in the irrriNiTivc 
MoiM), rRi.sK.NT TK.NSK, ujid ^(A'omed by begins^ agreeably tu 
Ri'i.F. Xil. 

Jam*s and luprinn, arc parsed as before. 

KXr.firisr.S IX SYNTAX rONTIXUED. 

" Oi'i.r;r:« dosir«'s tr> Irani." grammar teaches us to write 

*• fir is «-:i_ri'r In Irani." corroctly." 

'' Mr Ii.is d (lesirr Ut rttinly." " III^ uiiould seek to obtain 

•' It s***'!!!') to |)!»MS«' J<*hi»." kiiovvlrd'Te.'* 

** William li;is coiiir to h«*« UP." " Wt' limy be taught to writ*, 

*• 'I'Ih'v an* (irtrriiiinrd to oxcel." n*ad| and spell. * 
** A kiiowlt'd:!'.' of the rules of 

Omission q/*To, the usual Sign of the hifimlice. 

"John saw tii«f man strike (I.) " F heard tho clock strike.** 

tlio hoy." " Th»? tutor bade him do it." 

** Thr inslructrr made him sub- " The 8oldiers dare not rebel." 

niit." *' My uncle let tlie boys play ia 
Tiicj' need n«>t procreed in such tlie garden." 

hawte." " See {2.) the blind beggar dance.* 

NoTK VTI. Tii(i infinitive mood is sometimes governed 
oy conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain 
so high a.s to be invisible.*^ 

EXA!nPLES. 

" They are ahout f3.) to depart?' *' lie dewred no more (4.) than (ff.) 
•* He is wise enough ('^i.) to study." to know his duty.** 



XLVIII. 

557. We have hofore seen, that particifiles partake of the nature of two 
parl.s of .^f>ec(■ll, naineiy, vcrhs iiud adjectives. Our poiut of re.semhiaiic* ' 
which participles have (<> adjrTlivcs. is iii rcierrin^ to some noun iii the sen- 
tciice ill wiiicn they arc us<>i1 ; a.s. '' The sun id setting :" licrc, the parUGipIe 
setlinz is said to rcler to the iioiui snn : Iience, 

VVImt, thc-11, may lt» rc^inliMi an a rulu ** Tlioy aro about todepart." By what 

for thf L'ovoruiTiciit of the iiiHiiitivi! .^ XII. is the iniinitivn ht-ro ffoverued ? What is 

"Joiiii b«.'i,'inn to U.'urii." Will you tho iiott: for thin. ' VI I. 
purn.' tu learn 1 Jamtsl begins 1 55(3. XLVIII. What \* a participle ? 498 

In M over ornittod .•* 4K). **Thfi nun is si'tting." What ia 

Will you DOW par^e the cxercifOM in tingi ft^il . To whiit, then, does 

Jio l(>!t(tori« which follow .' refer.' .'V.tT. Rulu.' XIII. 

What in tiie inlinilivo mood uicd for .' WtU you now pane getting in full? 
479;^ 

"* (1.) Striki It e-iTiTiicd by kule XU. 

(2.) .^'fc is ill tlie inii'urativr, aicreeinz withthouor you, undpntood, hj Rule VU. 
(3.) AJverti. (4.) Knuu. (6.) CofMaactMOi 



PARTICIPLES. 



risen" 



Participles refer to nouns, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*' The wincl is rising y 

558. Rising is a present active participle, from the ir- 
regiiJar verb to rise — " Pres. rise ; Imp. rose ; Ptrf, part. 
—and it refers to loindy according to Rule XIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX rONTINUKD. 

I. 

The mo<»n is setting.' " Mary was pHyinij." 

"'The sun is risinor.' " ] hnvo beon writiii'*"." 

*• The trees are gro\vin«r," " I fouin} liim (^ryiiiir." 

** John was dajicing." " I lefl hii;i rejoicif»g." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 
" The W.sm<f suti cheers ms." 

559. Bising is a participiaj. ai>jective, from the verb to 
rise — " Prts. rise ; Imp. rose ; Ptrf. part, risen" — and belongs to 
surly by Rule IV. 

EXKKCISKS IN SYNTAX CONTINTTED. 

2. 

** The settinfT sun reminds ns of " We view with pleasure the 

declining yfars." twinkling stars." 

' The roarinir winds alarm us." " Tlie roaring cataract strikes u.s 

** The rippling stream pleases with awe." 

us." " Tlie laboring man should not 

'* The singing-master visited me." be defrauded." 

'* Having dined, 1 returned to *' Having slept, he recovered nis 

school." strength." 

* Having foufifht bravely, they " Hnving retired to rest, he was 

were at lusi (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain." 

** John, having exercised too vio- " The thief, having escaped, was 

lently, faiifited." never afterwards seen in that 

reffion." 
4. 

** William returned, mortified at *' A child lefl to follow his own 

his loss." inclinations is most comincm- 

" The stream, swollen by the ly mined." 

rains, overflowed its banks." ** Admired and applauded, he be 
*• The man accustomed to his came vain." 

glass seldom reforms.'* 

Will yon parse tho noxt Ipmou ? What kind o\'a participle) is ** Having 

Will ^ou parso rhinfff in the sentence, dined"? ^M. Why ? 50 i. 

«* The rising snn"? 559. Why is it call- Who (lin«ul, in tho phrnao, ** Having 

ed a participial ndjoctivR.' jf»w. Bccanso dinod, I retnrnod to Rchool" .' 

it duscribeH, like an adjective, and iin- To whnt, then, does Aaoin^(fine<2 refer.' 

plies action, like a participle. Rule Xfll. AVill you now parse the ro- 

Will you now i^arse the next lesson .' maining lessons? 

(1.) At laM n an Miverbial pliniM. 

8 ^ 
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5. 

" A diiwipated ton grieveB liis youth into hii own houie. 

j>arenU." and rendeied to iiiin deaerved 

'* ^ e uiUHtnot neglect any known asiuBtance." 

dutv." « William befriended the deMrted 

** My father took the fomaken man." 

G. 

** Tlie men, being fatigued bv la- fc^ct, was severely and jiurtlj 

lx)r, sought rest iu sleep. ' punished.** 

'' Williftm, lieing dismissed from ** Tlie tree, having been weu^ied 

college, retired to the cuun> down for a long time by aoun* 

try.' dance of fruit, at last (1 .) fell 

** Thomas, afler having been re- to tlie ground." 

peatedly admonished to no ef • 



Active participles, from active-transitive verbs, govern 

the objiXtive case, 

" Jmnes is beatinjsi^ John." 

560. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 

NUMBER, MASCULLNE GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and gOVemcd bj 

beating, by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

*< John is striking William." immediately set off for Bo«- 

'* Susan is study mg her lesson " ton." 

'^ Mary has been rei>eating her ^ 1 spied the cat watching a 
lesson to her motner." mouse." 

*^ Tile teamster, seeing tlie stage ** Plaving given directions to hii 
upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he Jeft his family 

it." and took the stage for Wash 

" Having obtained my request, I ington." 

" He delights injightingj* 

561. Fighti7igi3 a PARTICIPIAL NOUN, in the objective case. 
and governed by the preposition in, according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

" Job was exhausted by wrest- " Job practises fencing daily." 

ling." " The instructer teaches reading, 

** Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and spelling, in his 

sewing." school." 

Waller excels in writing." " Whispering is forbidden in 

* Fishing delights me." school." 

** Boating John.'* Will you parse ticijpial noun ? jfiM. Bocause it implies 

John 1 560. Beating 1 5.58. action, like a participlo, ami haa, also, the 

Will you parse tho remaining exercises sense of a noun. 

in tlie lesson above ? Will you parse the rest of the exercises 

** In fightine." Will you parse JSffhtr- in this lesson ? 
fof ? 561. Why Xifightxng called a par- 

(1.) M kut Um anlverbial jihrue. 



EXCRCISKS. 67 

2. 
562. " You will much obligt me by sendinfr those books '* 

Sending is a participial noun, in the objkctive case, aiid 
governed by the preposition by, according to Rule X. 

Books is a COMMON noun, of the third person, plural num- 
ber, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govcmed by the 
«ctive participle sernihtgf according to Rule XiV^ 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

^* James derives pleasure from " Mary's reading has been useful 
reading useful books." in improving her taste in 

** John is above doing a mean composition. 

action." "I am discouraged from under 

** Parents are pleased at seeing taking this study " 



the progress of their chil- 
dren.". 



*^ A ^ood instructer takes no de* 
light in punishing." 



T\iPi present participle, when iised as a noun, often has the definite article 
tJie before it, ana the prcpositidu of After it j as," By the observing of truths 
you will command respect." With e<|iial propriety, however, it may be said, 
** hy ohser\'iiig; tntlh/' Ate. omiliing both tlie article and the preposition. If 
we u^>e ihc article without the preposition, or the preposition without the arti- 
cle, the expression will appear awkward : henco^ 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used he- 
fore, and the preposition q/* after, participial nouns, or they 
should both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE P.\RSED AND CORRECTED. 

** By ihp observing tb^se rules, " In the regarding his interests, he 

hfc will avoid mistakes.' neglected the public affairs." 

** He prepared them for the event " He was sent to prepare the way 

by the sending to them proper by preaching of repentance. 

information." " Keeping of one day in seven (1.) 
*• In writing of his letter, he made is required of Christians." 

some mistakes." . 

PROMrsCUOlTS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William calls George." " John will be punished for his 
" John's fatlier will reward his insolence." 

industry." " We may improve imder our in- 
** Georg»?'s father's carriage pass- structer, if we choose." 

ed the tavern." " He who would excel in learn 
** If WiHiam return, he will be ing, must be attentive to his 

disappointed." books." 

** Joim has beaten his Kttre brother " She begins to improve." 

most shamefully." 

._ A 

** By 8enHn;» those !>ooks." VVill you Instead of Rnyin^, " By the obuervnur 
ftartv sending i 5G2. bookjtl .%2. . thc»n rul»»»," what should I say.' Why? 

Wrn you par«R thoreixiHinmi^oxcrcisois ,No»e VIII. 

irr fliix losnon? ^ Will you now parse and correct tlie 

Fr<im wj.ttt arb present participles exercises uwlor Note VFII. ? 

fomuMl .> 4^ Wiiryoupnrsc the pronitsciMfUs exor- 

How n*ny i»articiplo9 in in;r he (HHtin- cisf* in Syntax ? Next take those to bo 

•utiihed from other pnrts of speech of the written. 
Name termination ' .500. 

(I.J Statu u a numrnd adjective, bchngUt^Vo d«M|«^ua&HnM3n&^>ii<I 1&>*aV> 



^^ ENGLISH CKAMMAK 

si:.\Ti:.N('r:s to hi: wkiitkn. 

rMl;^. Will you roin|M)si» a wiileiicr, containing an active- transitive 
vt':'li r Oiif. ounUiiniiior a nouliT vi'H) r i.>iiti, containing a pfusive 
vi'i'li .- Our, cxprt'iiHiair tiie same Kfuse au the la«t in an active form.' 
>\ ill ;;<>u ri)iii})')se a ui-ntcuce iiavin^ a verb in the potential nioou ? 
Ojii*. in llic sul'junr.tivc inood r One, in the imperative mood? One, 
in ti'H' iiitiiiitivt' mood r One. having an adj(>ctive in tlie Buperlative 
flt-ii.-i'i- .- One, havinir the artielr' n.'i t-orrerlly uaed bt^fore a vowel' 
();i". h:iviii>r nn adji'ctive in the poiiitive degree Uiat hai» in itself a 
NUi»iTlativf si^riutication ? One, coiilainin;^ Uie relative ichosef One, 
I'ontainiii^ irfiiik? One, with ir/nif iisrd as a compound proimuu? 
OiH'. havinir trJw used as an interrogaliw pronoun ? One, having i 
verb ill tin- subjunctive mood, common form ? 

Will you ronstruct ime or uiorc sentences, which will make senae 
with the word truth rontained in them ? One, with the word wisdoir 
contained in it? One, with the wonl knoirlcdjref One, witli the 
wor<I Inirnfntrf One, with tlie word Siiatrr i* 

W'lii you construct a si'iiu- nee about /jFu^ietLcef One about Ais 
Lonj '.' One or more on the following uubjecttf, namely, geogrti^hif 
garden in if . fu nn .<, o rcha nis }* 

Will you fill up tl^r^ following phrases with suitable words to make 

senae, namely, •* Industry nealth"? *' By — we acquire "? 

In youth characters "? " Arithmetic businesa"' 

** Wabhington hvc htiarts of his " ? 



XLIX. OF TIIE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

bCA. Tlie verbs have, be, will and do, when they are uoconuected with e 

priiuripal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 

verbs ; as, " We have enoug-h ;" ** 1 am gralefnl ;" " lie tciiis it to be so ;" 

' Thoy do as they plc:ise." In this view, ihcy also have their auxiliaries ^ as, 

*' I shftil havp enou-^ii ;" " 1 will he grateful," ifcc. 

bi\'). I'he peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the 
following' acrt>uni of them. 

oJ)(). 1)0 and did infirk the action itself, or tlje lime of it, with greater en- 
ergy and positiveness , as, '' 1 do speak truth j" " I did respect him ;" " Here 
am I, for thou (/irfj.-^ call me." They are of great use in negative ^1.) sen- 
tences ; as, *' I do not fear ;" " 1 did ?iot write." They are almost universally 
employed in askinof ijuestioas ; as, " Does he learn ?" " Did lie not write ? ' 
Thoy sometimes also supply (i.) the ])lace of another verf), and make the rep- 
etition of it, in the same or a su!):seqtient sentence, umiecessary j as, ** Von 
attend not to your studies as he do^s ;" (i. e. " as he attends," &.*e.) " I shall 
come, i( 1 can ; but if 1 do not, please to excuse me;" (i. e. " if 1 come not.") 

o()7. 7JA/y and m/ff/// express the })OSsil)ility or liberty of doing a thing; 
can and could, the power ; as, " It nuiy rain j" " T may %vrite or read ;" 
*' He iriight have improved more than he" has j" " He can write nmch better 
than lie coulil last year." 

XLIX. Which uro the auxiliary vorhs.' Wliat erttict have do and did in sen- 

612. lenrjiH.-' 5f)(». Give nn nxnniple. 566. 

What is an auxiliary verb.' ftll. Will you givts an Hxainplo m which ths 

What a principal oup.'* rupctition of the princijutl verb is un 

When are hare, hr, rciil, and *fo princi- necessary i* 506. 

I»ai verhs? 564 (iive an cxaniplo of What do 7Nay and mtjrAt oxprcss ? 567 
eac/j. 5(J4. 



(I.) Dcuyhf. (2.) To fill up. • ««e <\>»aVhx K-* \W , 




AUXILIARY VERBS; B9 

SCB. Must is sometimei ca)1«d in for a helper, and denotes necessity ; as, 
" We must speak tbe truth, whenever we do speak, and we must not prevaii* 

cate."(M • 

669. wUly in the first person shnsilar and plural, intimates (S.) resolutioil 

. . . . « .. ^^^^ ^jj 

bondiur,- 

will have a pleasant walk." 

SIO, SJtaU. on the ccMhtr^^ m the first person, lEfimply foretdls ; in the 
second and tnird persons, it promises, commands, or threatens ; as, " I shaR 
ro abroad :" " We shall dine at home ;" ^* Thou shah, or you shall, inherit the 
land ;" " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall account for their 
misconduct/' The following passage is not translated (3.1 aibcording to the 
distinct and proper meanings of the words Bhtdl and wi/l : " Surely goodness 
and mercy snail follow me all the days of my life ; and I %^II dwell in &e house 
of the Lord for ever." It o«)^t to be, " will follow me," aad '^ I shall 
dwell."— The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames^ aiid cried out, 
** I will be drowned ! nobody ^uUl help ifte \" made a sad msapplicauon of 
these auxiUaries. 

571. These observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs iri^/ ana 
bIuxUj must be understood of explicative sentences ) for when' the sentence is 
interrogative, just the reverse, (6.) for die most part, talces place : thns, " I 
shall go," "Vou toil I so " express event (6.) only; but^ " Will you go?" 
imports intention ; and " SIuul I go 1" /refers to* the will of another. Bui 
** He shall go," and " iihaU he go ?" both imply will j expressing or referring 
to a command. 

572. \Vhen the verb is put la the subjunctive mood, the meaiiina|' of ttiese 
auxiliaries likewise undergoes (7.) some alteration ; as the learners will readily 
perceive by a few examples : " He shall proceed 'J* " If he sfuUl proceed j'' 
" You shall consent }" " If yo« shall consent." These auxiliaries ar6 softie * 
times interchanged (8.) in the mdicative and subjunctive moods ; to convey the 
same meanino; of the auxiliary ; as, *' He ipiU not return j" " Tf he shall not 
return ;" " He shall not return j" " If he irill not returti." 

573. tVoUld primarily (9.1 denotes inclination of will ; and should^ obfiga- 
tioii ; but they both' vary tneir import, and are of\en used to express simple 
event. 

574. Do aiid hai^ are sometimes used as priiicipal verbs, according to the 
following 

STNOPSIS. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. I do. I have. 

imp. I did. I had. 

Per/. 1 have done. I have hwf. 

Plitp: I had done. T had had. 

1 Fill. I shall or will do. I shall or will have. 

2 Fut» I sliall have dokvB. I shall have had. 

Whnt is the use ofmutil !XS. . all the days of my life ; and I will dMrell 

ViThat does voiU intima'to in the fir^it in the hoaiie of the I/ord for ever." 570. 

perxon sinofular.^ plural? 5lS9. Give ao fn what congidts the mistake in the 

example. 569. In the secood and third expreHsion which the foreigner made 

persons ? 569. Give an example. .'i69. when he fell into the Thamea ? 570. 

What does shall intimate in the first What do skaU and loUl denote in inter- 
person .' 570. Give an example. 570. rotative sentences; as, *' Shall I go?'* 

in what particular is the translation of ** Will you go ?*' 571. 

the following passage incorrect? "8are- "^liat do totnild and shotdd primariljr 

ly goodness and mercy shall follow me denote ? 573. 

(l.>T«>«hwi> the troth. (2.)Show». (3.) Czpreiiwd. ^\^ >\e»xvvo%. «^^^:««^sxr^» 

fS.) ¥n»t happcM. e?.) Snifcn. <8.^ To «w^it8e one tot *!te ttn^w <!i,\ Vk-^ %!t*.i^w». 

8* 
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575. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. i nray or can do. I may or am have. 

Jmp. 1 ini^hi, could, would, or should 1 iiiighl, could, would S" should have' 

do. • 

Per/. I may or cau have doue I may or can ha»'e ha'L 

Piup. 1 mighl, ctfuld, would or should I ini<^ht, could, would or should hav« 

have done. • had. 

576. SUBJUiXCTIVE MOOD. 
Pr^s. 1. If 1 do. If I have, &c. 

57(3—]. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pi-fes. Do yon, or Do you do. Have you, or Do you have. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. To do. To have. 

Per/. To have done. To have had. 

578. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Doinpf. Having. 

Per/ Done. Hatl. 

Cotnj} per/. Having done. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

679. Defective verbs are those which are used only m 
some of the moods and tenses. 

680. The following are the principal ones : 

Pres. Tunse. Imp. Tense, ^^Cf' Pf-'*'^^P^^ 

May, Alight, (Wanting.) 

Caii, Could, - 

Will, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

MuMi, Must, ■ ■ 

Ougfhl, Oagiit, 

Quoth, 

631. Of those, ov^ht and rnvst^ you perceive, are not varied. 
bWt. OntrJit and quoth are always used aa principal verbs. (hisUt is me 
hame in the iniprrf'ect tense as in the present, aiid is always followed by an in- 
fijiitive J as, ** He ought to study j" ** He ought to have read." In this last 
exanipie, ofight is in (he impertect ; and in tlie first, it is in the present. Tliis 
we dctennliie by the nifinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when the present 
infinilix e follows otifflU, oufrht is in the present tense ; but when the perfect in- 
finitive follows it, it is in tht* imperfect tense. 

583. In Kngfli.sh, verbs are ofien used both in a transitive and intransitive* 
or ncntrr sigiiilication. Thus, to/l'ittev, when it vsigiiifies to make even or levelf 
is an active-transitive verb j but when it signifies to grow dull or insipidf it is 
on iulrnn.sitivc verb. 



Will you repeat the Bvnop<«is of do Which are not varied.' 581. 

throuirli all the inowid ? otharel How are ovght and quoth always unedf 

Will you conjugate dn in the prcBOut 582. 

tense ? have in the perfect tynse .' How can you tell when ov^kt is rn the 

\A'hnf, is the purfect participle of do? pros«'nt ten?4«? .^89, 

tfrA/7/^e? the conipouud perfect of do 1 of When is it in the imperfect tense ? 583 

A^r/;/ Give uu example of ench tense. 588. 

Z*^, WhHt aro defective vorbn.' 579, W\\ew is to Jluttca Vx\^w*\\,\>ni,wxd when 

\yill yon inentJon t/ip principal ones, intTau«"\l\v«? SfiS. 

»»'/rA tJicir impt-rfoct tvnaoa .' 580 llow» VViOXv, m» \»t\»» o^«u \x%«i.> ^Sft 
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584. A ueutrr or intransitive verL>, by the additiou ol a preposition, may 
become a compound active-traHsitive verb ; as, to smile is intransitive ; it caa- 
uok, Uierutbre. be t'o-lowcd by an objective case, nor l>e changed into the pas- 
sive form. We caiiuot say, '* Slie smilud him/' or " Ue was sraiJed ;" but 
We say, very projKjrIy, " She smiled on him j" ** He was smik-d on by her." 

58.9. Prepositions affect tiie uieaiiiiig' c^' verbs in dilT^wu ways. To cast 
meaijs to thrmo ; as, " He cast a stone at iicr." T'o cant upj however, means 
to compitte : at, '' He cjists up bis accouiiLi." Ip all instances in which Vom 
preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should be considered 
a pari of the vorb, and be s<i treated in parsing. 

586. Tliere are some verbs, which, although tliey admit an ol>jective case 
aAcr ihcm, stit) do not indicate tlie least degree of action 3 as, ** I resenil>l« 
my father." This seeming inconsistency may.be easily reconciled by reflect- 
ing that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference tc its object. Ot 
this nature aretlio verbs retain, resemhU, otcn, hactj ifcc. 

dH7. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and art 
iheuce called neuter passive vert>s \ as, '' J(»hn goes home to-night.'' Here 
goes is an intransitive verb. But in tlie sentence, '' John is gone home," it 
^oiu! is a neuter |)ussivc verb. Again, in tlie phrase, " William comes," comet 
IS au iiitra)u>iUve verb j and in the phrase, " William is come," is cotue is a 
neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

' Williajn had liad many advan- *' He has had many preciouB op- 



tages before he improved portunities.' 

them in a proper manner." *' John will do as his iustructer 
** A good scholar will not do directs." 

what (1 .) is forbidden by liis " He may have had time." 

instructer." 

2. 

" 1 own this book." ** 1 cannot believe him." 

" Charles resembles his parents." " His fatlier does not hesitate to 
** He retains his place." trust him." 

3. 

'* The farmer casts seed into the " She smiles sweetly." 

ground." " She smiled on John." 

** The mercliant casts up his ac- " John was smiled on by fortune 
• counts ollen." in every undertaking." 

4. 

" The instructer has come." " Mary was gone before her moth- 
* Our instructer has come." er came." 

" William has gone to visit his " When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases." 

" Susan has gone.!' 



How can an intransitive verb become Is resemb'e, Htriotly sjicaktng, a transi- 

transitive.' 584. Give an example. 584. live verb? 586. 

t^'but (iuot) to cagt mean f 585. Why does it admit an object after itf 

Moaning of to cast up? .585. 58^). 

Wbcn may tbo preposition be reckoned There are several verbs of this class ; 

pHTt of ll»e verb? 585. will you namn some of them? .586. 

How should it be considered in pars- What is a neuter passive verb.' 587. 

Ing ' 585. Give an example. 587. 

Will you now parse the next lessons ' 



(I.) IF/totituid* for •* thtt vrhichi^or •' dw thin^ whieli." Apply RuU V. Vl.Aai.VlU. 
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a staff wUIt mc>on1i;^iit j" " He was taken iriih slrataj;;em. aiid killed b^ a 
sword j"' ai.d it will appear that tlicy differ in sig-niti cation more than one 
at first view, would be apt to imag^iiie 

Prepositions govern the oljjective case, 

EXKUCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John lives tvithin his income." 

600. Jflthin is a preposition. 

Income is a coynaos noun, of the third person, singular 

NUMBER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, Bud gOVCmed by 

nnthiuy according^ to Rule X, 

EXERCISES IN SVNTAX CONTINUED. 

" Thomas made his fortune by H(^ mad« the sun to shine by 

mdustry." day, and tlie moon(l .) to give 

" Susan labors with her needle light by night." 

for a liveiihood." " Beneath the oak lie acojrta in 

** Respecting that affuir, there was great abundance." 

a controversy.*' " John, \i^ho is at all time«r watch 

" In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it. attend to that concern." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601 . Will 3'ou fill up the following sentences with suitable prejio- 
sitions to make sense ? " John was — the house when he was seized 
a fit." " The busy bee — summer provides food — the approach- 
ing winter — the prudence — a rational being." 

\Vill you supply the objects to the followiifl'^. " James was catch- 
ing ." " He was beatmg ." " He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the following .* 
was running." ** was dancing." 



Will you supply verbs in the following ? " A dutiful child — 
his parents." <• Grammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about hoys? One, about 
whtUesf One, ^boMt snakes f One, uhoxki foxes f One, fAwxii par entsf 
One, about brothers f One, about sisters? One, about uncles f One, 
about aunts f 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

G02. A conjunction is a word that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 
but one. 



Will you repeat the rule rc»pect.in« the What U a RiinpFe sentoiice : 253. Give 

government ot noun«i by prepositions r X. an exnmple. A componnd sentence? 

'* John liveti within liifl income." Will S!56. GiVe an example, 

you parse wUhin ? 600. income 1 600. Why calFed compound ? 954. 

Will you now take t\^c remaining ex- LIII. Mcaninfj of cow/uwrf ton 7 257 

erciaen to be parried ; after which, those What is a conjunction ? 60S. 

to bo written /* Meaning of copulative 7 264. 

I _ .. I - a II — ^ -— IIM - - ■- 

O-} Tbe tine im, •' He niarfe thfi mnon." 3foa/i, iheu, » m V\j(t cA]^«icX\w «a«^ ca^ivrwi Vi(<| mwie au)«t 
«otw. mnj eoaaeetad witb ntn, by Rule XI. 
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fM. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, servo to connect sen 
tmces ; as, " Blovsied is tlie man who feareih the l^ord.'' 

601. Conjunctions very often unite sentences wlicn tbey appear to unite 
only words ; as b ilic followiji^ sentences : ** I)uiy and interest foritid vicious 
indulg^encos.^' *' Wisdoin or folly govcrua us." Lacli ol" these forms of ex- 
pression cont^ns two sentences, namely, the first, '' Duty forbids vicious in- 
dulgences }" " Interest forbids vicious iuduigeuccs :" tlic second, ** Wisdom 
governs us j" " Folly governs us." 

RirXJE! zz. 

Conjuncttoiis connect verbs of the same mood and tense^ 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXKIICLSES IN SYNTAX. 
605. " William writes and ciphers.' 

Jind is a copulative conjunction. 

Ciphers is a regular active intransitive verb, from the 
veib to cipher — " Pres. cipher ; Imperf, ciphered ; Per. pari. 
ciphered. 1. I cipher ; 2. You cipher ; 3. He or WiUiam 
ciphers" — made in the indicative mood, present tense, 
THIRD person SINGULAR, and agrcos with Williani understood, 
and is connected to loriks by the conjunction andj agreeably to 
Rule XI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

*' Jkhn ciphers rapidly, and reads "Though he is lively, yet he is 
correctly." not too volatile." 

*' If we contend about trifles, and '' If he has promised, lie should 
violently maintain our opin- act accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few ** lie denied that he circulated 
friends." the report." 

SENTENCES TO RE WRITTEN. 

( W5. Will you compose a sentence containing the conjunction iff 
Om , containing aitd? As many sentences as there are conjiuictiona 
whV^h follow ; each sentence containing one ? MUurush. Unless. 
For. Becmtsc. T/terefore. Or. J^eitlter. Korr 

Will you compose a sentence about Jacksoji? One, about CiavT 
Ope, about Monroe f One, about Madison? 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the paeeions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

Wlmt is the use ofthe copulative con- Do conjunctions ever connect sen- 
junction ? 26.5. tencos when tlipy app(;ar to connect words 

Will you repeat the list of copulative only? itO'l. (aivo an example. 604. 

coniunctioua ? 266. *• Williani writPK and ciphers." Will 

What does disjunctive sij^nify ? 271. you parse and 1 605. cip/imi ? 605. 

What dooR the disjunctive conjunction Will you, in the next place, take the 

connect ? 374. extTcises to be parsed and written, and 

Will you repuat the list of them ? 275. dispose of them ? 

What in the rule fur connecting words 1.1 V. What is the meaning of inter 

by conjunctions ? XI. jVction ? 28<\. 

What other wonla^ besides conjunc- \V\\iiV«Lte\viXfcT)^>Avj»A'*. ^K\, 
Uoat and prepositions, connect ? 009C 
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608. We do not tay, " Ah, I !" " Oh, I !" Imt " Ah, me !" " Oh, me !" 
asing the olyeclive case aflnr the inlcrjeclion. 'I'hc pronoun here spokiMi of, 
you perceive, is ofliie first pitrsou : hcuce. 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person «ire put in the 
objective case, after the interjections Oh ! O ! ak ! &IjC. 

609. We say, ** O Ihou persecutor !" " Oh ye hypocrites !" " O thou w1k> 
dwellest," &c.': hence, 

Note XI. The interjections O / oli! and nrj / roquire 

the nominative case of j ronouns in the second person. 

EXKRCISKS TN SYNTAX. ^ 

CIO. ** Ah me ! I f)n/st perish . ' ' 

Jih is an interjection. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular, 
OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by ah, agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTIMJEl). 

" O, thou (I.) who hast murdered deaf* (3.) to tlie calls of duty 

thy friend I" and honor.'" 

" O, thou who hearest prayer !" ** Oh I happy (4.) us, eurrounder. 

" Ah me I must I endure all this?" with so many blessings." 
" Ah ! unhappy (2.) thou, wiio art 

SENTEN(^.ES TO BE WRITTEN. 
611. Will you compose a stmtenee containing alas? One, con- 
taining o/i,!* One, about volcanoes? One. txboxii lakes? One, about 
islmuh? One, about Wehster tlie statesman.^ One, about a good 
geholar ? One, about a poor scholar f One, about a good instriwlrr ? 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

f)1^. Apposition, nn gTsmnmar, siginiiefl the putting of two noun» in tlie 
same case. 

613. When I say, ''John tlie mechanic has come," I am speaking of only 
one person j the two nouns, John and nt^chanic, both morming or referring tc 
the same person j consequently ihey arc put, by aj)positiou, in the same case t 
hence, 

ruiaS xir. 

fVJten two or more nouns, in the same sentence y signify 
the same thing, they are put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 



Will you repeat from the list six inter- Will you no\T take the remaining ex- 

jectioHR ? 9%. erciaes to be parsed and written ? 

How may an interjection generally be LV. Mn&ning of appoaition 1 61^ 

known ? 98(». "John the mechanic." How many 

" Ah mo !" In what cane in me 7 610. porrtonn arc here Hpoken of.' 613. Should, 

What rule or note applies to me 1 X. then, the two nouns, John and mechanic^ 

"O thou,*' tc. What note applies be in thn same, or a difforent case ? 6Iii 

10 thJnu? XI. What is the rule for this agreement 

" A'l me !'* Will you parse altJ me ? XV. 

3J0. 

(I.) ForiAou, apply Note XI. [JL^ iM^ran >w't^^ thn«^^a^ ^uV«lV. 

{S.) Belong* to tilio, by Kula IV. iM A\vti\Y V.«Vft W . 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
GI4. *'Wcbstrr the afatesman has left us." 

Sl€Uesnian is a common >'oun, masculink or.vdrr, third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, NOMINATIVE CASE, and pUt ill appo- 

eltion witli fi'thster, by Rule XV. 

EXEKCI8BS I\ SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

" John the Baptist was beheaded." " Cicero, the orator, flourished in 

** David, the thief, was appre- the time of Catiline, the con- 

hendcd." spirntor." 

" Johnson, the bookseller, has " I visit Thompson, the profes- 

failed in business." sor, often." 

" 1 consulted Williams, the law- " John, the miller, died yester- 

yer." day." 

•* If John will not go, I will go " We will inspect the goods our- 

niysolf." (1.) selves." 

" You yourself are in fault." " I, I am the man who committed 
" TlK*y themselves were mis- tiie deed." 

taken." 

Re.nuxrk 1. — For the same reason that o«c noun agrees witli another in cas«, 
It a;*Tees with it iii number and person also. 

" 1, Alexander, by the grace of ** We, the representatives of tht 
God, em|>eror of all the Rns- people of these colonies, do 

sians, promulgate this law." make this declaration." 

Reniark 2.— Wheji one noun (lescril>os or qualifies another, the one sa 
^ualifying^ becomes an adjective in seine, and may l)c so considered in pars 
\si^. According^ly, 7/r/.»/w//, in the phrase '' Trcmonl House," is aji adjec- 
tive belonging to House, by Rui.£ IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The Marlborough Hotel is situ- " John Dobson was in town yet 

ated in Washington -street." terday." 

'* l^Jie firm of Messrs. Williams " John Johnson, the blacksmith, 

& Sons, has failed." has broken his leg." 

Rermtrk 3. — When tJie noims which refer to llie same person or thing are 
sepn.rate<i by verbs, as, " Webster is a statesman,*' it is customary to apply 
owe or more *^^ the following rules : 

1 . Aii^ x'erh nnnj have the same case after it as before it, when both words 
ref^r to i. <■ same thing, 

•2. The verb to nK. through all its variations, has tJie same case after it a* 
that which wxt precedes it. 

" Web«ter the statesman." Will you " Tremont House." What part of 

^zx^ti stattsMiml 6H. speech is Tretaontl Remark 3. How 

Will vou now purfio the succeeding ox- used htiro .' Remarks. Will you parsa 

ercises ? it in full ? 

** I wiil'go mydolf." Will you parse Will you now parse all the exercises 

myitelfl under Remark S i' 

How is the compound p<}rsonal pronoun Wh»t is the rule pr rules usually giv- 

formod in the singular .' 3d6. How in the en for parning 5tot«fmait, in the phrase, 

plural .' 366. " Webster is a statesman" .? Remarks, 

When one nonn is put in apposition 1, 2, 3, 4. 

with another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do Webster and 

agree with it? Remark 1. stat.e,sma,n both mean or refer to the samo 

Will you now parse the next exe"- person ? In what case, then, ought tlicy 

eises ? to be ? 613. By what rule ? XV. 

(1.) Mtftrlf'nn enmp^nufi penonai prnooun, finl p«»i^»uxrtt»M,\jom\i«X\Nft t>»»,'ktAviX\^x\!va«*«* 
wiOi i, bf Rul0 XV 

9 \ 
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3. Piuta-e TtrAa ef yia7niiig,jujffipgt S^c. hait Ihe ntntr ran ajter thm 9t 
befirt Iban. 

'i, NrMtr rrrhs hart. Ihc lam cair a/Irr them at b-'fart Ihrn. 

CIS. The ToivgoiDg mlOL iu the a|H:uiiu of (be wriur, arc ■x\\t>\\y unHrei- 
ranr, icndiur nnraly lo eniilan tivt Hiind uT )iui learner by rcifiinn; him ta 
tuaVe B iKiiuielJoii lu liinii, witni there exiau iinne in pRnnple. lu comiban- 
■ion at ihiH farl, Mr. Murray hu the rullaniitff mnaik >- 

GIT. "Jly iJieH) mmplDi ]1 nmiRiira, thai Uif verb In he hn> on nvemrnenl 
of CUES, Ua Kon-ci ill idl ill Inrnu ns a (laiilm-ii.r Ui the tiisri ; h> ilial ibr Wo 

It, iniiirl alwn)* tie nliiia. Perhiipi thin BUbJBrl uiii be man iaudiigiliki by oh- 
■erviiig (bat the worcln, in Ihn raHC* prerwlinji ninl rnllnwhig ihe verii fn bt, 
may lie Kniil lo lie in a|j|Hi'iliiin In enrh olhpi. 'Hiiu, in ilic n-niciH'o, ' I iiit 
tlersIcBitl It lobff him,' tbp mircls il auH liim are \a Hjipoiiiiinn ; iba! bt, liny r»- 
liT to iliu suiim: ibiiig, ami ;re in Ibi' same CHsi'." 
MS. FXEIICIKES IS SVM'AX. 

" Wt'bstpi ie a alalt'unaii." " Julius Co^aar wna tital Romatt 
" John ia a good Fcholar." gpneral who cuii[|uered tin 

•' William will bccniiw a distin- Gaiila." 

(ruiaiwdandvalaublfcilizf^n." " Tnin alrtilM a iioldler." (I.) 

" Sbf walks a quwn." (I.) " Will Hiicaks a iicriveiier." 

"HeiBslyk-dLord(l.)Mayor(l.) " Claudiu. Nero, Caligi.la'a un- 

c? London." i:l('. a senseless fVllow-obloia- 

"Hr «-.u .i.uon-d Jolii),"(l.) ed tlie kingdom ■' 

<'Si.en.ovrsafl.u*u.-{l.) 



" We nt firat took it to be lipr, but tliej rpprec.nlei 

ailerwatJa ucrc tiiiiviiictd bave hvM " 

tlinl (.!.) it was not slu',- " Wboin (5.) 

"IIo ia not Ibc person wlio (4.) tob«?" 

it BMined be was." '= The vroCrt 

••I understood it to be hiin (I.) tutor to ' 

Rrm-^KS^h not iinf«ciMc-nliv ba|.pfni Ibal llie < 

•Gd i as, " 'IIkt ina.ta biin ti.plam ;' Ih.il h, lo 




rbpy nanipd liini John." " They proclaimed him kine." 

riie soldiors iiiodc him gen- "Jits cnuntryiueu crowned hii 
cml." eiiiprroi. 

Sly. si:NTr\OKS to he paiiskd a^d correoteh. 

It inigSit liavi- been iiiiii,((>.) but " She is the person who I undel 
llien- is no proof (7.) of it." stood it to have been." 

rboii^h I was blmiH-il, it could " Wlio do vou 

ni.t have been me." " Wlmm do iiii 



n- wlto I tnok tobo abe." " Whom tliir 









NOUNS. 

€20. SENTEN(^ES TO HE .WRITTEN. 

Will you o<)m]>o8e a sentence iiaving nouns in apposition .' One, 
linving Roiins in apposition, but separated by a verb ? One, having 
a noun ust'd as an adjective ? 

Will you construct a sentence having in 'it tlie word whof One 
having wlwsef One, having w/iom? One, having whntf One, 
hvivmgUiat? One, having ?/itfn.* One, having ?row///w .** One, hav 
in^ boyf One, having girls ? One, having parents ? 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

<)21. Tv addiess sr«^ii>^s to apeak to ; as, " James, your fatlicr lias come." 
Tiie name ol' fUc person addressed mnsl always be ofilie secoiitl pcTsoii; and 
« Mouji ill this situation, when if has no verb to agree with it, and is wholly dia- 
^K>niiect<^d with the r^^sl of the scntciK?e, is said to l>e independeaU Hence, 



alien an address is madc^ the name of the person or 
thing addressed is in the nominative case independent. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
;'• - 022, *'Johu^ wiU you assist me?" 



!'■■'•- John is a proper noun, of the second person, stngular 

^\^ WUARR, MASCULINE GENDER, and NOMINATIVE CASE INUEPEND- 

jc! '«»T, according to Rule XVI. 

■ ■ EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED, 

1. 

^ AI7 lords, (1.) the time has come " Rufua, you mtist improve your 

when we must take some de- time. 

cisive measures." " Gentlemen of the jury." 

** In making tJiis appeal to you, " James, (1 .) study (2 ) your 

my fellow-citizens, 1 rely en- book." 

tirely on yo«r candor." ** William, do try to get your les- 

son to-day." 
2. 
** Boys, attend to your lessons," " My dear children, let no root of 
'* Girls, conic into school." bitterness spring up among 

** Did you speak to me, girls.'" you." 

LVI. *< James, yonr father has come.*' When is noun independent.' 621. 

Which word ii«re is iho name of the per- What is the rule fo' a noun put indo> 

sun addroiised.' pendently? XVI. 

What i« the meaning of to addressf In the sentence, *< John, will yon aa- 

6S1. sist me?" will you parsie Juhnl 6*22. 

Of what person is a noun when an ad- Will you next parse tho rest of th« 

irois is mule ? 621. exercises in this rule ? 

"^ ■ - I ■ ■■ ■ I. I !■ I 1 1 I - n 

iiO BiAt XVL (2.) Iiuperativ* awod, and agran with thou or you understood, by Rule VII 
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LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

"623. Ill tlie phrase, " The sun beiii^ risen, we set saiy the firsl dausK! ».f 
the scuience. namely, " The sun being risen,'' has nntbfng^ lo do wilh the rc- 
maindor : the noun and participle may, therelbre, when taken io^Iht^ l>e liard 
to be in the nruninative case indep<Midont ; l»ut as we have alreaay oiie case of 
this naiiirc, we will, tor tlie .vake of making' a distinction, call iLis (llie iiotan 
joined wilh a participle) the nominative case absolute. Hence, 



A noun or pronoun before a jwrticijjlc, and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative catte 
absolute. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The sun (1.) beingrlseUy(2.) we " Wellington having returned to 

departed." England, tranquilhty was r«- 

" Egypt being conquered, Alex- stored to France." 

ander returned to Syria." " Bormnarte being conquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored." 

lost." << The conditions being oblserred 

" The soldiers retreating, victory the bargain was a mutua. 

was lost." benefit.' 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Him (3.) onlv excepted, who ** Him being destroyed, the re- 
was a murderer." maining robbers made their 

** Uer being dismissed, the rest of escape, 
the scholars behaved welL" 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — A verb in the uiBnitiTe mood is sometimes 
placed independently ; as, *' To be frank, I own I have in- 
jured you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To confess the truth, I was in " To tell the plain truth, I per- 

fault." suaded him to stay." 

« To display his power, he op- " To convince you, I will co» 
press ed his soldiers." tinne here till you return." 

LVII. " The BUD being risen, we set LVIU. "To confosi the truth. I 

■ail." How many wonlt in this sen- was," See. Bow is to wnftss used r — 

teuce, used independently, are taken to- Note XII. 

gethor i* 623. What is the mle for it ? Note XII. 

Why is this case denominated ihecas* What is the infinitive mood used for' 

absolute ? 623. 479. 

What is the rule for the case absolute? How many tenses has it ? 598. 

XVil. What is its usual sign .' 517. 

Will you now take the parsing exer- Will you now parse the exercises mi 

cisos under Rule XVII., and then the der Note XII. ? 
sentences to be corrected ? 



(I.) to the aomio»liveat'*e abwlute with being men, by Rul« XVII. (2.) Rale XIII. 

(S.J Wbea a. aoca iiinthe cue al«olute, it should be tn th* nowiuaUv* caie. Uim dwuld tlwrefors bsAc 
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** To piny IS pleasant." What is pleasant? "To play." Tlio infiiiitive 
to piay is, tlieii, the nominative case to is. " Thou shaJt not kDI. is rc'miri'ti of 
all men." What is rctjuirod ? " Thou shall not kill." Tho vorl) w reiiuired, 
thcu, agrees with " Thou shall not kill/' as its nominative. Jleiioe, 

02G-1. Note XIII. — The iufinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently pui as the nomiiialivc case to a verb 
of the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SVNTAX. 

* To excel requires much exer- " Thoti shall not kill, is the com 

tion." mand of God."' 

** To abandon friends will sink a " Honor thy father and thy moth- 
man's character." er, is required of all men." 

* To practise reUgion is our du- " To write a fair hand requires 

ty.*' practice." 

Remark 1.-— 7'o excH is tlie nominative case to requires by Note XIII. , 
aiid reqairt>s afjrecs with to excel by ituie VIJ. In parsing "Thou shall not 
kill/' wc tirsl apply Rules VI., VI l. and IX. The whole phrase is considered 
the nominative to \s required, by Note XliJ. 

5. Tlic iuHnilive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the oWcrt of a 
transitive verb ; as, " Bo^'s love to play." What do l>oys love ? " To play." 
The object of /irwe, then, is to play. " Children do not consider how much has 
been done for them by their parents." Consider what ? " How much has been 
fionefnr them by tlieir parents ;" hicluding for the object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, 
may have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood, to which 
the adjective may belong. 

* cm. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To see the sun is pleasant." " Defraud not thy neighbor, i» 
** To practise virtue will be pro- binding on all." 

ductive of happiness." " To do good to our enemies, is 
*' To be ridiculed is unpleasant not natural to our hearts." 

J^marks. — Pletiscmt agrees with " to soe tlie sun," by Note XIV. Bind- 
in^ agrees with " Defraud not thy neiglibor," by the same auihorily. To is 
Apply Rule VII. j to sun, Rule VI IF. ; to the infinliive lo .see, Note XIIX. 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITI^EN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences havinjr an infinitive gov 
erned by a participle ? One, using an infinitive alter a noun ? One, 
describing the manner of playing ball ? One, or more, on tlie man- 
ner of playing tag f One, on the duty of children to mind their pa-' 
rents ^ One, or more, on industry f One, on tke business you intend 
to pursue for life .'* 

** To play 18 pleasant.** What ia pleua- Since we have a rule for to lorcj ns a 

ant / What, then, is the nominative to verb, there is no noeusKity fur consiilerin;]; 

♦*? 626-1. Rule : Note Xfll. it the object in parxine : whut rule, then, 

"Thou shall not kill, 19 required of ail will you apply to it ? XH. 

men." What is reqaired f Will you numo an nxnmple in which 

What is the nominative to t>rs^tfrerf 7 there ifi imrt of a ecntenco uf<ed as iho 

e36-l. Rule .' Note XIII. obiert of a verb .' 627. Remark 2. 

Will you now parse the rnmaining ex- '* To see t'he buh in pleanant." Will 

seises under this rule .' you parse plaaaant 7 to stel the? ^un 7 Ui 

** Boys lovo toplay.*-' What fs the oh- Will you now parse tl\« t^vcA.VcAaN^^'v. 

|ecr «f Imp* » €97 Heraark 9 «tc\««« utx^iw ^v»\« 'XVN 

9* 
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LIX 

630. In the phrase, " John and James are here/' the sense is that ** John 
and James arc both here :" two persons are therefore spoken of, which ren- 
ders it necessary to use tne plural verb art, to agree with two nouiis wliich inr 

dividually are suigular : hence, 



Two or more nouru or pronotms, of the singtdat nvm' 
Oerj connected together by and, either expressed or 
understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pranount 
agreeing with them in the plural number 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 



^ Johh and Joseph can get their 

lessons/* 
" Time and tide wait for no nQum.*^ 
'' My coat and pantaloons were 

made by Watson." 



** William and James run." 

*' Mary and Harriet study, and 
they will therefore excel." 

•'* You and I are in fault." 

" John and Thomas say they in- 
tend to study Latin." 

Remarks. — WUHam is one of the nominatives to the verb run. Jasmeit is to 
the nominative case to the verb rvn, and is connected with tlie noon IVt//iam, 
hy Rule XI. Run agrees with WiUiam and James by Ritle XVIII. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

' Mary andlier cousin has come." '* The farmer and Iiis son is in 
* You and I makes progress in town." 

our studies." <* Susan and her sister is deceit^ 

" Life and health is both uncer* ful." 

tain." <^ William and John both wrHes a 

good hand." 

Remarks. — For has cotnif we should read have come, that the verb may be 
plural, when it has two nominatives connected by and. according to Rule 
XVIIT. 

Exception 1.— -When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, which 
refer to the same person or thing, the verb must be singular ; as, '^ Pliny the 
jdiilosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science.*' 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

'* That superficial scholar and " In that l^duse live a great afid 

critic have given new evi- distinguished scholar and 

dence of his misguided judg^ statesman." 

ment." " Mr. Cooper, the sailor and nov- 

** There go a benevolent m&n and elist, visit La Fayette, thtf 



scholar. 



>t 



imtriot and philanthropist." 



LIX. When I say, "John and James 
arc here,*' of how many persons do I" 
•peak ? 

Should we, then, use is or are ? 630. 

What is the rule for are 1 XVIII. 

Will you now parse the eiereises iz»- 
dnr Rule XVIII. ? 

" William and James run.** Will you- 
parse fVUlian^ in full ? oiut 7 James 1 
run ? 

Will you parse the next exereises ? 
"Mary and bar eousia has come.'*— 
W^^ is thh iaeometf 63S 



Will yon pane the sueMeding exer^ 
eises ^ 

** Pliny the philosopher and naturalist 
has ffreatly enriched science." Why 
should we use has., in this sentence, in- 
Bt<iad of Aore ? Exception I. 

**That superficial scholar and critio 
have pven." Why is Have given. incor> 
reet.' exception 1. 

What is the rule for has come 7 Excep- 
tion 1. 

Will you correct sjmI parse the remaia- 
Vng «««tc\«ea ! 



EXEKCISKS. rOg 

Excepfl&n 2.— When two or more nouiis in Uie singular, coiinct'leH by afid, 
have each or etiery joined with tl»ein, the verb must l»c iu the siii^Jar number j 
as, ** Every penwn, every liouse, and every blade olgricss, was tlestruyed " 

63'!. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
" Every man, and every woman, ^' Each man, and each woman, 

and every child, were taken." were particularly alluded to 

* Every tree, stick and twig, were in the report of the affair. ' 

consumed." 

Remark. — Were, in the first of these examples, should be changed for was, 
because reference is had to each person,, individually oonsidere<l, wliich, in re- 
sjiect to the verb, is the same ui effect as if one person only was sptikeu of. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plura( 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, ** Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Every twenty-four hours afford " Every four years add another 
to us tlie vicissitudes of day day to the ordinary number 

and night." of days in a year." 

Renuirk.— Afford, in the example above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affords, in the singular ntunber. . The mason of this is, thai " every twenty- 
four hours," signifies a single period of lime, and is, therel'ore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

Note. XVI. — A verb in the plural wiU agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant ; as, •* The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, 
Uie verb should be singular ; as, *♦ The courtcil was com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

Renutrks.'—lu the foregoing" exainple, we use the plural verb were divided, 

because we refer to the individuals composins;' the council j but if no allusion 

)f tliis sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 

should have used the singular verb, according to the common rule j as, " Th« 

co4mcil is composed wholly of farmers." 

VVe ai)pl3' to council, in the first example, Note XVt. ; to were diri/led, the 
same note : and to cointcii, and was cotnposed, in the second example, Rulks 
VI. and Vll. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The council were divided in " My people do not consider." 
tlieir sentiments." " The multitude eagerly pursue 

«* A part of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief good.' 
dered.'* 

Id the first example, undeir Exception ** The council were divided." Why 

B, why U8«^a« destroyed, rather tlian notio(»? Note XVI. Remarks. Rule' 

were, tlestroyea ? Exception 3. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remaining exernses When is a nonn called collective ? 3(H>. 

under thif* exception, after having cor- In wliat circumstances would it be 

reeted them ? proper to use the singalar verb f Note 

** Every twenty-foor boars afford to AVI. Giv« an example, 

ns." What does ** every twenty-four How do you parac eottnc/i ? Note XVf. 

hours" signify, oue period of time, or Remarks. fVere divided! Note XVI. 

more ? What is wrong, then ? Why ? Remarks, n^tut cjimposed, in the sooood 

635. Remark. example ? Note XVI. 

What is the rule for this .' Note XV. Will yon now parse and correct the 

Will you correct aod parse tlie other remaining QxeTCM«k% >iwi«\vV\vik'c«*A ^• 
•x ample f 
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(Ol. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** My p(*ople doth not consider.** " The committee wu divided in 

'* Tne people rrjoicef in that their sentiments, and has re- 

whjch should give it sorrow." ferred the busineas to a gen 

" The niultitade rushes to certain era! meeting.*' 

destruction.'* 



LX. 

h38. Nrgatire means iteming ; and aj^rmathrtt asaertht^ or dfclaring ptai 
tirely. A sentence in which something^ is denied is a n^ative one, anna sen- 
tence in wliich somelhiug is aifiraied or positively ass^ed, is an affirmative 
one. " Vice degrades us/' is an affirmative sentence, and " Labor does not 
injure us," is a negative one. Not, nothing ^ name at tulf by no metuu, no, in no 
mite, neither, no, none, Jj^c., are nwative terms. 

The phrase, " I lia\-e nothiuf ,*' has one negative, and means, " 1 have not 
any thiug." The phrase, ''I have not nollung/' cannot mean the same 
as *' I have nothing," but must mean, on the contrary^ " I have somethingr." 
This last, you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and sienifies the same as tne 
forgoing one, " 1 have not aoihiug." Two n^atives, uerelcHe, are equal lo 
an ayBirmalive. Hence, 



Two negatives in the same sentence^ are equivalent to 

an affirmative. 

639. SENl^NCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
** He spends all the day in idle- " Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) Uke (3.) 

ness, and f cannot prevail on no shape nor semblance of 

him to do nothing.' dii^ruise." 

'* He cannot get no employment *' He is so (4.) indolent, that h« 

in town.' will not do notliing." 

^* I cannot by no means consent." '' I did not say nothing." 
** I shall not take no interest in . '^ He cannot do nothing accepta - 

the affair." ble to John ' 

*' I never studied no granmiar." 

Renuirksj-—VoT making, in the above examples, read anything, in accord- 
ance with Rule XIX. 

LX. What in the meaning of wi^alcM 7 What is *M have not nothing** oqual 

338. t^tmMiv 1 638. to in expraasion ? 638. 

What is a negatire aentonce ? 638. What, then, can wo say of two aega- 

An affirmative one ? 638. Give an ex- tivea ? Rule A IX. 

ample of each. Will vov next take the exercises nndor 

Will yon name a few negative terms ? Rule XlX. ? 

638. Wliat is a noun f 4. article? 350. 

How many negatives has the phrase ailiective ? 363. pronoun ?^B]. verb i 

** I have nothing,** and what does it 436. participle ? 496. 4»rb ? 588. 

mean ? 638. preposition ? 595. conjunction i 60S. 

Meaning of '*! have not nothing**? interjection.' 607. common nonn ? 30 J. 

638. proper noun ? 30S. definite article ? 80. 

How many negatives has it i indefinite article i 83. 

Wliat kind of a sentence is '* I have How many prttpertiev in grammar have 

something** ? 638. nouns ? 308. How many have verhn ?* 

(1.)Jb«(iwt witblA<moryD«uad«ralnod,bjRvI«VII. 
(8.) Fnr nor, twd and. 

(Sytkhr b io the Inpentiv* mood, ud tgnm wtth lAvu or yoK uodantoodl, «od m ttenfbic eoaaiictrf 
l» /« aeroHiag to Mule XL 

^"^4 '"aM^ M B i PW ; WM pMMB. 
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CK) PROMISCUOUS EXERCISFIS IN SYNIAX. 



<t 



« 



<i 



*' Power discovers tJie dispoHition 

of man." 
" Quarrels are easily boffun, but 

with dilKculty ended. ' 
" Force without I'orecaiit is of lit 

tie w or ill.' 
" Roine was not built in one 



III 



Cl 



^y- 



Deep rivers move with silent 
majesty ; but small brooks 
arc noisy." 
Deeds are fruits ; words are but 

leaves." 
It is a bad horse indeed that 
will not carry his own prov- 
ender." 

" The hog never looks up to him 
who threshes down the a- 
corns." 

** Add not trouble to tlie grief- 
worn heart." 

** If the counsel be good, it is no 
matter who gives it." 

•* By others' faults wise men cor- 
rect their own." 

** When the world says you we 
wise and good, as«k yourself 
if it be true " 

" Sin and misery are constant 
companions." 

641. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an t/t- 
vtrticter ? One, tiie business of a doctor f <)n«% the buainens of a InW' 
yer f One, of a dentist ? One, of a surtrfion ? One, of aftirtncr ? One, 
of a black^TnUlt f One, of a miller ? One, of a merchuut f One, oi* a 
grocer? One ^oi' an apothecary? Ontf of a, legislator ? Ono ^ of n j udge ? 
One, of a colonel. ? One, of a C4iptn.in ? One, of a general ? One, of an 
cgnU in afactimj? One, of the directors of a bank ? 



LXI. 

642. When I say, " He taught me grammar/' \ mean. " He taujrlit gram- 
mar to me :" gramnuxr, then, is the objecl olthe verb, and vne is governed by 
the preposition to, understood. In iht: first example, we have two objective 
cases aifler the verb taught. ; and since there are maiiy instai ces like the pre- 
ceding, in which transitive verbs are followed by two ohjecti ^e cases — hence 
the following 



In youth and strength think of 
old aire and weakness." 

" All are not saints who go to 
church." 

" To say well is good, but to do 
wolf is better." 

" No fear should deter us from 
doing good." 

" Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, ol\on borrows her 
cloak." 

" Say what is well, but do what 
IS better." 



How many participles ii^e there ?* 
What are they ? 500, 503, 504. 

When is a %erb active .' 439. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
sitive ? 441. How may it be known ? 
154. 

Will you liecline 17 titoul het she! 
ai 127. 

I #f what person is /? my "» «• ' their 1 
von 7 127. 

What is mood ? 451. the indicative ? 
452. potential f 453. subjunctive f 456. 
infinitive.^ 471). imperative? 472. How 
many tenses has the indicative ? 525. 
snbjanctivc ? 526. potential .' 527. in- 
finitive .•' 523. imperative .? 529. What 



are tne xigns of the present tonae ? 519. 
iinperlect .^ 520. perfect .^ 521. pluper- 
fect ? .'322. tint future ? 523. second 
future ? 524. 

Will you now parse the promiscuous 
exercises ? 

Will you next take the sentences tob« 
written ? 

LXI. " He tauffht me prrammar.** 
Whut. does thin mean .' 642. What, then, 
is the ohjoci of the verb, and by what is 
graintnar jjovf:rnod .' 642. By what is »<• 
governed ? 642. 

How many objective cases, then, fol- 
low the verb taught 7 642. 



•TbTM. 



-J 
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Two objective cases^ the one of a person^ and the other 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking, 
teaching, giving, fyc; a preposition being under-' 
stood, 

** Hf taught me grammar." 

Remark 1. — In llic forrgninr example, me tiuil granimar are bolh governed 
by lau^lUf accurdiiig lo Rui.K aX. 

G43. EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

" He taught me grammar.** " My instructer gave me « vaJua- 

^ William asked nie some qiios- ble book, 'for my atlpntion to 

tioiw." study.*' 

" Mv mother wrote me a precious " She forbade him the presence of 

letter in the month or May." the emperor.*' 

*^ Tiiey allowed him his seat in " The French denied him the 

Congress." privilege of an American citi- 

^ John ffave me a detailed account zen.'* 

of ttie whole transaction." 



LXII. 

* 

(>44. Tlic natural ccmsirurtion of the passive voice requires the ohjccl of tlw 
active v«^ri> lo become tiie uomiiiative to tlie jiastsive verb ; as, *' He taught me 
grammar ;" *• 'irammar was tauglit mc.'' In some few instances, just the re- 
verse takes plat =? j as. " I was taught grammar j" here the ot^ect, grammar ^ 
M placed aAer Uie verb : we therefore derix-e tlie following 



An objective case may follow passive verbs of askings 
teaching, a^d some others ; as, " I was taught gram- 
mar." 

ITT Apply to / Rule VI. j to teas taught , Rule VII. j lo grammar, Rulb 

645. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John taught me music." " I was taught grammar." 

** Music was taught me by John." " The presence of the emperor 
" A question was asked me." was forbidden Theresa.* 

'* Theresa was forbidden the pres- ** Reading is taught in almost ev 
ence of tlie emperor." cry school." 

What rulo in given for cases of this the object ? 644. Give an example 

doecription ? XX. 644. Givo an example where the ra 

By what are nu and grammar govern- vorrio takes place. 644. 

ed.' 6452. Remark 1. Where i« the uiijef.t placed ? 644. 

Will you next parso the cxerciaos un- '* I was taught sraminar.** Will yoa 

dor Rule XX. .' parse / 7 was taughi 7 grammar 7 

LXII. What is the natural construe- Will you next take the exercise* un- 

UVO of the passive voice in reference lo der Rule' XXI. f 
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LXIII. 

646. Wiien J say, " He came liome last May/' the sense is, when fully ex* 
presMed, '* He came to his hoine in last May.'' ** Jc4ui coutifiued four years at 
the university ;'' that is, " during four years." " Tiie horse rau a mile j" that 
M, " (H'er the space of a mile." " John went that way ;" tlial is, " Qner thai 
way." From tliese facU we derive the following 

AITXaS ZZZZ. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, bow 
long, or time when, ^c, are in the objective case ; a 
preposition being understood, 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



»» 



** f-ie came home last May." ** Susan rides out every day.' 

<* John continued four years at '^ William sleeps comfortaUy all 

the university." night." 

<< John went home once a month." '^ John was absent from home six 
" Charles studies six hours every years." 

day." " Jaxnea lived six years at Boston 
** John rode tliat way." twelve years at Dedham." 

** He ran a mile." 

Note XVII. — After the words like and unlike^ tlie prep- 
osition to or vnto is frequently iniderstood ; as, **He is like 
his father ;" that is, ** like to his father." »* She is unlike 
her sister ;** that is, ** unlike to her sister." . 

643. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" He is like his brother." ^* John behaves like a man in a 

** William, unlike his father, fal- violent rage." 

sified his word." " He is unlike any other mortal.** 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, 
quantity, quality or valuation, are in the ohjective case^ 
without any governing word. The following are examples : 

** The Atlantic ocean is three 

tliousand miles (1.) wide." 
** William's knife is worth eiorht- 



eon pence, or twenty -five 



cents. 
" For that article, which is richly 

wortli a dollar,(2.) we cannot 

always get fitly cents." 
** The chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Renuxrks.^\.) The noun mika is governed according to Note XVIII. 
(1) Apply NoTK XVIII. 



'* The cart weighs fifteen hundred 
pounds." 

'^ The wall which separates China 
from Tartary, commonly call- 
ed the ffreat Chinese wall, ia 
fifteen hundred miles long, 
and from twenty to tiiirty 
feet in height." 



Will yoa parse the cxereisat ooder 



LXIII. <* Ho came home last May.»» will you paree ine cxereuei noaor 
What does this mean, when more fully Rule XaU. ? 
expressed? 646. Will you parse Aoms 7 What is the note respecting Wf and 



you parse 

Mayl 
** John continued four years at the nni 

Yersity 

What 

fully expre*»ed ; 



unlike 1 XVII. 
**He is like bis fiithor." How ia 



▼«ri>ii.j. "The horae ran a mile." y««A«r parsed ? Note XVII. 

What do those sentences mean, when Will you next t\i.k« vK* t%to»v^Vr%*'*.- 

ruJIv ttxnra»B0d ? eccVaes >kud«x Ho\» ^N\\. \ 



1 
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NoTF. XIX. — Tlie conjunction as, after 5?/r//, mcmif, and 
5fl7// , is grMioraliy considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

** lie reccivps into his school as " lie t(K)k such books as pleased 

maijy scholars as (I ,) apply." him." 

" Our instrucU.T, w lu) is scrupu- " i\v exliibiied tlie same coiirvo 

l.jurilv t'xact in lh«» «'X«*cution of conduct as was oiice bi»fore 

of j\i6tico. |)uiii.4h«'8 severely oxhihited on t}»e pame occa- 

all such as disobey his com- sion." 

niands." 

Rfiii'trk.s. — (1 .) As is a ronjunrtioii, used here as a relative, acconling lo the 
NoTK precodiii^ j ot llie thinl porson plurdl. masculine gemler, ag^rooing with 
sriu'/ars. Hcctn'm^ lo llui.K V. j and in llie uoininalive case to apply, accord 
inj^ U) Rri.F. VI. 

Note XX. — The conpinction than seems to have tht» 
force of a projiositirtn before tlie relative w/%»///, in a senteiict 
\vhcre a con)parison is m;i<le ; as follows : 

" Whicii, wIm'u Betd/.ehub por- " Alfred, tlian whom, Soiomoii 

ceived, than whom, (I .) Satan excepted, a wiser king nevei 

{'i.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earli 

sat.'' est English kings." 

Rrinur/cs. — (!.) M'/j^w i<< jrovcrned by ihc conjuncuou ffum, used as a prep 
osifuM, jM'corlin^ lo iVoTK XX. — (2.) Apply livi.F. XVII.— (3.) Participle 
agreeing wiili i^>it(f7t, by Rulk XIII. — It is .somewhat remarkable, thai il, iii 
the la>l two examples, the persinuil pronoini ke were subsiituted for whom, \\ 
would ho in the nominative case ; as, ** A wiser king never reignetl than he ;'' 
thai is. '' than he was." 

049. SENTEiNCKS TO BV. WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having a proper example under Rum 
I..' 11..' III..? JV..? V..' VI.? VII.? VIII.? IX.? X.? XL? Xll.f 
XIll.? XIV.? XV.? XVI.? XVII.? XVlll.r XIX.? XX.? XXI. l 
XXII.? 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the rahiwUie^ arising 
frovifirc? one. on losses Injsca? one, on i\ve fatal effects of lightnin;r ? 
one, on the character of on r forrf others? one, on ettch of the sejisoTisf 
one, on the effects of rain? one, on the waivner of making hay? one^ 
on the appearance of soldiers when training? one, on the celchratian 
of the fourth of July? one, on t!»e utility of fire? one, on the tUility 
of xDood? one, on the usefulness of the coio? one, on fruit? 

When in th<^ conjunction oj* used aa a What <1oos Engiitth grammar tCHch ' 

rplativo prunuuii .' Note XIX. 2.^8. How many prirtJi of speocii uro 

Will you parpc a*-, hi the phrase ** He tliere iu Gn^litth .' ai)9. 
rc'ct'ivi'.i into his school asinuuy Hcholurs What doea orthographv include i 201 
tts ;ip«)lipd" ? Note XIX. Wha* Hoes il touch u«".' 291. 

Will you piirso the remaining oxerrt.tefi NAMi"* oes ettnuttlogy teacli .' 29J}. 
unth.T tliii* Note .' What, are pro-«M nouns .^ 302. 

WluMi is fAawcoiisitlored a proposition? What are common nuun8 ? 301. 
Note XX. Givo an oxfOMpln. Jn what manner may proper names b« 

What would ha tJio f'ftVi-t of usins: the used im common names ? 30;i. 
personal pronoun iiis<tHad of the relative ? Flow may common names bo used to 

Ol>serv^tion under Note XX. Give an represent individunlii r 304. 
example. What is a collective noun f 306. 

Will you now lake the sentences to he What four thing« helongto nouns ? 308 
parked and written ? What i^ gender? 312. Masculine ^en- 
How many articles are there ? S.*)!. der ? 314. Feminine gender ? 315. 
WtU YOU nn:n«j thorn? 3.51. When do Onnnon gender r 31G. Neuter gender r 
tvc utiti a ? 87, 357. When an ? 8(5 317. 



FARTS OF SPEECH. IQO 

l^XIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative ^ 

When who or which may be substituted for it, and make senge , 
MM, " The man that [wlioj arrived yesterday." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun^ 

When it is joined witli a nouii to point it out; aa, " Tiiat man is 
intelligent." 

652. That is a coiyunction^ 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; as^ '' He studies tliat he may learn." 

653. But is a pre position, 

When it has the sense of except ; as, " All but [except] John 
came." 

()54. But is an adverb. 

When it has the sense of only ', as, '' This is but [only] doing our 
duty." 

655. But is a coiyuiiction, 

In all cases when it is neitlior an adverb nor preposition ; as, **■ He 
called, but I refused to go." 

<^56. As is a relative. 

When it follows tnany, sack, or same ; as, *^ I^et such as hear take 
heed." 

657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense ofso ; as, 
* He does as well as he can." 

658. As is a coftjunction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative ; as, " He did 
MM I directed him." 

()59. Either is a conjunction, 

When it corresponds to or ; as, " Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun. 

When it means "one of the two;" as, "You can take either 
road." 

661. Both is a conjunction^ 

When it is followed by and ; as, " Wc assisted him both for his 
sake and our own." 

How may nutitis, naturally aeuter, be noun ? 6.51. Give an example. When a 

convertc«) into Ihe mattcalineor fuminine conjunctiou .' 6.52. Giv« an example, 

gendnr ? 318. When is 6ut a proposition? 6.53. Give 

What is tlio feminine corresponding to an example. VVhen an adverb.' G54. 

bachelor ? 319. Uuw is the feiuinine Give an example. VVhen a cunjunciiun ' 

here formed ? 655. Give an example. 

Will you spell the feminine corres- Wlion is (u a relative .' 656. Give an 

Eoading to lad 1 kintr ? benefactor ? 319. example. When au adverb ? 6.57. Givo 

[ovr is the feminine here formed ? an example. When a conjunction ? 658. 

Will you spell the feminine rorres- Give an example, 

pondini^ to haroii ? poet 1 frriest 1 Jeio ? When is either a conjunction ? 6.59. 

votxiry 1 tutor ? hero 1 duke ? instrueter 1 Givo an example. When a diatributivo 

319. pronoun .' 6o0. Give an example. 

IjXIV. When is «Aa« a relative? &50. When is *of A a con junction ? 661. Give 

Give an example. A demonstrative pro- an example. When an adjecUve gcacuMUM 
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662. Both is an adjective pronoun. 

When it means << the two ;" m, ** Both the men aie guilty.* 

663. Yet is a cottjunrtion^ 

When it follows Uumgh ; an, ** Though be reproves me, yet 1 os- 
B^m him." In all other cases, it is an adverb ; as, ** That event haa 
yet to come." 

664. For is a conjunction^ 

Wlien it means the same as because; as, " He trusted him, for he 
knew tliat he would not deceive him.** 

665. For is n preposition. 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, " He workfl 
for me." 

6()6. What is a compound relative, 

When it stands for " that which ;" as, '< I will take what [thai 
iwrhich] you send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun. 

When used in asking questions ; as, ** What do you want ?** 
t 668. What is an adjective pronoun. 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said !'* 

669. What is a compound ac^ective pronoun, 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words , 
as, << In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, 
'^ The manner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjectimi. 

When used to express wonder ; as, '* What ! take my money '** 

671. Then is a conjunction. 

When it has tlie sense of therefore ; as, " If he has commanded it, 
then I must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb, 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hear it thunder then .?" 

673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands for quantity ', as, '* Where nmch is given, much 
will be required." 

674. Much is an adjective^ 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, '* Much labor fatigues us.' 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb doea , 
as, *^ Thou art much mightier than I." 

676. More is a noun, 

When it implies quantity ; as, " The more we have, the more wa 
want." 



When is yet a conjunction ? 663. Give Whon an interjection? 670. Give an es 

n example. When an adverb? 663. ample. 

Give uu example. When Is Oun a conjonction? 671. Giva 

When is /or a conjunction? 664. Give an oxomplo. When an adverb? '678 

an example. When a preposition? 665. Give an example. 

Give an example. When is vtuch n noun ? 673. Give ait 

Whe« is vthal a compound relative ? example. When an adjective ? 674. Giva 

666. Give an example. When an inter- an example. When an adverb ? 675 

rogative relative pronoun ? 667. Give an Give an example. 

example. When an adjective pronoun? When is more a noun? 676. Give an 

668. Give an example. When a com- example. 
jmiuikI pronoun ' 6^. Giva an example 



fcXERCISES. 



Ill 



677. MoRR and most are adjectives ^ 

When they qualify a noun ; as, ^< The more joy I have, tlie mora 
Borrow I expect ;" '< Most men are mistaken in tiieir pursuit of hap- 
piness/* 

678. More and most are adverbs^ 

When used in comparisons ; as, " This boy is more obedient 
that j" " The soil of Cuba is most fertile." 
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679. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. • 

Tliey jperfame their garments." " His elder brethren came before 
" A perfume is a sweet odor." Benjamin did." 

They rise early in the mom- " John left after William came." 
' — " " Evil communications corrupt 

good manners." 

" Corrupt conversation is very 
foolish." 

*^ A walk in the fields in the sum- 
mer season is delightful." 

" A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity." 

" Sin is a moral evil, and tlie 
cause of natural evils." 

*^ Trotftst not rashly, lest thou 
have to repent of it." 

*' A protest is a solemn declara- 
tion against a thing." 

*' Do nothing rashly, lest thou 
precipitate thyself into inex- 
tricable difficulty." 

** Hasty promises are seldom 
kept.** 



** A rise sometimes signifies the 
beginning." 

" Rufus speaks the language of 
truth.^' 

** James performed his part well." 

" A well is a fountain of water." 

** A well man is one who enjoys 
his liealth." 

** We frequently walk in the gar- 
den." 

' The Jews fast oflen." 

" He walks very fast." 

" The refuse signifies the wortii- 
less remains.'* 

** Desert not a friend." 

*' Joseph's brethren came and 
bowed down before him." 

" William went after his slate." 



2. 

" The man that I saw, was ex- " Did you hear the report of tlie 
ecnted." cannon then ?" 

" That man that you met yester- " Where much is ffiven, much 
day in the street, was* taken will be required. ' 

and sent to Boston, that he " Future time is yet to come." 

might havean impartial trial." "He trusted him, for he knew 

" We assisted him both for your that he would not deceive 

sake and our own." him." 



Wkpii arc more and most adjoetiven ? 
677. Cvivo exannpltHi of eaeh. Whon ad- 
verbs ? C78. Gi%'e oxampl(>ii of oach. 

What i« number? 5. What doca the 
ain^kr numlier itenote i 8; What tlie 
plural .' 10. 

What nouns have the «in?ular form on- 
ly ? 324, What the plural? 323. What 
>ire the mnve in both immheri i 326. 

Flow 18 the plurnl number of nouns ^n- 
^.iliy formed r 327. 

V\'hen nouuf* end in ch^ «A, &;e., how do 
thf-y form tbr* plural ? 3S^. 

How do tlioso ending inforfe ? 329. 

How iii the plural formed, when the sin- 
guiar eiiiU ill tf, with no other vowel in 
llie aanie lyllahle f 330. 

What is case ? 333. TIte ndminative 
case? JHo Possessive case ? 337. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the sin- 
gular eiHls in M ? 341. 

What does the obiectiY*e case express 
343. 

Will voii decline msa ? boakf 345 
ekairl 345. 

Will you parse the promiscuous exer 
ciefin ? 

What is on adjective? 363. What 
does the poult ive state express ? 3G5. 
Comparative ? 366. Superlative ? '367. 
How i!« the comparative formed in mono* 
svilabieii ? 3(19. How in more syllables 
than one ? 370. 

How do you compare ih^ following arf- 
jectiyes i — good 1 bad! trhe ? UtlU 1 
small ? vtrtiMtits ? many 7 otd 7 115. 

When dues an affective beeuine h. (uhuh 
in pltain^ K '^Sl^. 
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* Botli the men are guilty." 
*' AlUiough he reproves me, yet I 

esleoin liiiu." 
" All hut John came." 
** This is hut doin^ our duly.*' 
" He nailed me, but 1 refused to 

go." 
" Let such as hear take heed." 
" H^ did q^ I directed him." 
*• You may take either the one or 

the other.'* 
" Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
'^ If he has ooiumanded it, then I 

must obey." 

" Susan is determined to learn." 

** By framing excuses be prolong- 
ed his stay." 

" The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be re- 
lied on witii confidence." 

" James, do visit me." 
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* He works for me." 

' He refused what was sent him.* 

* What strange things he saw *." 

^ in what manner he succeeded 
is unknown to m^*." 

* What I will you take my life .'" 

* The more we have, tlie more 

we want." 

* The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect." 
' The most dutiful children are 

the happiest children." 
' MucJi labor i^gues me." 

* Thou art much migliticr than I 

am." 

* Virtue and vice are oppositee." 

* When John's father asked him 

that question, he heard him, 
but refu<ied to answer him." , 

* The wall is sixty feet high.'\ ^ ■ 

* To meet our friends alter a long 

abisence affords us much joy. 
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LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

680. Of the Auxiliary Have, also of Had. 

They've forsaken him." " I've satisfied myself. * 

I'd gone when you came." " They'd determined to let huu 
They'd just retiurned from go." 

town." 

68L Of Will and Would. 

I'll finish my work first." " He is still determined that he'll 

They'd sing songs till midnight, not forbear." 

if tliey were urged." " He'll at last mind me." 



Will you naine a few adjectives which 
hR%'e in thnmsolves a superlative aigntfica- 
lion ? 374. 

What is a pronoun ? 381. A pentonal 
pronoun .'' 382. VViiy called pursoiial f 

ass. 

How many persons have pronouns in 
each number i 383. How many num- 
bers ? :j84. 

'J^u which of the pronouns is gender ap- 
plied ? :)»2. 

How many cnses have pronouns ? 384. 

Will you decline / ? thou ? As ? th* 1 
it 7 127. 

Whnt kind of a pronoun iamyaelfl 386. 
How formed ? 38t). 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409. 
Why calfeti rrhitive .' 408. 

ll^/mt is Muhl oft ho n.'/ative lehatl 439. 
Ifow ounht tp/'o to be applied? 412 



How which 1 413. How may that be 
used f 415. 

When are prooonns eallsd interroga- 
tive ? 431. 

What are adjective pronouns ? 390. 
How many kinds of adjective . prunouM 
ar« there f 391 . 

Which are the demonstrative ? %)8. 
Why so called f 398. The disitributivc ? 
393. Why so called .' 393. The imlofi- 
nite i 402. Why so called ? 4UI. 

To what do Uujs and tluti refer .' 400. 

Will you decline one ? 404. other ? 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronouns 
Agree with their antecedents .' V. 

Which words in sentences are anteco« 
denr« ? 420. 

Whet are subsequents f 431. 

Will you v&ne tlva axercisos marked % 
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682. Of Am and Is. 

** That man's riish.*' ** Tis itnuiffe that she will not 

** Tis true iihe^s dead/* regard tSe kind aMistance of 

" I*m 4ony that you have mitf- her frifend." 
sptent your time." 

683* QT Cannot and Will not. 

<* He caii't endure tuch afflic- " He won't disobey me/* 

tions." *< You won't mistake the direo- 

*' lou can't be absent at such tion." 

times." 

684. Omisgioni of the Ptincipai Verb qfler an hderrogative 

Stmenct, 

« Who will assist me ?" « John" << What will make me respectable 
Twill assist me]. hnid happy ?" " Virtue." 

** What sent our forefathers to " Who taught him grammar ?" 
this country ?" « The love of " Mr. Williams." 

liberty." 

685. Onmsions of (he Principal Verb after an AuxUinry. 

'* Stephen will go if John ii^iH" " He received me in the same 
[go]. manner that I woiild you." 

'' Susan shall walk, but John *' I will do it as soon as I can." 

shall not." '' The work is not completed, but 

♦* 1 have recited ; have you ?'•' soon will be." 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after Than and As. 

^ Thomas ili a Wter scholar than '^ Johnson is richer than James.** 

William" [isj. " Susan is not so beautiful as 

** He was more beloved than Cin- * Mary." 

thia, but IJot so much ad- " She is more playful than her 

mired." brother." 

687. Omissions of the verb To be. 

** Sweet the pleasure, rich the *^ Delightful task, to rear tlie ten- 
treasure." der thought, 

" A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
" Sweet the Aiusic bf birds.** shoot." 

" Dear the schoolboy'^ sport." i 

^■*— »■■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ^p.B ■ ■■ 1 iMii n I I ■* ■ ■ ■■ ■■ I a^. I ■■ I I.-. ■■»■■■ ■■■^■■. ■ »■ ■ ■ wm m aa 

What in a verb ? 4.18. live ? 47Q. Subjunctive ? 456. Infini- 

What ii an active verb ? 439. tivfe .' 479. 

When is an active verb transitive? 440.' ..What are participles ? 496. How may 

When intransitive ? 441. the participles in ing be distinguished 

What is a passive verb ? 444. How from other words of like termination ? 

formed ? 510. 500. 

How may a transitive verb bo known ? How milny, ami which are the partici- 

154. plos ?t . What does tlio present express f 

How an intransitive ? 154. 500. Perfect ? 60SL Compound perfect * 

Whnt is a neuter verb ? 4.50. 504. 

Will yon next take the exercises mark- LXV. Will joi\ next parse the con 

ed 3 ? tractions ? 680. 

What belong to verbs ?* What is tensii .'. 494. What is the pros- 

How many numbers have thoy ? How ent used for ? 483. The perfect .' Imper- 

mauy persons .'f feet? 488. Pinperfect ? 491. First fu* 

What is mood ? 451. How many are ture ? 493. Bebbnd futnre ? 493. 

there ? 481. Will you name theui ? Under what circumstances do we nsa 

What is the indicative rooofi ose<l for ? the present tense to denote the rulativs 

45Q. Tlie potential ? 453. The impera- time of a fViture action ? 484. 
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^»88. Omissions of May, Might, Coulp, Would, and Shovlb 

' Jjive loTiff and be. happy." ^* He might not weep, nor laogh, 

* Who will entreat the Lord that nor sing." 

he spare otir lives ?" *' Should 1 lorgive yon, and allow 

*' I could not think, nor speak, you to depart, you would not 

nur hear." reform." 

G89. Omissions qfthe Cwijunciion b^ore the Verb in the Sub- 

juticHve Mood, 

** If he will repent and reform, I ** Had I improved my time as I 

will assist him." ought to have done, I should 

" Unless good order be restored, have been well qualified foi 

and the former officers be re- business." 

elected, there will be an end " Were tliere no alternative, I 

to the administration of jus- would not do that." 
tice." 

6JiO. Omissions of For afUr Vtrh, implying the idea of serving. 

" Make me a pen." " Brinff me some water." 

" Order me a carriage." " Purchase him a knfxfe/'' 

691. Omissions of the hUerjection. 

" Sweet chil d ! lovely child ! thy " Thou Preserver and Creator oi 
parents are no more." ail mankind." 

" Sweet blodsom ! precious to my " My beloved Ulrica! hast thou, 
heart. ' ' too , forgotten me ? ' ' 

692. Omissions of the Relative, 

** Several men are there come ^^ 1 trust that he I desire to see so 
from Europe." much, will speedily return.** 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. The JVbminative Case placed after the Verb, 

'< Smack went tlie whip, round guished for his learning and 

went tlie wheels ; politeness." 

Wore ever folks so glad ?" " And in soft ringlets waved her 

** There goes a man alike distin- golden hair." 

In wh3t »ort of descriptions do we use Will you now pane the ominioM f 

the uroAOiit fitr thu past tense f 4>"}. 681, &c. 

VVliut in thccoiijM^tion ufa verl).' 531. liow li the passive verb formed ? 510. 

What U the conjugntion of an active Will you decline love in the indicative 

verb fiiylod ? 53i2. A passive verb.' 533. present, paKsive.' and the verb to be in the 

How many tenso<» has the indicative.' iniperfect .' Perfect? Pluperfect? First 

52.'). Putential? 5:27. Subjunctive? 5i%. future? Second future? Present poten- 

rnipcralivft ? 529. Infinitive ? iiSa. tial ? Imperfoct ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? 

VVIiut 19 tho sign of the present indica- Pre.ient subjunctive, common form ? Iro- 

ti'.e ? 519. Tiie imiwrfeci i 530. Per- perfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? First fu 

feet? 5-21. Pluperfect? 592. First fu- ture ? Second future ? 

lure? 533. Second future? 524. Tlie In what voice, mood, tense, number and 

IKJtontial mood? 515. Infinitive? 517. person, is "Hove"? "We lovc»'? "They 

Subjunctive? 516. How many persons are loved*'? "You are" ? "1 did loam"? 

has tho imperative? 518. How many "John was insiructed"? "He was"? 

leiiiuin ? .529. How many forms has the " They have feturned" ? " Have they 

Muhjitacthe aiootl f 461. /n wliat do they gone?" "Thev have been"? "I had 

d/afir / 4eJ. Rati" ? " 'CV»ey^^wA >>wnv dVaWt^iaValmd' ' f 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 119 

694U Tht Ohjedive Case before the Verb. 

*' Tyrants no more their lavage " Me glory summons to the mar- 
nature kept, tial scene/' 

And foes to virtue wondered how ** The roils of fame I will not now 

they wept." explore." 

byd. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

WilWou compose a sentence exemplifying Rnle VII f. ? One- 
Rule IX. ? X.? XI..5> XII.? XIII..? XIV.? Will you compose a 
sentence on the use of tfte dog f One, on Ute clouds f One, on night f 
One, on icind f One, on snow f One, on hail ? One, on ice T One, 
on skaHnar f One, on fishing f Ohe, on covrage f One, on covMrdicef 
One, on filial duty f One, on indolence f One, on schools ' 

696. SENTENCES TRANSi>OSED. 

" Here rests his head upon tlie lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown." 

Trai^^posed, 

** A youth, unluu>wn to fortune and to fame, rests here his heauf 
upon toe lap of eaRh." 

" When, youn^, life's Journey 1 be^an, 

The fflittermg prospect ciiarmed my eyes ; 
I saw along the extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise : 
Butr soon I found 'twas all a dream, 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone." 

IVansposed, 

** I he^an life's journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
clwrmeu my eyes ; I saw joy after joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : out soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to 
Bhun the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and 
thousands are daily undone." 

" Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plilnt from harm." 

Transposed, 

** Needful austerities restrain our wriis, as'thorns fence in the ten* 
der plant from harm." 

* Thou hadat been" 1 " You nhall be Will fou give the tiynopsis of denire in 

taught"? "Shall I be panislied ?" "He the active voic^, with the jparticiplee f 

shall have been" ? Of tlie same in the pafltitve .' Of do in the 

LXVI. Will yoa parse the inverted active ? In the passive ? 

sentences .' 693, Sec. When is a verb cafled regular ? 599 

In what voice, ninod, tense, number and When irre^lar ? 534. 

person, is " Love thou" .'' " I may go" ? Will you repeat the present and imper- 

" You may be regarded" ? " You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle, 

he rfijoiccd" ? "She may have been re- of am 7 »ee7 htorl do? weep! *ink* 

fuscil" ? " Wo should have been" ? " If swim ? 

1 have" ? '< If thou have" ? " If thou Will you next take the sentences to be 

fta«t" ? " To have" ? « To have been"? written ? 

Will you irive the synopsis of 2ean»* What are auxiliary verbs ? 511. 

through all tnc moods, tenses, ^c, in the How many and vibich are thoy f 519. 

fiffit pcraon, including the participle .' What are defective verbs .' 579. 

Learn f in like manner, in the passive? What m an adverb.' 588. Why so call* 

Thv verb t»b« it% the wime manner ' ^ ? %k& 
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** On soi^e fond breattt the parting sotil rpHes, 
Some piouB drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from tlie tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires/' 

TVansposed. 

** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eve 
requirc'H some pious drops ; tlie «roice of nature cries, even from tbe 
tuuib 'f and their wonted fires live even in our ashes." 

** Vroin lofly themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky, 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With sof\cr thoughts my melting soul inspire, 
And Hinooth mv numbers to a female's praise ; 
A nurtial world will listen to my lays, 
While Anna rrigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame/' 

Transposed. 

** O my Muse ! descend thou from lofly tlicmes, and from thought* 
that soared on hinrh, and opened wondrous scenes above the &y'$ 
indulge thou my fond desire; and do thou inspire nay melting -Boai 
with seller thoughts, and smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; 
a partial world will listen to my la^s, while Anna reigns, ancl sets a 
female name unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame/' 



In what manner are adverbs compared ? 
236,^4. 

What are the pliroaes which do the of- 
fice of adverbfl culled ? 589. 

Will you name a few ? 589. 

What is a prrpositiun ? 595. 
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Will you repeat the liatof prepogitions? 

What is a conjunction ? 609. Con- 
Junction copulative P 365. Why no call- 
od i 2(;4. ConjuiKlion diiijunctive ? 374. 
Whv HO called r 271. 

Will you repeat the lint of copulative 
conjunctions ' 266. Of disjunctive con- 
junctions } 275. 

What is an interjection? 607. Why 
■o called ? 383. Mention a few ? 285. 

What iff syntax .' 996. What is a sen- 
tence ? HaP \ simple sontence ? 353 



What in the rule for th^ agreemeat of 
nouns.' XV. Articles? U., III. Ad- 
itjctivos? IV. Prononns? "V. V0^ba ? 
Vtl. Participles ? XHI. Agreement of 
a verb plurni with two nouns lingular ? 
XVItl. Adjective pronouns aud numer 
als ? Note 1 . 

Wliut is the rule by which a verb ikgtees 
with a noun of multitude, or collecktve 
noun ? Note XVI. Rule for the ubjeeliv% 
case tiller n transitive verb ? VIII. 

What is the rule for the objective cais 
afler a preposition ? X. AfVer a partiei- 
plc? XIV. Rule for the adverb? IX 
Kule respecting the inter jections 0/ okt 
ah! bM.i Note X. 

Will you narse the aentencei maiked 
transpoeed ? 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 



That part of Grammar which treats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syl- 
lables into wordsgiB called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words 
in the formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

GRAMMAR may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particvlar, Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all languages, rarticular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the ex- 
pression of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain ar- 
ticulate sounds, which ai-e used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. An articulate sound is tlie sound of the human voice 
formed by the organs of speech. 

Letters are the reprer,ontatives of certain articulate sounds, 
the elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called tlie English Al- 
phabet, are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the 
first principle, or least pai:t of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
* A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. 
The vowels are a, «, i, o, m, and sometimes w and y. W and \f 
are consonants when they begin a word or syllable ; but in eve- 
ry other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter tliat cannot be perfectly sounded with- 
out the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, rf, /, L All letters except the 
vowels are consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the aid of a vow 
el. They are 6, p, (, rf, Ar, and c and g hard. 
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Tim snmi-voM'els have aji imperfect sound of themselves. 
Thfjy arc /, /, m, n, r, r, 5, z, .r, and c and g soft. 

Four of the somi-vowels, namely, /, m, w, r, arc called liquids, 
hor.ausn tlioy readily unite witji other consonants, and flow, as it 
wcro, into their sounds. 

A diphthono^ is the union of two vowels, pronoimced by a sin 
gin impulse of tlie voice ; as, ot in voice^ ou in ounce. 

A triphtliong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
maunor ; a.-*, eau in beau, icw in view. 

A proper diphtliong is that in which bcth the vowels are 
sounded ; as, oi in voire, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphtliong has but one of the vowels sounded ; 
as, ea iu ea^te^ oa in boat. 

A Syllable is a sound, cither simple or compounded, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting* a word or part 
of a w(»rd ; as, ff, an, ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosjyllable ; a word of 
two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of tliree jtfllables, a Trisyl- 
lable ; a word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words arc articulate sounds, used by common consent as 
signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a siiapler 
word in the language ; as, man, good, 

A derivative word is that whicli may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables, properly combined, produce a word ; 
words, duly combined, produce a sentence ; and sentences, prop 
erly combined, produce an oration, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A sunple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* 
verb ; as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, " Life is short, and art is long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and compound, so the 
members of sentences may l)e divided likewise mto simple and compound 
members ; for whole seulcuces, whether simpTlu or compound, may l>ecome 
memi>crs of other sentences, by means of some additional <"onnection j as in 
tlie followinp^ example : " The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master'! 
crib J but Israel doth not know, mv people doth not coasider." This sentence 
consists of two compounded members, each of which is subdivided into two 
■ simple members, which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, aiid sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simQ^e sentence are the subject, the 
attribute, and the object. 

* f/nito srhs are those to which number and person appertain. Verlis in the 
infinitive mood have no respect to number and poTson. 
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The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute is the 
thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the object is tJie 
thing affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes tlie subject ; and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting 
the object, follc^ws the verb ; as, " A wise man governs his pas- 
sions." Here a wUt man is the subject ; guvernSf the attribute 
or thing affirmed ; and his pcissions, tlie object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Govern- 
ment, Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another in gender, number, case, or person. Government is Uiat 
power which one part of speech has over anotlier, iu directing 
Its mood, tense, or case. 

Wliat is Orthography ? Etymolo<^y ? S>-utax ? How many kinds of 
ip^mmar are there '/ What are they .' What is miiversal graniuiar ? I*or- 
tjcular gframinar ? What is language '/ What \s an nrticuJate sound ? What 
are letters ? What arc the letters of Uje English language culled ? What 
does each constitute ? llow are letters divided ! What is a vowel ? Wliirh 
are they ? How mpiiy do they make ? When are w and ij coiisonants i 
when vowels ? What is a consonant I Give an example. Wliicli leliors are 
cousonauts ? How arc the consonants divided ? What is a mute 7 Which 
are they ? What is a semi-vowel ? Which are they ? Which of tlje semi- 
vowels are called liquids, and why 1 Whai is a diphthong ? Give an exam- 
S'e. What is a triphthong ? Give an example. \\ hat is a proper diphthong ? 
iye^an example. What is an impn>per diphthong ? (rive an cxaniuTe. 
What is a syllable ? monosyllable ? <{issyHat»le ? trisyllable ? j)ol\'sy liable ? 
•What are words 1 Of how many sorts are they ? What fs a prnnitive word ? 
Give an example. What is a derivative word ? Give an exiunple. What 
does an elementary sound produce ? What tlo syllables produce ? Words ? 
Sentences ? What is a sentence ? How are sentences divided 7 What is a 
simple sentence ? Compound sentence ? Give an example of each, iiow 
arc the members of sentences divided ? Give an example. What is a phrase ? 
What arc the principal parts of a simple seuience I What is the subject ? the 
attribute ? the object ? What does ine nominative case d«*noie ? aiid where 
is it usually placed hi a sentence ? Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist 1 What are they 1 What is concord 1 Government 1 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps 
be best learned by correcting examples of wrong con- 
struction. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, as- 
Bitfted by rules and rifttes to parse and correct, will 
therefore now be given. 

The following contain all the notes and obse»-vations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together wilh all his ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 



CorroKponding with Murray'^ Gnunmaf) 
RULK I. 



A vcro must agree with its nominative cose i i immher 

and person. 

The following are a few instances of tho violation of this rule : " What sie- 
Rifles good opinions, when our practice is 1>«l«.1 1" •• v,AviA si§nn.y\ji' " '^Wv«k^ 



lao 
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two or ihree (^ 110, who have seeu the work j** " there art," ** We may np- 
IHMie there was more impostors than oue •" " there ttere more.'' '' I have coa- 
•idercd what have been said on both sidf?8 in this controversy '" '* whnt has 
been said/' ** If tliou would be healthy, live temperately f* " tf thou wouidst." 
** Thou sees bow little has been done ; ' " thou seest.'* ** lAouffa thou coiinot 
do much for the cau«e, lliou may and t»hould do something -y ** canst not, 
mayti. and shouldst." ** Full many a flower arc l)oni to blukh iuu>eeu ;" " ig 
I. " A conformity of inclinations and qualrtiesf prepare us for friend- 



bom. 



ship ;" " prepares us. " A variely of blessings have been conferred upon 
UM }" " hiis been." *' In piety and virtue consist the h^]>iuess of maji ;" *' con- 
sists." '* I'o those precepts are subjoined a copious selection of rules and 
maxims '" " is subjoined." 



word is wrung m 
is the Rule for 
niore equivo- 
Wliut correction should be maide 7 



" If thou would be healthy, live temperately." Which 
this example ? In what particular, wrong- ? Why ? What i) 
it ? How, ilicn, would ^'ou correct tne example ?— " There was 
cators." Which word is wrong here 7 '*" ' ' 

Why? 

rtU" T%e pupil is ^frrsl to answer the questions on carh Rtde or Note, then to 
correct and parse the subsequent exercises, it is suzorcsfed to the teacher ^ that 
the pupils shoidd direct tJieir nitetitiim first to the tiules and e.verrises under 
Iheniy exrlusively , omitting the Aotes, Jj»c., Jbr a review^ when all ntuy be taken 
m course. 

'* Disappointinonts sinks the heart 

of man ; but the renewal of 

hope give consolation." 
'The smilea that(l.) encoura^ 

severity of judgment hides 

malice and insincerity. " 
'* He dnre not act (2.) contrary (3.) 

to his instructions." 
'' Fifty pounds of wheat conttans 

forty pounds of flour." 
^ The mechanism of clocks and 

watches were totally un- 
known (4.) a few centuries 

ago." (5.) 
'* The number of iivhabitonts in 

Great Britain and Ireland, do 

not exceed sixteen millions." 
'* Nothing (().) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) deUglU some 

persons." 

• A variety qf pleasing objects 

charm the eye." 

* So (8.) much (9.) both (10.) of 

ability and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found." 

•* In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 

•* He is an author (13.; of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) « 
any other (15.) thai H 1.^ writ 
lives too (12.) hastily. 

" The inquisitive (ll).) and en 
riou8(ll.) is gienerally iEalka 
tive." (17.) 

*' Great pains has bten taken to 
reconcile tlie parties." 

" The sincere (16.) is always es- 
teemed." 

<' Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage.^ and did thou em- 
brace the proper season ?" 

" There is manv occasions (t>.) in 
life, in which silence and 
simplicity (11.) is tru« wis- 
dom." 

*' The generous (16.) never re 
counts minutely the action! 
Ihey have done ; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

" He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

" The business that (1.) related to 
ecclesiastical me(.'tingSy mat- 
ters (H.) and persons, (11. 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king's direc- 
tion." 



(1.) See 650. (3.) Apply Rule XII. See 480. (3.) Adjective. (4.) Ru*.o 
XIII. (5.) Jifev) ceiUarie-f a<ro — an adverbial phrase, 589 ; or apply Note X VIII., 
648, to cnUuries, and Rule IX. to ago. (6.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XI. (c<.) St39. 
(9.) 673. (10.) 661. (11.) Rule XI. (12.) Adverb. (13.) Rule XV. 61?. 
rJ4.) " Plutarch Ih." (15.) Note I. 405, and Rule XI. (16.) 378. (17.) Rui« 
/F (18)347. 
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In kim were Iiappily blended When our abundance makes us 
true di^iity witn sofbwsA of wlsli (12.) for more/' 

mannera." "Thou shalt love tliy neighbor 

*'The dupportof BO (1.) many (2.) as (13.) sincerely as (14.) thou 

of his rclatiomi, were a heavy loves thyself." 

tax (3.) upon his industry ; " Has thou no better reason .for 
but tliou knows he paid it censuring (15.) thy friend and 

cheerfully." companion .?" (10.) 

«»lVhat (4.) avails the best senti- " Thou, who art the Author (17.) 
lueuts (o.) if persons do not and Bestower (!(>.) of lite, can 

live suitably to them?" doubtless restore it also : but 

" Not one (6.) of them whom thou whether thou will please to 

sees ciotliod (7.) in purpll*, restore it, or not, mat thoa 

are completely happy." only knows." 

And tke fame of this percon, ^' O thou my voice (18.) inspire, 

and of his wonderful actions, Who touched (19.) Isaiah's bal> 
were diffused (8.) throughout lowed lips with fire." 

tlie country." " Accept (20.) these grateful tears ; 

" The variety of tlie productions for thee they flow ; 

of genius, like (0.) tliat (10.) For tJiee, that ever felt(2l.) anoth- 

of the operations of nature, er's wo." 

are without limit." " Just to tliy word, in every 

" In vain (1 1.) our flocks and flelds thought smcere ; 

increa.% our store, Who knew (22.) no wish but what 

the world might hear." 

1 . ^rite iaHuitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometime.s put as Ias nom- 
inative case to the verb j as, *• To see Uie sun i* pleasant ;" " To be good i» 
to be bapny '" " A desire to excel otliers in learning and virtue is commenda- 
ble 'f*' " Tuat warm climates should accelerate the growth of the human body, 
and shorten its duration, is vcr}' reasonable to believe '" " To be temperate 
in eating and drinking-, to use exercise in open air, and to preserve the mind 
firue from tumultuous emotions, are ibe best preservatives of health.^' 

*' Tu see the sun are pleasant." Which word is wronff in this example f 
fo what particular, uTong ? Wliat 7^ pleasant ? \Vhat, then, is the nomma- 
Cve ciise (o is ? Is tlierc one thing, or more than one, licre spoketi of, as being 
feasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to are 1 What is the 
Rule for is 7 {^.) Rule for '' To see," or " To see the sim" ? (Si.) 

53* Wlien exennp/es atv referred to withota being quoted^ tiie teacher may 
read Oiem to the pupil. 

" To be temperate in eating," 4&c. How many things are here spoken of 
as being the best preservatives ? Siiould we, then, use the singular or plural 
veri) ? Rule for it ? (25.) 

" To do unto all men, as we " From a fear of the world's cen- 
woidd tliat tliey, in similar sure, to be ashamed (24.) of 

circumstances, should do unto tlie practice of precepts, which 

us, constitute the great prin- the heart approves and em- 

oiple of virtue." braces, mark a feeble and inn 

perfect character." 



(I.">2y9. (2.) 378. (3.^ Rule XV. 613. (4.) Rnlo VIII. (5.) Rule VI. 
/«. I Note I. 405, and Rule VI. (7.) Rule XUI. (8.) 510. (9.) Rule IV. 

(10.) ** that p«rie/iy"--Note 1. 405. and Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. (11.) Ad- 

verbial phraao. (12.) Rule XII. 555. Boe 480. (13.) Adverb. (14.) Con- 
iunetionr (15.) Participial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.) Rule XV 613. 
(18.) Ruls VIII. (19.) " Who Umckedat or didst touch." (20.) " Accept 

iW'— imp. mood. (21.) "*4rt fuL» (23.) "»^ *««»^*L^\^^^55:^rx 
iXk) Ruls VIL (94.) Note Xlll. 626, m NoW \,\b\«^pa«». t^fe^^^^^^^^ 

11 ^ 
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" The erronpoiis opinions which 
we form concerning (1 .) hap- 
piness and njisery rrires rise 
to all the uiistakon (!2.) and 
dangerous passions tliat c7/t- 
lyrous onr life." 

" To live 8f)berly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all 



men.' 



" Tli:a (:i) it is our duty to pro- 
jriote llio purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful 
to Him that mnde us, admit 
nfit of any doubt in a rational 
and well (5.) informed mind." 

" To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
piety towards God, is the 
sure menus ((i.) of l)ecoming 
peaceful and happy." 

" Tt is an important truth, that 
relijrion, vital relipion, the 
religion of the heart, are the 



most powerful anxiliariefl of 
reason, in waging war with 
tlie passions, and pronnoting. 
that sweet composure whicF 
constitute the peace of God.' 
^^ The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs aninjnred, 
of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, are 
often overlooked ; though it 
would be die ultimate wish 
(().) of many, who, as far ai 
we can judge, deserves it as 
much as ourselves." 
All (7.) that make a figure on 
the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, 
Uie enterprises of the ambi- 
tious, and the exploits of the 
warlike ; the virtues which 
forms the happiness, and the 
crimes whicn occasions the 
misery of mankind ; origi- 
nates in that silent and secret 
recess of thought, which are 
hidden from every human 
eye." 



(( 



2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or tlie participle, ought to have 
a nominative ra.se, eilhrr expressed or implied j as, " Awake j arise j" thai is, 
"Awake ye ; arise ye." 

Wc sliall here add some exainpleH of inaccurac}*, in the use of the \xrb 
without its nominative ca.se. " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to giye 
you safe (leliveraiice, an<l haih preserved yon in tJie great danger," dee. The 
verb hith prrserved hits here no nominative case, for it cannot be properly sup 
plied by the preceding word, hiw, which is in the objective case, ll ougiit 10 
ne, " and a.s lie hal/i preserved yon j" or rather, " ami to preserve you." " tf 
the cahn in wliich he was born, and lasted so long, had <*oiitinucd j" "and 
ichicli laste<l," &c. " 'J'hese we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the .same that were practised," &c. j " nn<i iJunj are the same'' 
''^ A man whose inclinations led him to l)e corrufU, aiul had ^reat abilities to 
manage liie business ;" " anc^ who iiad.'" &c. " A cloud ^thcring in tlie 
north ; which we have helped tc rdise, and may quickly break lu a storm upon 
our hoa<!s ;" '' and irMcli may quickly." 

" As it liaih pleaded," ^r. What correction should be made in this exam- 
ple ? Why ? Recite the Note 



* If the privileges to which he 
has an undoubted right, and 
lie has long enjoyed, should 
now be wrested from him, (8.) 
would be fla^ant injustice." 

** These curiosities we navo im- 
ported from China, and are 



2. 



similar to tliose which were 

some time ago brought from 

Africa." 
" Will martial flames forever fire 

tliy mind, 
And never, never (9.) be to 

heaven resigned ?" 



n.) Prrpo'ihWfyn. (3.)RuloXin. (3.) Conjunctioa. (4.) " judt »#r*«i».»» 
Ftfiln fV. (5.) A<lvi»i?.. (fi.) Rnlo XV. (7.) Note I. 405, Rule VI. 

(if ) " it would. " (0.) " Axd wUt tiMVL neoer fc* V* 
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5. Every nominative case, except die case absolute, and vvlieii an address 
Li made to a person, should belong lo some verb, citbc>r expressed or implied ; 
as, " Who wrote this book V* ** James j" that is,' " James wrote it." '* To 
wiiom thus Adam,'' that is, " spoke/' 

Olio or iwo instances of the improper use of the nominative case, wiUiout 
any verb, exjiressed or implied, to answer it, may be suificieut to iiiustrale tlie 
f efii luess of the precedius observations. 

" Which rule, if il had been observed, a neighboriu|^ Drincc woiUd have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which haiii been olFerea up to him." The 
pronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb obnerred ; and trldch rule is 
left by Us^f, a nominative case without any verb ff>!lowing it. I'his form of 
expression, though improper, is very common, li ought to l>e, " J/ this rule 
had been obser\'ed,'' «c. " Man, ihough he has great varietv of tliouffhts, and 
■ach from which others as well as himself might receive profft and dclr^it, 3'et 
they are aU within his own breast." In Uiis sentence, the nominative nuxn 
Stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either expressed or implied. It 
abould be, ** Thotigh man has great variety," Ccc, 

** Wliich rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative caj»e to obsenvd f Has 
the noun ^tUe auy verb followmg it, to which il may t>e the nominative case ' 
In this form of expression much used ? Is it not proper '/ What correction 
should be made ? Why ? Recite tlic Note. 

3- 
" (1.) Two Bubstantives, when " Virtue, however it may be neg- 

Uuy come together, and do lected foi- a time, men are so 

not signify the same thing, constituted as iiltiniately to 

the former (2.) most be in \Se acknowledge and respect 

genitive case." genuine merit." 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may l>e under 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of'^tliem ^ but 
some regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
also to that which stands next to the verb^ as, '' His meat was locusts ami wild 
lK»iey ;" " A great cause of the low state of industry toere the restraiulb put 
upon il 3" '^ The wages of sin U death." 

"The wages of sin is death," or, " Death is the wages of sin." What is 
the Dominntive case \xtis ? Is this nominative, in tlie first example, l»cforc or 
after is ? What is the rule for wofres ? (S.) Recite the Note. What do you 
ineaa by the subject of the qj^rmation ? (4.) 

4. 
'* The crown of yiitne is peace " His chief occupation and en- 
and honor." joyment were controversy." 

• 

6. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb^ but is pui 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute ; as, " Shame being lost, aU. virtue is lost ;" " That having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in the use of tlie case absolute, the case is, in English, always the uom- 
faiaiive, the following example is erroneous, in making it tlie objective. " Sol- 
omon was of this mtnd ; and I have no doubt he made as u'ise and true prov- 
erbs, as any Iwdy has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much great 
er and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, " lie onlv excepted." 

Wliat is the rule for the case absolute ? (5.) " He oiify excepted." Wliich 
word is wrong in tliis example 1 In what particular, wrong ? Wiint correc- 
tion should be made ? 

iU\ " Whsf *teo suhstantioes come together.''* (2.) " the .first of thenu* 

(3.)RuleXV.C13. (4.) Tho nomiuativ© cw<i. V,^.^^>a\v.^N\\AfX^. 
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5. 
« Him destroyed, All thi* (2.) will Mon foVhw.^ 



Or won to whal(l.) may work " Whose gray lop 

his utter loss, Shall tremble, him desoending." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; bat sometimes 
it ia put aRcr the verb, if it ii a simple tense ; and between the auaiJiajry aad 
the verb or participle^ if a compound tense ; as, 

1st. When a nucstion is asked, a command ^vea, er a wish expffvssed : 
as. ** Coikfidest Uiou in me V " Read thou \" " Mayst thou be nappy !'' 
** Long live the king \" -* 

2d. When a supposition is made withoat the conjonctiea i/; ae, '' Wevr it 
not for this -," " Had 1 been there.'' 

3d. When a verb neuter is used ; as, '^ On a sudden appeared the kiitr." 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here, tiure, then, tkemte, 
hence, thus, &€.; as, " Here am I '," " There was he slain f* " Then comalh 
the end 3" *' Thence ariseth his grief >'' " Hence proceeds his anger f* ** Thus 
was the a/Tair settled.'' 

5th. When a sentence depends on nnther er nor, so as to he coupled wftb 
another sentence ; as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 
die." 

Some ^mmarians assert, the phrases or foffoict, as appears, form what 
•re called impersonal verbs ; and sboiikl, Uierefore, be coi^ned te (he singular 
number; as, ** The arguments advanced were neariy asjbllows;** **Thte 
positions were €U appears incontrovertible ;"' that is^ " as it fellews," ** as it 
i^spears." If we give (say they) the sentence a diflercnt turn, and, instead of 
OS, say stick as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; bnt properiy agrees 
with its nominative, in the plural number ; as, ** The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follow f* ** The positions were such <is appear mcontro- 
verlible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke*s statement, " That as, how- 
ever and wlienever used in En^ish, means the same as ii, or thatf or wkieh ;" 
and who are not satisfied whether the verbs, in the s«»itence first mentioned, 
should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the form of expres 
sion. Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be conve>ed in the M- 
lowing terms :— " The arguments advanced were nearly of the following na- 
ture ;" " The following are neariy the arguments which were advanced ;" 
'* The arguments advanced were neariy those which follow f " It appears 
that the positions were incontrovertible ;" " That the positions were incontn»- 
vertible is apparent j" " The positions were incontrovertible is apparart 1" 
** The posiuons were apparently incontrovertible.'' 

Where is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances m 
which the nomlnatiA'e follows the verb. What do some grammarians say of 
(he phrases as follows^is appears 7 What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con 
cemmg them 1 

(1.) «* that which,'' 437. (2.) Note I. 405. 

* These grammariaiM are 8upperte<f hy general ugftge^ and by the anthori^ of an 
eminent critic on language ana compoHition. " When a rerb is uflod impersonally,'* 
says Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " ft ought endonbtedly to he in 
the singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understoott.** 
For this reason, analogy and usage favor this mode ofexpression ; "The conditions 
of the agreement were ms foHaws,*' qmI net '* •» foUofW,** A few late writers bai^e 
inconsiderately adopted this last form, through a mistake of the constnictton. Fw 
the same reason, Wd ought to say, ** \ shall consider his coosures so far only as com 
9trH9 my friend's conduct^" and not " so far ae conctni.* 
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Comspooding wiUi Murraj's Grammar, 
RULE U. 

Two or more norms or pronowis of the nngular numder^ 
conjiccted together by and, either expressed or under- 
itood, must have verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

Thia rule is often violated ; some instances of uiiich are annexed. " And 
ao was also Jaines and Jolui. the sons of Zet)cdee, who were partners with Si- 
mon ^* ** and so were also." " All joy, tramiuitlity ajid peace, even i'ur ever 
•ud ever^ doth dwell ;'' " dwdl for ever." " By wliase power all gou<i and 
evil a distributed ;" ^*art distributed/' " Their love, and their hatred, nifd 
th«r envy, is now perislied •^* " art perishe<l/' " Tlie thoughtless and intem- 
perate enjojmnent of frfeasure, the cnminal abuse of it, and ma ibr^tfulness of 
our being accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thouglit of the proper 
business of life, and eflfaces the sense of religion and of God 'y it oug^ht to oe, 
'» MiieraU" and " efface." 

'' All joy, tranquillity, d&c., doth dwell." Which word is wrou«r in this ex- 
aunple t In wliat particular, wrong 1 What correction, then, should be made ? 
Why 1 Recite the Rule. 

** Idleness and ignorance is Uie ignorance under costly at- 

Wmrmt of many vices." tire." 

iadotn, virtue, happinesfi, " The planetary aystem, bound- 

dtoells witli tlie golden me- less space, and the immense 

diocrity." ocean, afiects the mind with 

"In unity cojisists the welfare sensations of astonlBlinieut." 

and security of every bo- ** Humility and love, whatever 

olety." (3.) obscurities may involve 

'' Time and tide waits for no religious tenets, com^titutca 

man." tlie essence of true religion." 

** His politeness and good disposi- <' Religion and virtue, our best 

tion wasy on foilure of their support (4.) and iiighest kou- 

efiect, entirely changed." or, confers on the mind prin- 

** Patience and diligence, like (1 .) ciples of noble iudeiJcndence." 

fiuth, (2.) removes mouii- " What (5.) signifies tJie counsel 

tains." and care of preceptors, when 

" Humility and knowledge, with youtli think they have no (fa.) 

poor apparel, excels pride and need of assistance ?" 

1. When the nouns arc nearly related, or scarcely distinguishable in sense. 
Aud sometimes even when tliey are very different, some authors have thought 
ii allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the singular number ; as. 
** Tranquillity and peace dwells there •" " Ic^norance and negllgeuce has i>ro- 
duced the ©feet ;" " The discomfiture aud slaughter was very great." But it 
it evid«tat}y contrary to the iirst principles of grammar, to ciuisider two dis 
lind ideas as one, liowever nice may oe tlieir shaclos of diflerence ; and if 
there be nu difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be re> 
jected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under- 
stood as applied to each of the preceding terms j as in the following example : 
" Sand, ana salt, and a mass or iron, is easier to bear than a man without uu- 
derstanding." But besides the confusion, and tiic laiitu<le of application, which 

1.) Ailverb. (2.) Kul« X. See Note XVII. C47. (U.) Note I. 405. 

4.) Rule XV. (5.) Rule Vlll. V^- .^^» 
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■ach a constrartion would introduce, il %apnn to be mon. proper and ana- 
loflncaly in casen where U»e vertj is intendeci to be applied to any one of tkc 
terms, to mRkc use of the disjunctive eonjuaction, winch grammatically refers 
Uie verb to one or otlior of the preceding terms, in a separate view. To pre- 
serve the (listioctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, woiUd 
render il>c rules precise, consistent and inteltigibte. Dr. Blair very Justly eb- 
8cr\'es, that '' two or more sultstantives, joined by a copulative,^ must alvpayt 
require tlie verb or pronoun to wluch they refer, to be placed io the plural 
number." 

" TraiK]iiiltHy and peace dwells there.'' What dwelTs ? Is it net, tben, a 
violation of Rule XVIII. to use (/u)€//# in the singular number ? When do 
aome writers think il allowal>lo to put the verbs, nouns and proaoims i« the 
singular number 7 Is tliis usage grammatical I In what does the iucormd- 
ness consist ? If tliere be no cUOcrence in the meaning of terms, arc both 
necesBary 1 What ought to be done with the superOuoua «>ne ? Hew do 
some attempt to support the above consiruetiou ? How would they read, en 
this priuci)4e, tlie example hegiiuiing with, ** Sand, and salt, and a mass oi* 
iron, w easier," &c. ? (KJ In examples like the last, what conjunction can we 
sul>8iitute in tlte place or aW, which will bettor express the sense 1 Wfast 
df»e8 Dr. Bletr say on this subject I 

1. 

** Much doe^ human pride and ^ Pride and self-snflfieiencj stifles 

self-complacency require cor^ sentiments of dependence on 

rection.' our Creator; levity and at- 

"* Luxurious living, and high tachmcnt to worldly pleasures 

pleoEsures, begets a languor destroys the sense oljpratitude 

and satiety tliat destroys all to him." 
enjoyment.*' 

S. In many complex sentences, it Is difficult for learners to determine, 
whetiier one or more of the clauses are to lie considered as the nominative 
case : and, cons«<iutt»tly, whether tlie voH> should be in the singular or the 
plural numl>er. We shall, therefore, set down a uuml»er of varied examples 
of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar with re* 
spcct to sentences of a similar construction. " Pr()K(H^rity, with humihly, ren- 
aers its possessor truly aimable." ** The ship, with all her furniture, tutft de- 
stroyed." *•■ Not onlyhis estate, Tiis reputation too has soffcrcd by his miscon- 

redress. 

the 

ed 

a wisdom, a wondered wisdom, which we cannot fathom.'* " Virtue, honor 

nay, even self-interest, cotujnrt to recommend the measure." " Patriolisiii, 

mo^alit)^ every public and private connideration, (/e<mifi«^ our submission to 

just anti lawful' government." " Nothing delights me so much as \\vt works 

of nature." 

Id support of snfh forms of expression as tlie foHowmg, we see the authority 
of Huine, Priestley, and other writers ; u»d we amiex them for the reader's con- 
sideration : " A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and circum 
stances, are retfUfsite to produce tliose revolutions." " Tlie king, with the 
lords and commons, /brm an eiicellent firame of government," " I'be side A, 
with the sides B anu C, compose the triangle." " Tlie fire communicated it- 
self to the bed, which, witli tlie furniture of the room, and a vaUis^le librar)-, 
«>«v all entirely ronsuined." Il is, however, proper to observe, that these 
modes of expression do not appear to be warranted bv the just pruiciples of 
construction. The words. " A long course of time," *" The king," " The side 
A," and " whirli," are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the 
last example, the word a// should be expunged. As the preposition with gov 
ems the ohjecliif case in English, and, ii traiHlated into Latin, would govcnrti 

n. J ** Sand /.< o»$i»r^ and aoJt m eavler, and & tn%M of \rau U «««iier/' itQ 
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tlie ablafive cH«e, it is manifest, thai the claiues following^ im^. in the preceding 
sentences, caiinot form any part of the nombutthe case. Tliey cannot be at 
the same time in the ob^tive aiKi the oominativo cases. The following sen- 
tence appears to be unexceptionable, aud may 8cr\'e to explain the others : 
" The lords and commons are essential bra.ichcs of tlic British constitution : 
Ihe king, \rith them,ybniu an excellent frame of goverumeut''* 

'' Tlie side A, wiih the sides )i and C. compose tlie triaiide." Id this sen- 
tence, h hat is the nominative case to compote f Slnmld the verb, then, be 
singular or plural 7 What difficulty is mentioned in the begiiming of this 
Note? 

2. 

•* Good order in our affairs, not a very limited influence, and 

mean savings, produce great are often despised." 

profits." " That superficial scholar and 

*' The following treatise, together critic, like some renowned 

witn those that accompany it, critics of our own, have (2^ 

were written many years afo, fiirnislied most decisive proofs 

for my own private satis&c- tliat they (3.) knew not tlie 

tion . ' ' characters of the He brew lan- 

'• That great senator, in concert guage." 

with several -other eminent *' The buildings of the institution 

persons, were the projeetors ■ have been enlarged ; the ex- 

(1.) oTthe revolution." pense of which, added (4.) 

** The religion of these people, as to tlie increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it necessary 
manners, we^re strangely mis- to advance tlic terms of au- 
represented." mission." 

•* Virtue, ioined to knowledge and " One, added to nineteen, make 

wealtli, confer great influ- twentv." 

ence and respectaoility. But ** What (o.) black despair, what 

knowledge, with wealth unit- horror, fills his mind !" 
ed, if virtue is wanting, have 

. 3. If the sin§[ular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a cop- 
ulative con^nciion, bo <tf several persons, in makiner Uie piuralprououa^ ag-roe 
with them m person, the second person takes place of tlie third, and the first of 
both ; as, " James, mid thou, and I, are attached to our country ;'' *^ 'Vhmi 
and he shared it between you.'* 

** James, and thoti, ami I, am attached to our country." What is wrong- in 
this example ? In what particular, wrong T What' eorreetion should be 
made t Why ? " Thou and he shared it h«tweon him." Will you correct 
this example ? Why use you instead of Am ? Will you repeat \Jaei Note 1 

3. 
" Thou, and the gardener, and " My sister and 1, as well as my 
the htuitsman, must sliaro brother, are daily employe^ 

the blame of this business in tiieir respective occupa. 

amongst tkem.*' tions." 



* Though the coDBirnction will not admit of a plural verb, the fioiitencR would 
certainly stHnd hotter thus : '* The king, the lord;}, and the commoini, farm na 
excellent constitution." 

(1.) Aide XV. 613. (9.) 6.')3.' Exception 1. (3 ) " A« knew.** 

(4.) Rule Xril. 557. (5.) 434. 
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CJomtpoodiiig with Mvmyli Onmnamr, 
RULB III. 

JTit cofyundion disjunctive has an effect contrary 
to that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the 
verbf noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number ; as, *' Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake ;" '^ John, James, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" '* There is, in many minds^ 
neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The fbllowing tenteiices are variatiom from this rale : ** A men ma^ wn 
« met^^bor or an allegory in a piclGre^ as well as read them in a descripUoii -y" 
** read t/." " Neither character nor dialogue were yet undcnitood f* ** noat 
vet/' " It must indeed l^ confessed, thai a lain|xx>u or a Hatirc do not carrj 
ui them robbery or murder ^' ■" does not carr>' in it," " Death, or some worse 
misfortune, soon divide tbeni }" it ought to be, " divideM." 

" Neither character nor dialogue wore yet understood.'' What is wrnog in 
thift example 7 Why T Will you correct it ? What is tlie Rule for this cor 
lection T 

'< Man*s happiness or misery are, ** When sickness, infirmity, or 

in a great measure, put into reverse of fortune afiect ua, 

his own hands." the sincerity of friendship is 

<* Man is not such a machine as a proved.'* 

clock or a watch, which move ^ Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved." that ^3.) it is not llie uttering, 

" Despise no infirmity of mind or or tiie hearing of certain 

body, nor any condition of words, that constitute the 

life ; for they are, perhaps, to worship of the Almighty."' 

be your own lot' " A tart reply, a proneness to re 

** Speaking impatiently to ser- buke, or a captious and con- 

vants, or anytliing that be- tradiotious spirit, are capabks 

trays inattention or iU-humor, of imbittcrinff (4.) domestic 

are certainly criminal." life, (5.) and of setting frienda 

** There are many faults in spell- at variance." 
ing, which neither analogy 
nor pronunciation justiiy." 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different prrs<His, are 
di^iuictively coiuiectcd, the verb must agree witli that person whicn is itiaced 
■earest to it j as, " I or thou aH to blame ;" " Thoo or I «w in ftiull ;'' " I, 
thou, or he, u the author of it 5" ** George or I am the person." But il would 
be better to say, ** £ither I am to blame, or thou art," 6lc. 

" I or thou am to blame." How should this be altered ? What is the Rule 
ibr it? 

1. 

** Either ^6.) thou or I art greatly " I or thou am the person (7.) 

mistaken, in our judgment on who must undertake tlie busi- 

this subject." ness proposed." 

0-) latpenUve mood, a^eeinr with tk»u or won understood, hy Rule VI. 
m.) taHnhlve, 480. (3.) Conjunction. ^4.^Uu\«»X. i^.) Rule XIV. 56a 
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'. % When a dnjimctivo ocean bet^'e<A a micular nnaa, or ptmo an , amt a 
alural one, the vefi> is made to agree with tbe ^uml noau aad pmanuD ; as. 
** Neilherpovertv nor riches wert injurious to him ;" " i or they wert ofiendea 
by m" But in this case, tlie phiral noini or pronoua, when it can coaveoiantify 
be clone, should be placed next to tlie verb. 

" I or Amy was ofiended.^' What is wrong in this example 7 What is the 
Rule for tbe correction { 

2. 

**Botb (1.) ef the scholara, or one '' Whether one person or more 

of thnn St leaat| was present was concerned in the bnai- 

at the transaction." ness, does not appear.** 

'^ Sonie parts of the ship and cargo *< The cares of this life, or the 

were recovered; but neitlier deceitfulness of riches, has 

(9.) the sailors nor the cap- choked the seeds of virtue in 

tain waa saved." many a promising (3.) mind." 

XrOTB XVI. 

CorreBpoiidin^ with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE JV. 

A verb in the plural will agree ^oith a collective noun 
in the singular, when a part only of the individuals 
are meant; asy "The council were divided in their 
sentiments." fVhen the noun expresses the idea of 
vnity^ the verb should be singular ; asy "The council 
was composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediRtely suggest the idea 
of the nuintvr it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind ihe idea of the 
whole, as one (hiiig. In the former case, tbe verb ought to be plural j in (ho 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, '* The peasant- 
ry f'OM haredwit, and ite middle sort makes use of wooden shoos.'* h would 
be oettcr to say, " 'llie peasantry ^o barefoot, and the middle sort make use," 
fcc., because ihe idoa, in l>oth these cases, is that of a number. On the cob- 
trary, there is a harsnncss in tlie following sentences, ui which nouns of num- 
ber Imvc verbs plural, because the ideas they represent seem not to be sufli- 
ciently divided in the mind : " Tlie court of Kome tcerp not without solicitude." 
"The house of commons were of small weight." " Tlie house of lords were 
so much infhienced by these reasons." " Stephen's party irtere entirely broken 
up by the cHptivity of their leader." "An army of twenty-four thousaiul were 
assembled." " What rt^ason have the church of Rome for jproce<jding in this 
manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame wta careless of their 
own rlefencft."— *' All the virtres of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but kis follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mmikiiui, in this place, 
a noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to be ui tbe 
phiral number, tlieir ? 

** TT»e peasantry goes barefoot," &c. Wlmt correction is necessary in this 
example f Why T 

** The people rejoires in that " The conrt ffare, just ended, after 

which should give it sor- having sat through the trial 

row." of a very long cause." 

•* The flock, and not the fleece, ** The crowd were so great, that 

arSf or ought to be, the oh- the judges with difficulty made 

jerts f f the shepherd's care." their way tlirough them." 

■■■I I ■ I '■ ■ ■ . . .1 ■ 

a.) 407. (9.) Conjuucti«n whea fal\(rN«A W| i^«r. V'^.^'^>(^(»^T?^^ 
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** Tlie corporation of York etmsut ** This people dr m w H k nesr to mo 
of a mayor, aldenneii, and a witii their month, and honor 

common council." etk nie with their lipa, but 

^ The British parliament are com- tlieir lieart is far tVom me." . 

posed of kmg, lords and com- " The conmiittee was divided in 
niotts." its seutinicnts, and it has re- 

** When the nation complain, the ferred the buslneis to the gen- 

rulers should listen to their eral meeting." 

voice." "The committee were ver^^-fbll 

^ In the da^'s of youth, the mul- when this point was decided ; 

titude eagerly pursues pleas- and tlieir judgment lias not 

ure as Us chief good." heen called in question." 

** The church have no power to " Whj^ (0.^ do this generation 
inflict corporal punishment." wish for greater evidence, 

<* The fleet were seen sailing (1.) when no much (5.) is already 

up the channel." given ?" 

•* The regiment consist of a tliou- " Th<» remnant of the people were 
sanS (2.) men." persecuted with great severi- 

" Tlie meeting have establislted ty." 

several salutary regulations." " Never were any people so (G.) 

'* The council was not unaiiimous, much ((>.) infatuated (7.) as 

and it separated witho*ut com- the Jewish nation." 

ing r3.) to any determina- ** The shoal of herrings were ot 
tion.* an immense extent.'* 

^ The fleet is all arrived and '< No society are chargeable with 
moored (4.) in safety." the disapproved (8.) miscon- 

duct of partioular lOduibera.** 



CoriMpoadiuf witli Hurny*t Granmar, 
RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number and. person. 

Of ihis rule there are many violations to be met with: a few of which may 
be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. " Each oFUie texes should keep 
witliiu its particular bounds, and oouteul themitdves willi tlie advantages oi 
their particular dintricta ^* Itetter thus ; '' llie sexes slmuld keep williin their 
particular bounds " &c. " Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be 
hilly secure tlial they shall not be deceived V- " on his entrance," and '' that 
he Khali." " One should not think too favorably of ourselves :'' " o( on^s 
9el/" " He had one acquaintance which poisoned his pnuciples ^* ** who 
poisoned.'' 

Every relative must have an anlccedont to which it refers, eitlier expressed 
or implied ; as, " Who is lixtai to otliers, is so to luinscif •" thai is, " Out man 
who is fatal to others." 

Who, tthich, what, and tlie relative tJiatf tliough in tlie objective case, are 
alwaj's placed before tlic verb ; as are also their com|K>uiids, tchoerer, tchoso' 
ever, &c. j as, " He whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that vou want ;" " Wliomsoovcr you please lo ap|x»int." 

WfuU is sometimes ajipilcd in a manner which apiiears to be oxcef>tionable ; 
as, " All fevers, except what arc called nervous/' &,c. It would at least be 
belter lo say, " except tlwse which are caliecl nervous." 

" One should not think too favorably of ourselves." How should this sen 
fence tie altered ? What is the Rule for it 7 Are the relatives placed liefore 
or afler ilie verb T 

/;.) Hulc XIIL (2.) Note I. 405. (3 ) rtGU (4.) Rule XJ (6.) ITT) 

{ff ) Adrtirb (7.) " were infatuaUd.'* {}i,) ULuU XUI. 
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' The excrciae of retiflon appears " Wliat is the reaMiti that onr Un- 
as (1.) little (2.) in tliese ffuage is lesa refined than 
aportsmen. aa in the beasts tiiose of Italj, Spain, or 
wham thej. sometimes hunt, France ?" 
and bv whom they axe some- '' I do not think any one should 
times hunted." incur censure for being (4.) 

*^ They wkick sceli Wisdom will tender (5.) of their reputa- 

certainly find Aer." tion." 

^ The male amongst birds seems '* Then who hast been a witneaa 

to discover no beauty, but in (G.) of the fact, can give an 

the color of its species." account of it.** 

** Take handfuls of ashes of the " In religious concerns, or what 

furnace, and let Moses (7.) is conceived to be such, 

sprinkle it towards heaven, (8.) erery man must stand or 

in tlie sight of Pharaoh ; and fall by tlie decision of the 

it shall become small dust." great Judge." 

^ Rebecca took goodly raiment, " Something Tike (9.) what (10.) 

which were witli lier in the hare been here premised, are 

house, and put them upon the conjectures of Dryden." 

Jacob!" '<Thou great First Cause, (11.) 

'^ The wheel killed another man, least understood ! (12.) 

which is Jthe sixth uAuJi have . Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

lost their lives bv this means." To know but this, that thou art 

" The fiur sex, whose taak is good, 

not to mingle in tlie labors of And tliat myself (11 .) am blind - 

public life, has its own part Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 

assigned it to act" estate,' &c. 

« The Hercules man^- war found- «* What (C.) art thou, (11.) speak , 

ered at sea ; she overset, and that, (15.) on designs un 

lost most (3.) of her men." known, (IC.) 

V' The mind of man cannot be long Wliilc others sleep, thus range 

without some food to nourish (17.) tlie camp alone f " 
tlie activity of his thoughts." 

1. Penvmal pmnoons, bdng used to supply the place of tbe noun, are not 
employed in (be same part of a sentence bs tbe noun wUch tbey represent ; 
for it would be improper to say, ** 'llie kin«^ he is just :'' ** I saw her the 
qneeii '^* ** Tlie men tiinf were there ;" ** Many wofds wm darken speech f 
** My banks theu are (umitihed with bees." These personals are superfluous, 
as there is not the least occaition for a sobstitute m the same pert where the 
principal word is present. The nomiaative case thtyy in the follnwine sen- 
tence, is also 8U}>erfluaus : *^ Who, instead «f going about doing good, mof are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

** The kmg be is just." WIU you correct this sentence, and tell why it if 
wrouer 7 

1. 
** Whoever (18.) entertains such often choke the growth of 

an opinion, he judges errone- virtue." 

ously." " Disappointments and sifiictions, 

^The cares of this world, they however disagreeable, tkmf 

often improve us." 

2. TTie pronoim that is frequently applied to persons as well as to things j 
but after an adjective in the superlative degre«t, and after the pronominal ad- 

- ■ -- • ■- 

'1.) Rule IX. (2.) Adverb. (3.) 876. (4.) 381. (5.) Rale IV 

6.') Rule XV. (7.) " tikoM vUdk.** 437. (8.) <*«ach emwenu," Rule IV. 

(9.) Rule IV. (lO.)RnleVI.aiidX.NoteXVU. (11.) Rale XV. (li.)Rul« 
kill. <13.) " e«i|/bi«^." (14.) ** Mr«<.** (Ift.) Coqioaetioa 

(la.) Role X/il. (17.) »« dul range." U%.^ »^ H% vft^^.^ 
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Jeciivjc.jiun^f il is gciicrullj u^cd im prcfcrcaice u> who or idtich ; as, " ClmHcf 
XII. Vm^ of Kwc<lcii. was one of tiic g^reatcst mmlmen tSuxi tlic wnrkt ever 
taw ;" '• Catiline's folltmers were ilic most {voflijrate that ccuild be iouii<l ip 
aiiy c\\y ;" " li« in the same man that wc saw nclbr**." Tbere are casev 
^therein wc cainiot oonvpniently disjjcii«e with this relali\'« as applied to p^- 
tons : as, first, af\cr who, the interre^tive ; '' \\'ho, Uiai has an.v sense of reli- 
frU>u, wnukl liavu areued thus V* Seooiidly, wlieii persoiu make but a pan of 
tUe aiitci'etieat ; '' TJlie woman, and liie es'taie, tiuxt became his portion, w^ere 
too inucb for his mo<leralioo/' Li uciliier of Uiese example* could any other 
rela.tive have Ixmh used. 

To what Js the pronoun tluU, applie<f ? and when is it used in prefereuce to 
ao/io or ic/iu7i ? (4l(i. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6.) (iive an exain|>le. 

2. 

' Moses waa the ineekeat man '^ They are the same persons who 
whom we read of in the Old assisted us yesterday.*' 

Testament.** '* Tlie mm and things which he 

'* Himiility is one of the most has Htudicd, have not iniprov 

amiable virtues which we can ed his morals'.'* 



possess 



•I 



3. l^e pronoous *ckicfuoever, vjfiosoerer, and the like, are etcg^untly divided 
by the interposition of tlie corresponding substantives : llius, *'Oo whichsoever 
aide the kine cast his eyes." would have sounded beUer, if wrilleu, '' On which 
title soever, (Stc. 

Will you ^ivc an example ut which the compoimd pronoun wiiichsoever may 
be dividied with propriety T 

3. 
Howsoever l>enutlful they ap- " On whichaoever aide they are 
|N;ur, tliey have no real mer- contemplated, they appear to 

It ' advantage." 

** in whatsoever light we view " However innch he might de 
him, his conduct will bear i»- spiae the maxims of the king ■ 

6pection." administration, he kept a total 

silence on that subject.** 

4. Many persons are npt, in conversation, to put the obj<H^tive case of the 
personal ^I'nniouns, in tlio place of //ttfse and iJiose; as, ** Give me tliem books," 
mstca«) ot " t/wse hooks." We may soBicliines find tiiis fault even in writing : 
as, " (>bsor\'e them three there." We also frequently meet with those instead 
of thetfj at tlie Iwgimiiiig of a sentence, and where there is no partictdar refer- 
ence to an antecedent ; as, " Thote that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy }" 
'' l^ey that, or tkey who sow ui tears." 

It is not, however, alwa^'s easy to say, whether a personal |>ponoun or a d^ 
monstrativu is prcfcral)le, in certain constructions. ** We are not unacx|uaiiii- 
ed willi the calumny of them (or those] who openly make use of the warmest 
professions." 

" Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect 7 

4. 

*' Which of them two persons has f^r injuries, than those (2.) 

most distinguished himself r" that are most (3.^ forward in 

'* None (1.) more impatiently suf- doing (4.) them. (5.) 

b. In some dialects, llio word tohat is improperly used for Ouitf and some- 
times we find il in this sense in writing ; '' They will never believe but toJmt 1 
have been entirely to blameu" " I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
** but that J* The word totiwtofiatf ui the followiur sentence, seems to be used 
improperly : ** These punishmeuLs seem to have been exercised in somewhat 

//.,) MMie VL (S ) Note I. 405. (3.) 677. (4.) 561. (5.) RuU XIV 
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aa arhitraiy manner." Sometimes wc read, " In somewhat oC." The mean 
iag is, " iu a maimer which is, iu some respects, arbitrary." 

Will you ^ive an example of the improper use of iJcficU iustead of that f 

5. 
** He would not be f>er8uaded but " Tlieso commendations of hki 
trhat (1.) I wa« greatly iu children appear to have been 

fault." made in somewhat (2.) an in* 

judicious manner."' 

6. The pronouu rela'ive who \s so rniich appropriated to persons, that there 
w grvfirraily harslniess in the application of ii, except to the proprr names of 
persons, or liic g«t!cral terms fhan, womchi, d:c. A term whith onl^' implies 
liic i<lea of j)ersons, and expresses lliom by sonie circunisfance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the w^e of it j as, *' Tiiat the faction in En^jlanoic/j'^moitt 
poWe rfu I Ij- opposed his arbitrary pretensions." "Thril faction tr/nr/?," would 
nave been better j and the some remark will serve for the followin;^ examples : 
" France, ipho was in alliance with Sweden." " The coiirt ir/io,"&c. " The 
cavalry wUu" Arc. '* The cities who aspired al liberty." " That party 
among' us mho," &.c. *' The family mhom they consiilcr as usurjicrs," 

111 some case<. it may be doubtlul, whether (his pronoun is properly applied 
or uoi ; as. " The number of substantial inhabitants with tvhom some cities 
abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may in 
many cases claim the personal relative. " None of the com}>anv whom he most 
affected could cure him of the melancholy under which he fabored." The 
word acquaintance mcy have lli« same cousLrucliojii. 

How is the reli*tJvc wlio used ? 

6. 

** He instnicled and fed the " Pie was the ablest minister 
crowds who (3.) surroimded which James ever possessed.* 

him." ' " The court, who gives currency 

** Sidney was one of the wisest to manners, ought to be ex- 

and most active governors, emplary." (4.) 

tchich Ireland had enjoyed " I am happy in the friend which 
for Several years." 1 have long proved." ^ 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term gives us 
the idea of reason and reflection j and, therefore, the application of the person- 
al rekttive vho, in this case, seems to be har«h : " A child trho." It is still 
more improperly appliccl to animals : " A lake frequented by that fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip tlie wing in water." 

Do we sav, " A child who," or " A child which" ? Will 5'o« repeat 
the Note for 'this? 

7. 
" The child whom we have just <* He is like (4.) a beast (5.J of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and pr^y» who destroys witnout 

not injured "by bandages or pity*" 

clotliing." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does 
■ot refer to the person, the pronmm vho ouffht not to be applied. " It is 
no wonder if such a man did not shtne at the court of queen Elizabeth, 
teho was but another name for prudence and ' economy." Better thus : 
'• whose name was but another word for pnidejice," &c. The word whose 
l«e^ns likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so ffeneral- 
h', but that g*»od writers, even hi prose, use it when speaking of^thinffs. 
The c/mstnictiou is not, however, ^-eueraily pleasing, as we may sec in tiM 
following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," &c. ** Call every produc- 
tion, whose parts and whose nature," &c. *' 

kl.) " that.** Conjuuciioo. (2.) " in a maimer whUK in, w. «<m« T•«M•>»^V^qp^ 

lUcMM.** (H.) " tAat. '» (4.) &uU IV . (,5.^ ^\^^ 'SL. l^^V* 'JtNVi.^ 
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lo one mse, however, cugtoin aiiibonxes us to lue which, wilh 
tn penioiu ; aud that is, wheu we waiil to ilu*tiii|^i!ih ouc person of iwo^ 
or a particular persou among a number of othera. We should ibeii say, 
** Which of the two/' or '' Which of them is be or she 7'* 

*' The court of queen Elizabeth, who,^ Alc. Will you correct this seulence^ 
and give the Note for it f 

o. 
'* Having oDce disgusted (1 .) him, deceive and betray, should be 

he could never regain the fa- avoided as tlie poiBonotia ad- 

vor of Nero, who lotia indeed der.'* 

anotker name for cruelty." ** Wno of tlioae mea came to hia 

^ Flattery, trAosc nature (2.) is lo assistance ?" 

9. Atf the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes 6iid 
an aniViguity in tbe u.hc of it 3 as, wheu we say, " The disciples of Christ, vchotk 
we imitate," we may meau tlie imitation citlier of Cbriiit, or of his disciples 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very mud) u)/on the 
proper and cletermiuate use of tlie relative, so tliai it may readily present its 
auteccdcul to the mind of the bearer or reauler, without any obscurity or am 
biguity. 

What is remarked in ibis Note on the use of the relative pronoun t 

9. 
** The king ^3.) dismissed bis min- '' There are millions of people ir 
ister witliout any inquiry ; the empire (4.) of China 

who had never before com- whose support is derived ml- 

mitted so unjust an action." most entirely from rice.*' 

10. It is and it wa» are «Aoo, aAer the manner of the French, used in a 
l^ural construction^ and by some of our liest writers ; as, "Ait either a few 
g[/eat men who decide for the whole, or it is tlie rabble that follow a seditious 
nng-leader '" " It is they that are the real authors, though the soldiers arc the 
actors of tlie revolution '" ** It was the heretics that first be^i to rail,*' Slc. ; 
*' ' Tis these that early taint the female mind." Tiiis license in the construction 
of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been certainly abused 
in the meowing sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one : "It is 
Wonderful the very few accidents, which, ui several years, liappen from this 
practice." 

How are it is aud it was ofien used ? Give an example in which they ara 
used incorrectly in tliis sease. 

10. 
It is remarkable his eootinual " It is indisputably true his aaoer- 
endeavors to serve us, not- tibn, though i< isaparaiiox." 

withstanding our ingrati- (6.) 

tude." (5.) 

1 1. The iatcrjections O ! ck ! and ah ! -require the objective case of a pro- 
noun in the furst person aAer them ; as, "O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !*' but ih« 
nominative case ni the second person ; as, *' O thou persecutor !" " O ye hyp- 
ocrites !" " O (hou who dwellest^" d&c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an iifaom peculiar to the English language, is fre- 
quently joined, m explanatory seiileuces, with a noun or proiiouii of tlie mas- 
culine or feminine gender ; as, ''It was \ 4" ** It was the man or woman that 
did it." 

llie neuter pronoun U is scnnetimes omitted and understood : thus we say. 
*' As appears, as fellows," fer '* As it appears, as it follows ;" and " May be,*' 
for " It may be/' 

(1.) ** Hwmg disgusUd." Rule Xiri. («L) •* the nature </ toAicA.^' (3.) «« Tto 
JkMf, anf^ Aad rteoer,'** &x. (4.) " Titers mrsinths •mpire;'' ice. (5.) *« His te»- 
'^''Ae.; e]id/MthesMitoBC«wUh,«*«rsr«RerJka^2«.» iS>.)^Msi 
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.^ 

Tbe neuter pfimoun ft is Mnnethnes empfoyed to expresi, 

Isl. Tlie wibject of any cHscourae or inquiry i as, " A happened on a 

ir'« day ;" " Who is it Uial calls qu tncV' 

2cl. Tlio state or condition of any penwui or things ; as, ** How is it with 
jrou ?" 

3<1. Tho ilun^f whatever it be, that is the ceitse of any ttfeei or event ; or 
any person cuiisulereii mcn^ly an a ciyiKe } as, " VVe hrard her say U was aot 
lie 5^' " Tlie truth is, it was I that lielped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, " Oh 1 " I Why incorract to say, " Oh thec^ T 

II. 
" Ah ! unhappy thee, who aft " Oh I happy we, turrotinded 
deaf io the calls of daty and with ao many blessings.'* 

of honor." 



CorrMpondhi; with Mnrrsy's GrammnTy 

RULE vr. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; 
as, " The master who taught us ;" " The trees which 
are planted.'^ 

IVhen a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom T owe my being, t^^Ao^e I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In tbe severaJ memliers of the last sentence, tbe relative i)erfornui a different 
office. In the first member, it marks tbe a^ent ; in the .second, it submits to 
tlje govern mtMit of tbe prepo.siiion ; in the ihirii, it represents the possessor ; 
and in the fourth, the objcc' of an action : and therefore it must be in tlie three 
diflereiil ca-:c.s, rorrfsponrlont to ttiose officcji. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each lo differ- 
ent vcHh, tlie rchitivu is the nominative to the f<r)rmcr, and the anleoedent to 
th« lattcT veri> ; fts, " Tnie pfriloaophij, whUh is the ornament of our nature, 
corutisls more in the love of otir duty, and the practice of virtue, than in great 
talents aiul extensive knowledge.'* 

A few iiistaiioos of erroneous coiv^truction will ilhisirate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part : " How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
them.selves our real fVieiKls ?" " Tlicse arc the men whom, you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work." " If ymi were here, yon would find three 
or lour, wliom you wouhl say passed tlieir time agreeably." In all these 
places, it should be who. instead of whtmi. The two lattc'r sentences contain 
^ noiniiiatixe between the relative and the verb; and, therefore, seem to 
contravene the rit!e ; but the stii<lcnt will reflect, that it is not the nominafivo 
of the verb with which the relative is connected. — ^Tiie remaining examples re- 
fer to the second part of the n^le : " Men of fine talents are not alwavs the 
persons who we should esteem." " Tlic persons who you dispute with are 
precisely <»f your opinion." " Our tutors ore our benefactors, who we owe 
obedience to, and who we ought to love." In these sentences, whom should 
be used instr^ad of who. 

" These are the men whom, ymt m\g5»^ swp^iw*!, Ncet*^ *^ Isl^. "^'^ h«^ vsi- 
ftct this exainp/tf, und ^Ive tlie rule, for \v \ 
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** We are dependent on each 
othen* assistance : who-m is 
there that can subsist by him- 
self?" 

• If he will not hear his best 
friend, tckom shall be sent to 
admonish himr'*' 

"They mho (I.) mnch is given 
tOy will have ntuch (2.) to an- 
swer for." (:j.) 
It is not to be expected that 



It 



They who have labored to maka 
us wise and good^are the per- 
sons who we ou^ht to love 
and respect, and who we 
ought to be grateful to.'* 

The persons, who conscience 
and virtue support, may smile 
at the caprices of fortune. *' 
" From the character of those 



« 



4( 



who you associate witli, your 
own win be estimated.^* 

they, xcJunn in early life have " That (4.) is the student who I 

been dark and deceitful, 8hou Id g&^ve file book to, and whom. 

aflerwards become fair and i am persuaded, deserves it * 

ingenuous." 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the iuterrog-ative kind, the noun or pro- 
noun containing the answer, nmsi be in the same caiie as that whirh contains 
ibe question ; as, •* Whose hooks are these ?" '' 'i'hoy are Jvhiis " " Wlto 
gave them to him ?'' •' UV," *' Ol irhmn did you buy them V " Of a book- 
seller 3 htm who hves Ht tJie Bible and ( *ro\\'u.'' '* Whcnndii} you see tljeref 
** IJoih him ainl the sliopuian." The learner will readily ccmiprehend this 
rule, by supplyhtg the wortls which are mulcrstood hi the answers. Thus, to 
express the aii.swcrs at Inr^e, we should say, " They are John's books ;'* ** \Ve 
gave llicm to him ;" '* \\ e bought them of him who lives," Sec. } " We saw 
both him and the sho|MnaD." As the relative pronoun, when used interroga- 
tively, refers to the ituhsequenl word or phrase containing the answer to the 
question, that word or phrase may properly be termed the subseqiieiU to the iu- 
terrc^ative. 

" Of whom did you buy them ?" " Of a bookseller ; be who lives," &c. 
Wliat is wrong in this sentence, and how niav it be corrected 1 What is the 
Nt)le for it 1 

1. 



" Of whom were the articles 
bought ?" " Of a mercer ; he 
(5.) who resides near (G.) the 
mansion-liouBC." 

** Was any person besid(*8 (6.) the 
mercer present .'" " Yes, both 
him and his clerk.'* 



" Who was the money paid to ?'* 
" To the mercer and hie 
clerk." 

« Who counted it .?" « Both tlie 
clerk and him." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE VH. 

fVhen the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either, according to the sense ; as, " I am 
the man who command you;" or, "I am the man 
who commands you." 

The form of the first of the two prroeding sentences expresses the mennmg 
rather obscurely. It wouUI U? more perspicuous to say. " I, who command 
you, an) the nran." iVrhaps the diffi^rcnce of njoKnin^ pnx'aced by refeiring 
Uie relaiive to (fiirerenl antecedents, will be more evident to the learner in the 



n.) *' to tokim. " C2. ) 67 a. 

(5.) Rule XV 



Kl.\ 506. (4.) iNote (. 405. 
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lbllowiii|r MMleiicef : '' I am the general who givet the orden to-day ;^ *' I am 
the genoral, wrfao girt the orden to-dajr ;'' that is, '' I, who give tM orden to- 
day, am the general.'' 

^Vhen the relaiive and the verb have l)een doterauned to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that agrocmenl muit be preser\'ed throu(riKMit 
the sentence } as in the following instance : " I am the Lord, that makali aU 
thin^ ; that Hreteliah forth the lieavens alone." ha. xliv. 84. Thus far is 
consmtent : the Lord, in the third person. is the antecedent, and the verb agrees 
with the relati&'e m the third person : **\nm ihe Lordy wiiich Lord, or he, that 
maketh all thii^.'' If / were made the antecedent, the relative ao<i verb 
should agree with it in the first person } as, '' / am the I<ord, UuU tmJu afl 
things ; that streieh forth the heavens alone." But should it follow, " thai 
sprtwUth abroad the earth by myself/' there would arise a confusion of per> 
sons, and a manifest solecism. 

*^ I am the man who command you." " I am the man who commands you." 
What is the nominative to conunand in the first sentence ? What to comnumtU 
in the second 7 Rule for each ? Why is tJie verb of a difTereut person in 
different sentences ? 

" I acknowledge that (1.) I am *' I perceive that thou art a papil 

the teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright paita, 

that sentiment, and maintains but who hast cultivated them 

the propriety of such meas- but (3.) little.'* (4.) 

ares." (2.) " Thou art he (5.) who breathest 

** Thou art a friend (5.) that hast on tlie earth witJi the breath 

oflen relieved me, and tliat of* spring, and who covereth 

h38 not deserted me now, in it with verdure and beauty, 

the lime of peculiar need." " I am the Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

•* I am tlie man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and and who lead thee by the way 

who recomwend it to others ; tliou shouldst ffo." 

but I am not a person who *< Thou art the Lord who did 

promotes useless severity, or choose Abraham, and brought- 

who ofiject to mild and gen- est him forth (4.) out of (().) 

emus treatment *' Ur of the Chaldees " 



Correspondlnx with Starray's Crammar, 
RULE VIII. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and nuiperals must agree 
iu number with the nouns to which they belong. 

L ADJECmVE PRONOUNS. 
A few intttnnccs of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I have not 
travelled this twenty years ;" " thfse twenty." " I am not recommending 
the<ie kind of suficrinffs j" " tfiis kind." " Those set of books was a valuable 
present;" '* tfuU sex." 

*' I have not travelled this twenty years." How sliould this be altered T 
Why? 
« These kind of indulgences soft- playing (9.) this two hours 

en and injure the mind." * (l(K) 

'< Instead (7.) of improving (8.) " Those sort of favors did real m- 
yourselves, you have been jwy* under the appearance of 

kindness." 



H.) (V£L (S.) " ndopiJi ami mnhtUdnt^** or ** udi^ and mMntnim,** (3.) 054. 

4.)Aaverb. (.%.) Rule XV. (6.^947 C'•^^^ VM^V ^5^.^'^'«^». 

tilL (tO.)Rul0XXfU(i4fi 
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T]w cinsm made (1.) by the " How many a sorrow (5.) ihoo Id 
earthquake \va« twenty foot we avoid, if we were not ia- 

(*2.) broad, CM.) and one hun- dustriouB to make them !" 

orcd tkthoiij (4.) in depth " " He saw one or more persons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden ** 

1. I'he word mean*, iii the singular nuin!>cr, and the phrase ** by thU - 
mearut," " by thiit m^nrts,'' are used by our best and most correti writers j 
namc'lv, Ijacoii, Tillol»«u, Altcrbury, Addison, Steele, Fopc, 6lc.* TheJ^' are 
indeed, in so gfoiicriU and approved use, thnl it wmdd apfiesy awkward, if not 
aflrcote<l, to apply the old swieiilar fomi, mni nay, " by liiis meMV ;" "by thai 
mean ;" *• it was l»y a mean ;" ahhoug-h it is more agreealile to the gvnerai 
analo^:;^' oftlui !cUiJr"«'>S*^' " '1''*^ word mfctrut (says Priesll«'y) belongs to the class 
of worls, which (lo not change ihoir tcnninatioii on account of number ; for ii 
is used alike in both numlK^rs." 

The word ametuLs i* ast^d in this manner, in the f<*llowing sentences : 
* Th('U<;l) ho. did not succeed, he gained the approbation of his country j and 
with fills iini^ic/s ho was conienl." " Peace of mind is «7i honorable amendM 
for the srHriiivcs of in'.r.ro.-st/' ** In return, ho received the thanks of his em- 

f)loyers. and the prt'soni of a large estate : these were ample ametuis for all his 
:^lM>ni/' *• We have doscribed the rewards of vice : the good man's amends 
are of u difi\*rcni nature.'' 

It can scarcely be dou!«ted. that this word amnvis (like the word mtans) 
had for!!ior!v its c<»rre<;|)ondeiil form in the sirgnlar number, as it Is dcrivcn 
from the Fr«Mich nmettile, ihougli now it is exclusively establif>hipd in the plural 
'orm. If, ihercA)rc, it ha allcire<i, that mean should be applie*! in the singular, 
pc< au.so it is <lt r'.wd (roui die* French moyen, the same kind of argument may 
oe advance<l in favor of the singular amtiiile ; and the general analogj' of the 
HUfiimir'' nmy abc l)ej»lca(?ed in support of it. 

t'amps.'cll. in his Pnlln-;uj)hy of Rhetoric, has the following remark on the 
subject hoforo us : " No persons of taste will, I presume, venture so far to vio- 
late the proxcnt usage, antl coiispqneutlv to shock the cars of the generality of 
readers, as to sny, ' Wy th.is m/.vw, !)V that mrart.^ " 

(1.) Rule Kill. (-1.) Note XVfll. t548. (3.) " chamn—broud.*' Ruiti I V. 

(4.) Rtile fX. (5.) ^^ manu sorroiCii.^* (6.) " onepersoUf or morethtui one." 

(7.) Rule XI J. 

* ^^ By thl-i weans he had them the more si v^atngc, being tired and harsiiKed with 
a lonsj i:»:»rch." Bacon. 

" By tAu means onp i^reat rpstraint from doin* evil would l>e tnken awny.*' '* And 
CAf.? is rt.i admira')lo means to improve n«'u in virtue.** ^^ By Umt meavji t\\«y hny^ 
roJit!<Tf*il th«'ir I'.iity ir.oro (iifticnli." Tii.lotson. 

** ft rondef* ui» rnrohjRji of "ipprovin^ onrsclvps to God, and by that mtans necurinf; 
.he contiininncc of hid pooln(>f»n." •' A pood ''harHrtrr, whon cptnhli^hed, should 
not he rented iu us an end, hut employed aii a means of doing still further good.*' , 

ATTKRhi'ar. 
" Btj this weans thny are liappy in each other." ** He by ^at metau preMorvns his 
»up«nority." Ar>oi«o!«. 

'* Your vanity hii fliis vieavs will want its foot!.*' Stkki.k. 

*' Bu this lunris alon<>, thi-ir «;rr*Hlr4l olij-Maclei* will vnni*«h." Poru. 

** \\ iiich custom luis proved tliu nioft cHitctuuI mcana to ruin the nobles.** 

Dean Swikt. 
*' There i* no meavs of e«c;«p5ni' the persecution.'* " Fuith 19 not only n means ot 
obey in?, but u priiicijKil u'-t of'ohfdieuc*-." Dr. Yoi'n»j. 

** He looked on nuineyuia uencffary niea/i;; of iimintaiMiaj( and incrt'fi«*na; power." 

Ijopd Lvttlbtom'j* Henrv il. 
''.lobn WU.S too much ititiinidatud not to enibruct; every mtans adbrdod for hia 
ftfety.*' GoiPsMiTH. 

" Lost this rncavjt Bbould fail." " By vtf.ans of skip-woveyj the bto king,'* &o 
** The only vieaas of j>erurinji a (hirable poure." Hums. 

* By tJus ir.e.ans there was n»tl:itig loft to the parliament of Ireland," &c. 

KlACKATONE 

** By th'ts means so ninny slavcR e!«cj»j>e<l out of the hands of t.'.rir inaRt.'rs.'* 

Dr. Robkktson 
" /f// fJth neaiis they benr w'tneps to each other." Rirrb 

'* ^y rA/.'f Ntftinsthif irnifh of ninn was made to tvvrn neain«t itHclf." DR.-Ijt.AiR 
"A ma'Tttxinff which /iu-*, hy this weawM, ••m\iunn«A," itt. *^ b\tA*,\w ?,vw»tiV^ 
proeure thvir food by awatts of their 6r«/.-.*' ^k. V *.\-«.x 
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Lowtb and Johnson soeni to lie af^iisi Uie use of meauM in the singular 
numher. l^be^ do uoi. huwevt^r. speak docisivdy on tiie point ; but rather 
dubiously, as i( t^iey knew ihat liiey were questioning oinincul authorities as 
well HA general practice. That lltey were not liecidedly against tlie applica 
Uon of this word to the singular number, appears from their own language : 
** Whole setiteiices, whether simple or coni|Huuid, may l)ecome men)7)ers of 
oll»(Y sentences by me.rns of some additional cowMrcftoM.*^'— Dr. I.^wth'8 b^ 
Irotltirtion to Eii^tish Grumntdr. 

*' 'riiere is no taher methml of teaching Uiat of which any one is ignorant, 
hot by tnean* of smttelkittg aln>ady known.'' — l)u. Johnsun . Idler. 

It is remarkable lljai tmr present version of ilm Scriptures makes no use, as 
far aw the compiler can discover, ol" the won! meaii ; thougii there are several 
instaacos to be fomid in ii of ilic use of ineoits, in tiie sense and connection con- 
tended lor. '• By this means tliou shalt have no j)ortiou on Uiis side tlie river." 
Ezra iv. 16. " 'rlial by lueuius of deafh" &:c. Ileb. ix. 15. It will scarcely 
be pretended, that the tran.slators of tiie sacred voliunes di<l not accurately uik- 
derstand the English languago ; or that they would have admitted one form of 
this wonl, and rejected tlte other, had not their detennination been confonna- 
blc to the best usa^e. ' An allcmpt, tlierefore, to recover an old word, so long 
since <lisused by tlie most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful 3 
es})ocially as the refet'tion of it is not attended with any inconvenience. 

Tiie practice of the l>est and most correct wrilprs, or a great majority of 
them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during us continuance, the stand- 
ard of language ; es|>eciallv if, in particular instances, this practice continue 
after objection and <lue consideration. Every connecti »u and application of 
words and f>hrases, thus supported, must therefore l>e | roper, and entitled to 
re«j>ev."t, if not exceptionable in a moral point of' view. 



-*• »*?/ ntfcf v.<tft» 



" Q,iifm }.fnfs arli'Urinin eat, et Jus, et itoi'nut /offnefuli.*^ floR. 

On this pr'nciple, many forms of expression, not less <leviating from the 
general analoo^y of tlie language than those In^fore mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following: 
*' None of them ai'e varied to express the gender ;" and yet worw originally 
signified no on*: " He himself shall do lli« work :" here, wliat was at first 
apj»ro{»riated to the otijective, is now pr<»|>erlv used as iho nominative ease. 
'' You have behaved yourselves well :" in tins example, the word you is put in 
the noRjinative case plural, wiiii strict propriety ; though formerly it was con- 
fined to ihd <»!ijective case, and ye exclusively n.-sed for the nominative. 

Willi resi>ect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the granimnrian's business to siilmiit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of projH»r authority, and contending for onsolete motlcs 
of expression, he m:iy, imlecd, display learniiig ami critical sagacity ; and, 
in some decree, c^scure points that are sufficiently clear and decide<l ; but he 
cannot reasonably hope eiUier to succeed in his aims, or to assist the Icarnrr, 
in discovering an'l respectiyg the true standard and principles of lajiguage. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the grammurian*s 
province, fff^ro, he n»ay reason and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, 
analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings mny refine and improve the Ian 
piiagi* : but wnen auilMiril^' s|>eaks out, and decules tlie point, it were per|>etu- 
ally to unscnie tlic languago. to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies, then, 
under the liinitati<ui mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the plainest 
analogies. 

Tlie reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the woro 
ftvpan in the old form has a very uncouth appearanre : " FW tlie niemt of a<l 
versity we are of\en instructe«l." " He preserved his health by viean of exer 
cise." " Fmgalitv is one mean of acquiring a competency." They should 
be, " By vietins of* adversity," &,c. ; '*' \\y ineans of exercise," &.c. ; '* rnigah 
ty is one means'' Sec. 

Good writers do imbed make use of the substantive (^) m^tm in the siugu 
lar number, and in that iuiml>er only, to signify medio^'rily, wxUWW xvAa^ ^^ . 



(I.) />roua^ are Ruuictimes ctt\\vv\ *«i\»4tAitt\x»e»» 
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•■. ** Tbn ■ a avail hctw«vn ibe two exifcnea.'* KM ia liw waw of imtii^ 
■wntalitr. it bat lon^ bc«tt ctisuvtl by the best aathnn, aad bj ^bmmI ewj 
wnier. 

77»» MMHu and thjt wteam shook} he med nair whca ihrj refer to wkat ii 
aiig;«ilar ; dt^st avuacs and fftocr w«uaw, wim th^ rvsped |^urmi»: as, " Ha 
U««:ti !t^[ieratrly. au«1 by <Au atnmf pffe>rr\e(l hn health ;" '^ Toe schoiofff 
m^Tf 3tt«»iiiiT<*. in<Ht.-4trocU; aiid obedimt to iheir tiilors ; aud bj iheae leuat 

We have riiiar^rd on this artirle. that the yooag^ ittwlenl may be lad to re- 
%tv\. r.n a p«)iiii S4» iiit|M>rtaiit as thai ol an:ertaiain^ the standaid of pfopriel/ 
■I th«> use ot biijniasfc. 

fii whai uuniher Is Uie wcrd means nscxf f What dopn T)r. Priextley remark 
cn<H*eru:ii^ ilie use of this «koni .' What otl»er «k<irti i.i used in this maiiuer T 
liVhat d«>es Ih*. Ompt^eil rrmuik in regard lo ihe use of the phrase, ** Rv thai 
meau * f ' Do I>r. I.uwth ai:d Dr. John>r;n "Approve of ihe use of means ui tha 
va«:uiar number ? Do ^•od \iniers make use of the sobntaolivc (I.) mean m 
ihe'iiin^ubrniimher .' (.livc au example. When »hou)«l "* Tius means" and 
'•Tlwl^meous" tc us*.'d ? When *• These means" and '* Those means" T 

1. 

** Charles waa extravagant, and " Tliis person embraced every op- 

by this mean became poor portunity to display hia tai- 

and di^»icable." ents ; and by tkest means 

** It was by that ungenerotis mernn rendered himself ridiculous.** 

that {'!.) he obtained his end." " Joseph was industrious^ fruffaJ 

** Industry is the mctin of obtain- > and discreet ; and by this 

iiig competency. *' means obtained property and 

** Though a promising nH'asiin;,it reputation." 



is a 7nrMn which J cannot 
ac.opt. 

2. \\'i>en two persons or tilings are spoken of in a sentence, and tliere is 
occasion to mentitui them a^ain for tiie sake of distinction, //to/ is itited in neftH*- 
snce to the former, and this, in reference lo the latter : as, *• Self-love, which 
IS tiie spring of action in the soul, ix ruled by reason : hut for that, man would 
he inactive ; and but fur this lie would l>e active lo no end." 

H<iw arc the pronouns that and this used ? 

2. 

*Reliffion raises men above tliemr upon the earth in those ♦han 

seTvcci ; irrcligion sinks the ni in these; because tliere iji a 

beneatli the brutes : thai (3.) much slower evaporation.** 
binds them down (4.) to a " Rex and Tyrannus are of verv 

poor, pitiable speck of {htisIi- ditferent characters. The ona 

nble earth ; this opens for (3.) niles his people by law^ 

them a prospect to the skies." to which they consent ; the 

*< More rain falls in the fir«t two other, (o.) by his absolute will 

summer months, than in the and power: Me'jr is called free 

first two winter ones ; but it dom j tJt^t (5.) tyranny.'* 
makes a much greater show 

3. 1*he <lislributive adjective pronouns each, ei'ery, either^ agree with the 
nouns, pronouns nnd verbs, of the singular number only 3 as^ " The kiiic 
of Israel, aiul Jelioshaphal, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne j ■ 
*' th'enj tree is knov^ii by i7* fruit:" unices the plural noun convev a col 
leclivc itiea •, as, ♦' i^iwy six months j" ** Every Hundred years." The fol- 
lowing phrase;} are except ionHblo : " Let each esteem others belter than 
Ihem.selvcs ;" it ought lo be, '* hinisel/." •'The language should be both 
perspicuous nnd correct : in proportion as eithe: of these iwo qnalilies are 
wautingf l)ie langua^ is imi)erfect j" it should be, " is wanting." " K^ter^ 

n.) A'ofe /, p. iSft. (9.) Go9. O AOT. Ru\%Vl. C^^) Adveik 

(6.) kuleXl/h?. 
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one of the letters hear regular dates, and contain proofs of cUachment $^ 
**jKar» a regular daUf aud corUaim." *' Ev^ry town and village wera 
burned ; eivry grove and every tree were cut down }" " was burned, and 
tpo* c'lit down." «. 

EiUier is often use<l improperly, instead of each ; as, " The kine of Is- 
rael, and Jchosbaphat tlte king of Judah, sat either of tiicm on his lurone j" 
'*Nadab and Abihii, tlie sons of Aaron, took eitlier of them his censer." 
Each signilies Iwih of tliem taken distincUy or separately; either property 
signifies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

** The king of Israel, and Jelioshaphat the king of Judah, sal ettlier of 
them on tlieir thj»ne." Will you correct this, and give the rule for ill 

3. 

* Each of tluMQ, in titeir (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

rcceive the benefits to wiiich ward joy or bitterness." 

iheij are entitled." " Whatever (8.) he undertakes, 

" My counsel to each of you is, either (9.) liis pride or hk 

that yfni (2.) sh6uld make it folly disgust us. 

your endeavor to come to a " Every niau and every woman 

friendly agreement." were numbered." 

" By discussing what (3.) rehtes " Neither of those men seem to 

to each |>articular, in Uteir have any idea that their opin- 

order, we shall better undet- ions may he ill founded." 

fltand the subject." " When benignity and gentleness 

'* Every person, whatever (4.) be reign witiiin, (7.) we are al- 

their station, (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from witliout: (iO.) every per 

religion." son and every occurrence are 

•* Every leaf, every twig, (G.) beheld in tlie most favorable 

every drop of water, teem light." 

with life." " On either side of the river was 

** Ev^ry man's heart and temper there die tree of life." 

4. A<|jectivo.'4 are soiiieiimos improperly appruai as adverbs ; as, " Indifler- 
eut lio:ic.st ; cxceileiit wdl ; misoraMe poor ; instead of ** ladinerently hon- 
est 5 exielloriil3' well ; iniseraMy ptjor." " lie behaved himself conformable 
to that "real example j'' '• corifornudtly" " Etuleavor to live hereafter suita- 
ble lo a i»er<<ui )•• thy station j" " suH'thfij.'" " I can never think so very mean 
of him ; " meinflij: " He <lescTir>e?4 this river agreeable to the common rea<l- 
ing;" " aj^refiihlij.^' " Asrr<»eal>lc to my promise, 1 now write ;" " agreeuJdtj." 
" J hy excoedin^ gn'ai reward;" when united lo an atljective, or adverb not 
endiiis;^ in /«/. the word excetdhi^ iiiis /i/ added to it ; as, " exceedingly dread- 
fill, cxcewlinjflv great ;" " excee<liijgly well, exceodin«jly more active:" but 
when it is joined to an advtTb or adjective, having that termination, the ly is 
omitted ; as, " Som<; men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forci- 
bly;" " She a|)ppare<l. on this ocoHsion, pxntMMlincf lovely." — "lie acted in 
this business holder \\\9n was exfuTitMl." " They bcliaved the noblest, because 
Ihey were disinlerestcd." They should have boon. " more boldly, most iwbly* 
The adjcoiive pronoun xncU is nOon misapplied ; as, " lie was such an extrav 
agani young man, that ho spe::' h:^ wl-<.lo }<nlrn>«my in a few years ;" it shoiiKl 
l>e, ** so e.rlnjf.io-aiU a ijonnjz nnntJ" *• I never boJore saw such largt? Irfes /' 

* saio trefix sn hr:r*'" When we rofer to t'lo species or nature of a thing, the 
4'ord st/ch is properly apj-lied ; as, " iSuch a temper is seldom found :" but 
when <legro<? h signifie<!, wi-. use the won! so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom 
found." 

Advrr'»s are lik''wi«c improperly u>ed as adjectives ; as, " The tutor a<l- 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but ."uilably to hi*; otTence;" "suitable." 



(I.) "Aw." (9.)"Ae." (3.M37. M.) Rule XV. (5.) Rule VI 

(5.) Rule XT. (7.)AIvorh. (*<.) Rule Vlfl. (9.) 639. (10.) "Aosi 

w/t/ioul," i. e. " exurnaUif.'' 589. 
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lion }" •' pm-iouM." 

Youii^ p^-noiis who study grammar, find it difliciiU to decide, in particular 
coustnu-tious, \viu*tlier au a(.ijc<nivc, or aJi sidvcrt^., oug^t to h« cn<xt. A few 
obsorvHiioiLs uii iliis point, may serve to iiiromt liicir judjfmettt, awd direct tbar 
detcrmiuatioii. Tlit* v should carofuliy aiteiid lo the ttefliiitions of the actjective 
and the advert) ; aiurcuisider whedicr, in the rase in queftlion^ ytMi/i/y or uuxar 
Her is uidicatfH). In the former case, an a<Qectivc is proi>er^ in the latter, aa 
adverb. A numtter of examples will illustrate this dirertioa, and prove useful 
on other occHsioiiH. 

** Slie looks roltl — She looks coldly on him." 
" He feels wann — He feels >%nmily ilic insult ofibrod to him.'* 
" lie l»oc«Tnie sincere and virtuous — Ho became sincerely virtuous." 
** She lives Irce frtmi cnrn— He lives freely at aiiotlrcr's expense.'* 
" Harriot alwa\-s appears neat— -She dresses nenily.'' 
" < *harlcs has gniwn ^reat by his wisdoni-^He hasgro%^ii greatly ni reputa- 
tion." 

"They now ap)>car happy— Thoy now appear happily in earnest." 
" The statement soenis exact — ^'i'he stkiomeni seems exactly in poiut." 

The verb to bf, in hII its •noods an<l tenses, jjfcuerally rec|tiires llie word im- 
med^alely coimoded wiih it to be an adjective, not an adverb; and conse- 
quently, v%hon this \orb chu Ik; substilute<i for any other, without \*arviiig tlie 
sense or the c<)nstru<Mion. that other verb nnisl also lie counected witfi an ad- 
jecUN e. The following somofices elucidate tliese ob»ervalious : " Thi« is 
n^preeable to our intercsi.^ " That U-hiivior was not suitable to his station." 
** Kules should be confonnnblo to sense." " The rose smells [is] sweet." 
*' How swt«ct die hay smells [is]!" "How deliefliiful the cmuilrv a]>pears 
[is] !" " How ploa>ant tlio fields look [are] !" " The clomls l<M)k [are] dark." 
" How bl;u k tin* sky l<u)ketl [was] !'■ '♦ The apple tastes [is] sour I" " How 
bhter the plums ta>le(» [wercj !" •* He f«K'ls[is] happy." In all these seu- 
ten<*«rs, we can, wi^li perfect propriety, substitute .some tenses of the verb to te, 
for llie other Verbs. But in the Ibllowinjj sentences we c annot do this : " 'Hio 
dog smells disaffreeat»ly." " (jieor^e feels exquisitely." " How plea.sanily 
she looks at us !" 

• The direeiio.'is contained in this ^ol^ are oflere<l as useful, not as complete 
and «uie.veeptionable. Anoinaii<'s in language every where encouuttir us ; bul 
we nui'st ni»l reject ndes. bf^cause they are attended with exceptions. 

\\'hy IS " indiiTerenl hone.si" an incorrect expression ? Do we say, " ex 
ceeding dreadful," and "exceeding great"? What, then, do we use in t lie 
place o( exceeding ? When, then, do we use f.rceedin/riy f Wlieu exce€ding T 
" The Uitor ad(lres.<ed him in Icnus rather warm, bnl suilaWy to his offence." 
Why is this sentence wrong ? (>>rroel it. How can we tell whether an ad 
jeetive or an adverb ou^il to be use<l ? Which do we use, when quality is 
indicated t Which, when manner is indicated ? ^^'hich does llie verb to he 
generally retpnre. to be eonneclc<l with it, the adjective <»r adverb 1 To ilhis 
trale the dislin<'t ajid proper use of Iwuh liie adverl» and adjective, I will ^ive 
vou some examples. Would you then say, " He is diligently and attentive- 
ly," or "cliligent and aiientive"? '• She will be happy," or "happily"? 
" He looks cold," or " coldly" ? " She looks cold on him." Can we use f* 
for /ooks, and make sense ? * Would you, then, say, " She looks cold on him," 
or " coldly on him " ? " She lives freelv [is] from* care" ? Why 7 " He live^ 
free at another's expense" ? " He feels warmly" ? " He feels warm Uie in- 
sult offered him" ? " He became sincerely and virtuously" ? "' He became 
sincere virtuous" ? Why? "Harriet alwavs appearslieallv — She dre 



}sses 
neat" ? "Charles has grown great by his wisVlom— He is grown great in his 
reptiiatioa" ? '• They now appear happily — They now appear happy in 
earnest"? "The statement seems exactly— The slolement seems exact in 
point"! ."How sweetly the hay smells?''? "How delightful the country 

appoanf t" 1 " Hoy/ plensant the fieWs look '." 1 " Tl\c ilouds look darfciv" I 

' The apples taste sourly" 1 
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■'flhe reads proper ^ writes very 
nisatj and coraposes aecwrate. ' 

** He was extreme prodigal, and 
iiis proberty is now near ex 
hautfted/' 

** They generally succeeded ; for 
they lived cm^ormahU to tlio 
rules of prudence." 

•* We may reason vexj clear and 
exceeding ttrongy without 
knowing tliat there is such a 
thinor as a syllogism.*' 

" He liaH many virtues, and ivas 
eTxecding beloved." 

" The amputation W^as exceeding 
well <perfonBed, and saved the 
patient's life." 

** He came agreeable to his prom- 
ise, and conducted himself 
suitable to the occasion.*' 

** He speaks very fluent, reads 
excellent, but does not think 
very coherent." 

** He behaved himself submissive, 
and was exceeding careful 
not to give (I.) offence." 

•* They rejected tne advice, and 
conducted themselves exceed- 
ingly indiscreetly." 

^ He is a person of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and 
is like to be a very useful 
member (2.) of the commu- 
nity." 



" The conspiracy was the easier 
(3.) discovered, from its (4.) 
beinff known (5.) to many." 

" Not being fully acquainted with 
the subject, he could affirm 
no stronger (6:) than he did.** 

** He was so dcn^ply impressed 
with the subject, that few 
could speak nobler upon it." 

" We may credit his testimony^ 
for he says express, that he 
saw the transaction." 

'^ Use a little wine for thy stom 
ach's sake, and thine oflea 

• (7.) infirmities." 

" From these favorable begin- 
nings, wc may hope for a 
soon (8.) and prosperous is- 
sue." 

" He addressed several exhorta- 
tions to them suitably to their 
circumstances." * 

" Conformably to their vehe- 
mence of thought, was their 
veheifiVhce of gesture." 

" We should implant in the minds 

of youth such seeds and prin- 

_ciples of piety and virtue, as 

~(9.) are likely to take soonest 

and deepest root." 

** Such (10.) an amiable disposi 
tion will secure universal re 
gard." 

^* Such distinguished virtues sel- 
•dom occur." 



5. Double coroparatives and superlative's shouM be avoided ; such as '' a 
worser couducl y' " oii lesser ho^s j" " a more sercner temper ;" " the most 
stmitcst sect'," "a more superior work." They should be, "worse con- 
duel ;" " less hopes j" " a more .«efeoe temper j" " the straitest sect j" " asu 
penor work." 

" A worser conduct." Will you correct this sentence, and givce the Rule 
forit? 

5. 



•* 'Tie more easier to i>uild two 
chimneys than to maintain 
one." 

" The tongue is 4ike HI.) a race- 
horse, n^.) whicli runs the 
faster (13.) the lesser weight 
it carries." 



<< The pleasures of tlie under 
standing are mare orrferabU 
than (14.) those of tne imagi- 
nation, or of sense." 

" The nightingale sings : hers is 
the most sweetest voice m the 
grove." 



(1.) Rule Xri. (2.) nule XV. (3.) " wore easily." (4 ) Rule I. 

(5,)"beiftg fouwo)i"--participiaI noun. (6.) "not eiffirmmore strongly.^ 

(7.) ♦• thy fi-equetU." (8.) " apeeiy.^ (9.) 656. (10.) " A diroou^ 

§9 mmiabU." Ste. 8«o tho Note, a few lines t>«roro the close. (11.) Raw IV. 

Cli.)-Ruk!X.—N«le XVII. 647. (13.) 590, (li.^ *« fN|Sr««s «• »» 
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** The Moft High^?t hath created " The Supreme Being is the mnft 
us for his glory, and for our wisest, and most powerfiilleil* 

own happiness. * and tlie most best of beings." 

6. \<iicrtives that have in iliemRclves a ^ujieHalive siginficfHion, do noi 
vo|x^rly admit ol* the superlative c.r comparative form superatlded } such as 
Jne/\ extreni*., per/I'd^ tixht, imiversaJ, miyremej Si-c. j v« tiirh are someliinef 
improperly wrilleii chiefe.st, e.rlremest, per/ectt;xtf ri^lUfst, tnost utdversal, most 
supr*rnif, &.C. The following expressions are, uierefiire, improiior : " Hs 
sometirnes claims admission to the rhiefest ollice:*." " The quarrel became so 
unirersal and MHiIon.il.'* '* A method of attaining the rtohtfst and greatest 
happiness." Tht^ phrases " so |iertecl," " so right," " so extreme," ** so uni- 
versal," Jtc., are incorrect ; Iwcaujie they imply ihni one tiling is less perfeeU 
less extreme, &c., than another, which is not possible. 

k it proper to say, " The most perfect vivrk " ? Why not ? 

•f). 

** Virtue confers ^e#M/>rcmcirt (I.) "His work is perfect; (4.) his 

dignity on man ; and should brotlier's, more perfect j and 

be his cliiefest desire.*' his father's, the most perfect 

" His assertion was more trve (2.) of all." 

than that of his opponent ; " He gave the fullest and most 

nay, tlic words of tne latter sincere proof of the truest 

\fere nlost untrue." (3.) friendship.*' 

7. Tnaecuracies are oAcn found in the way in which the degrees of com 
parison arc applied and^pmstnied. The following are examples of wrong 
constniclion iu this respect : *' This noble nation liath, of all olliers. adiuit 
ted fewer corruptions." The word fevoer is here construed orecisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should he, '' This noble nation iiath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any othnr.V We commonly say, " This is the weak 
er of the two," or, '* the weakest of the two j" but the former is the regu 
lar mode of expression, because there are only two things compared. /'The 
vice of covetoueness is what enters deepest into the soul ol any other.'' 
*' He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of all others." 
Both lbe.se motles of expression are faulty: we sliould not say, "tlie best 
of »:iy man," or " the l»«st of anv other man," for *' the l>e!*l of men." 
The sentences may be corrected By substituting the comparative in tlie 
room of the superlative: "The vice, &.<•., is what enters deeper into the 
soul than aiiy other." "He celebrates, &c., as more perfect than any oth> 
er.'' it is also possible to ret<un the superlative, and render ihe expression 
grammatical : " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the son!/ 
"He celebrates, dec, as the most perfect of all churches." Tliese sorp 
fences contain other errors, against which it is proper to caution tlie learner. 
The words deeper and deejiest, l>eing intended for adverbs, should have 
been more deeply ^ most def^y. The phrases more perfect ajid ntost perfect 
■\re improper j because |)erfectton admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say, nearer or tiearesi to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

In speaking of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the two/' 
or " The weakest of the two " t WTiy t 

7. 

** A talent of this kind would, " He spoke with so much nro- 

perhaps, prove the likeliest priety, that 1 understood him 

of any other (5.) to succeed." the best of all the others (6.) 

* He is tlie strongest of the two, who spoke on the subject. 

but not tlie toisest.'* " Eve was the fairest of all her 

dauffhters." 



(1.) " the svpremutr-sHijrreme.^' (2.) " letter founded " (3.) " not true.** 

^4) "tfieU ATMKimi ^UU heiUr—besL" '5.) *^sdi * ^> " of all vMo ** 
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8. In some cases, adjerlives should not be scporattul from their suhstan- 
Uves, even by words which iiKKlily their meauiii^, and uiuke Ijut one sense 
Willi them; sis, '' A large eiioug^h number, sun.-ly. It should be, " A nunil>er 
large enough." " Tlic lower sort of |>eopL- are good ciiougli judges of o«« 
Bot very distai:t from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substanlit'o; as, "A generous 
man ;" " flow atnutble a womoB !" l^ic iiLsuuiees in which it comes after the 
substantive, aire the following : 

1st. When something de|)eads U{M>n ibc acljective 3 and wnen it gives abet^ 
ler sound, especially in poetry ; as, '• A man isfneroms to his enemies j" '* Feed 
mo with iooi\ cfmrftdenl lor me;'' ** A tree UiKJe feet thii-Jc ,-" " A l>o«ly of 
lr<M)ps fiUy tliousand stroi^ ;" ''Tlie lurrcut lunibling: ihrougli rocks ahntpt." 

2d. Wljen the adjective Is ein ^hn litml ; !«?>, " AU-xiunier the Great ;*f 
" Lewis the Bold ;'' " Goodness inn:!ile ;'' *' Wisdom nnsearcfiable.*' 

3d. When several adjectives bctong to one suhsihjitive; as, " A man just, 
wise, and charitable ;" " A woman moilcst, sensiblu. mid virtuous." 

4ih. When the adjective is preceded by au adverb j as, " A boy r©g*ilarij 
ftiudious ;" " A girl unafl'ectcmy modest." 

5lh. When tlie vei-b to ba, in any of its variations, comes between a suh- 
siantive iuid an adjective, the atijcclive may frequently either precede or fol- 
'ow it ; as, " The man is hapjuj" or, •* livpyy is the man, who makes virtue 
nis choice :" " Tlie interview was defightftd ;" or, " Delightful was ihcjuiter- 

TICW." 

6ih. When the adjective expros?»e9 some circumstance of a sulwtanliv© . 
placed after an active verb ; as, " Vanity often rciidenj its po.<(ses8or despicw- 
hie." In au exclaniuiory sentence, the aijjeciive gf|ierally precedes tlie sub- 
stantive ; as, •' H(/w despkahle does vanity often render its possessor !" 

TTiercIs sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing" the adjective 
before the verl>. and tlie sul>stantive imme<liatcly after it 5 as, " Great is the 
Lord ! just pjuI true arc thv \%'ay!s, thou King <ir »)nints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a nuinl)er of particulafs 
comprcliended under it- " Ambition, iiiteowt, honor, ail concurred." Some- 
times a sut)stantive, which likewise comprehemls the piecefling particulars, is 
use<l in conjunction with this adjective ; as, " Ro^jtiIikIs, republicans, churcb^ 
men, sectaries, courtiers, all partifs, concurred iu the illiisi^m." 

An ndjoctive pronoun, in the plural nun>l«?r, will sometimes properly asso- 
ciate with a singular noun j as, " ()tir desire, your intention, their resignation." 
This as<;ociation applies mthcr to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
whii'h are corpcircal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A suhstaiiljve wiih its adjective is reckoned as one compounded word 5 
whence they cl\eu take another adjective, and sometimes a tliird, mid so cm , 
as, " An ol^ man j a good old man ; a very learnetl, judicious, jjTood old man." 

niougli the aiHective always relates to a substantive, it is, in mmiy in- 
stances. |)ut as if it were absoliflc ; especially where tlic noun bas been mcm- 
lione<i before, or easily understood; though not expressed \ as, " I often sur- 
vey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enough numl>er" 1 How should it be alter 
cd ? What is the N^oie for it \ Should the adjective be placed usually beion 
or aft.er tiie noun ? 

8. 
" He spoke in a distinct enough pair of gloves: he is the scr 

manner to be heard by the vantof an old rich (2.) man." 

whole assembly." " Tlio two first (3.) in the row are 

* Thomas is equipped with a new clierry-trees, the two others 

(I.) pair of shoes, and a new are pear-trees." 

(1.) " a pair «/ ntw shoes," (2.) *• rick old." (3.) Noto I.— Rule VI. 

13 M 
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BrUUB XZa 

CorraapoMlinf with Murray's GnauMtfi 

RULE rx. 

The indefinite ^rtichj a or an, behmgt to nowu of the 

singular number. 



The definite article^ the, belongs to nouns of the singu- 

lar or plural numbers. 



l*be articles are often t)ro|«erly omiited : when lueU, tbey sboald be justlj 
api>lied, according to ibcir distinct nature ^ as, '' Gold is corrupting \ the aaa 
w graea « a lion is bold." 

It is tne nature of both the articles lo determine or limit the thinjr spoken of 
A determines it to be one siu^e thing of the kind, leaving K stfll uucertan 
which 'f the detcrraiiics which it is, or, if many, whidi tiiey are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of tlie different uses of < 
and tkef and of the force of the substantive without aiiv arUde : " Mem waa 
made for society^ and ought to extend his good will to all nien^ but a wutn will 
naturally eutertain a more particular kindness for tke men with whom be hat 
Ike most frequent uiiercourse ; and enter into a stiU ck>scr union with the mum 
whose temper and disposiUou suit best with Us own/' 

As the articles are sometimes misapDlted, it may be of some use to exhifail 
a few instances : " And I persecuted tlus way unto iJte death." I^e apoatla 
does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in genera] : the defeute 
article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought lo be, " imto death,'' wiUiool 
any article. 

*' Wlien ke, the Spirit <^ truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth ^ 
that is, accorduig to this translation, " into all truth wliatsoever, into truth of 
•11 kinds 5'*— -very different firom the meatiii^ of the evangelist, and ftma the 
original, ^ into all the truth ;" that is, " into all evangdical tnith, aU truth 
uece^tsary for you to know." 

** Who bf«aks a butterfly upon a wheel 1" it ought U>be**the whocd/' used 
as nn instrument for the particular purpose of torturing criminals. ** The Al- 
mighty hatli riven reason to a man to lie a liglit unio him :" h should ratker 
be, ** to nuMf* in general. ** This day is suvation come to this bouse, for 
•annucli as he also is tlie son of Abraliam :" it ought to be, **a son of Abra 
ham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper use 
of tlie article, and tlie excellence of the £nglish language in this respect ; 
which, Inr means of its two articles, docs most preeisdy <MHermine the ezlenl 
of signification of conunon names. 

Wlial is the nature of the articles T What does the artide a determine t 
What the article the ? 

** The fire, the air, the earth, and ** (4.) Wisest and best men aome- 

Vie water, are four elements times commit errors.** 

(1.) of tiie philoeophers.*' ' <' Beware of drunkenness : it Im- 

** Reason was given to a man to pairs understanding ; wastes 

control his passions.*' an estate ; destroys a reputa- 

'* We have within us an intelli- tion ; consumes the body ; and 

gent principle, distinct from renders the (5.) man of tlie 

(2.) body and from matter." brightest parts the (5.) com- 

** A man is the noblest work of mon jest (6.) of the meanest 

(3.) creation." clown." 



(1.) '*Fire. air," Jtc. •* the few," Im. CSt-^ '* tfc« V»A^,»» (3.) «• tke 

miha," (4.; «• !»• wisest.^' V]5.)**a.« VM^^XX 
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'^ He ui a much better writer than ** Purity has its teat in the hemrif 

a reader.'* bat eztedde ittf inilueiice oyer 

'* The kinor baa conferred on him so much of outward conduct!, 

the titki of a duke.'* aa to form the ifieat and nui> 

"There are tome evils of life terialjpkrt of a character." 

which equally afieot prince ** The juronigate man w seldom or 

and people." nerer found to be lAe good 

" We must act our part with a husband , tAe good father, or 

constancy, though reward of the beneficent neighbor.'* 

ourcon8taneybe(l.) distant." "True charity is not the meteor 

" We are placed nere under a trial which occasionally ^ares, but 

of our virtue." the luminary which|. ia its 

'* The virtues like his are not furderiy and regular eovrw, 

easily acquired. Such quati* dispenses benignant influ- 

ties honor the nature of a ence." 

man." 

1. A nice disUiictiou of the sense is s<MoeUme8 made by the use or onas 
sum of the articls a. If I say, " He behaved wiUi a fitue revereuce/' lay 
meauiiig is pontive. If I say, '' He behaved with liulc ravenmce/* iny oieaai- 
ing h uegattve. And these two are by no means the same, or to be used in 
the same ca»es. By the former, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I £9- 
praise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful oue, we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a Itefore nouns of num- 
ber. When I say, " There were few men with him," I sneak diminutively, 
and mean to represent them as incmisidcrable : whereasi mm I sav, ** Th«rt 
a'ere a few men with him," I e\'ideut]y intend to make the most of them. 

What is die differeucs in sManing between the expressions " We behaved 
with a ItUle reverence,'' and ** We behaved with liule reverence " f 

1. 

" He has been much censured for " There were so many mitigating 

conducting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tie attention to his business." his misconduct, particularly 

" So bold a breach of order called that (4.) of his open confes- 

for (2.) little severity in pun- sion, that he found (5.) f5*w 

ishing tlie offender.' friends who were disposed to 

** His error was accompanied with interest themselves in his fa- 

so little contrition and can- vor." 

did acknowledgment, tliat he " As his misfortunes were the 

found a few persons to inter- fruit of his own obstinacy, a 

cede for him." few persons pitied him." 

2. Tn g;cnera}, it may l>e sufiicimil tit prefix flie article to the former of two 
words in the same const nictioii ; tbtnigh the French never fail to repeat it in 
this case. " 'fliefe were many houn, both of tiie night and day. which he 
eotild spend, without suspicion, »n sofilar)' thou^u" It might have ncen ** of 
the night anu o/*t/te day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we oflen repeat the 
article in a scries <^ epithets. ** He hoped that this title would secure him oh 
ample and an independent authority." 

Is tlie article to be repeated before two words in the same construction ? 

2. 

»< The fear of shame, (6.) the de- " He was fired with desire of 
sire of approbation, prevent doing something, though he 

many bad actions." knew not j^et, witli distinct- 

'^ In this business he was inflo- ness, ( ither end or means." 

enced by a just and (7.) gen- 
erous principle." 

(].)4(m] (a)~*^ little.'* (3.) 55J». (4.) " Jiate«re»pi«ttwc«.»»Ro^'^ t.o- 

BbloXiV (5)"«fow.»'35». ie,v'«»A>^»»^^ \;>V''^V»««*«^ 
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artirleii, 

«iyl 

wnuiri hnxo boon belter in iTiisi place. *' Give me lure John BftfitiHl's head." 

TUf'TH would liavi* Iiet-n mow dipiilt v id saying, *• John the Ba]y(ist'8 head f 

or, " Tlio iioad of John liic llapiwl.'' 

TIh! article flu lias ^ointHimeM a a^ochI cA'cct in uistiti/^iTshine a perveu by 
an opithtfi. •* 111 the liisu>ry of Hoiiry ihc Fourth, by Father lianiel^ \vc are 
surpristtl ut :iot fiitdiiur hiiti the great n'lau." " I own 1 am oilen surprised tliat 
he should have tr«>al«'(?so coliilv a inau >o much the gcntlcniau.'' 

This fmir!*' is often elesandV put, after ihe niauuer of llic French, for the 
proiuin»ipo«seMsive J as. " Ile'looks him full in the face;" that is, "in his 
ftn.*e." " III hin presence they were to strike the fon.'hesul on the ^rotuid j" 
that is, " (hrir fnrrhrwh.'^ 

We soniotimes, aemrdino^ to ll\e French manner, repeat the same article, 
wliou the adj.;ctive, on HcrfMiUt of anv clause (iepcndiii^ upon it, is put after 
the .substantive. " Of all the considerable p^oveniments amoiiff the Aips, a 
conniionuordih is a roiisiitution thp most ailaptcd of any to the poverty of 
those countries.*' " With such a sp*?cionR title as that of* bhrfxl, which, with 
tlie mnlfitude, is always a claim the stronjjcsl, and live, most ea«ily coropre- 
hcnfled.'* " They arc not the men in the nation the most illflicuU to be re- 
placed," 

"At worst, time roio^ht l)e f^incd," &c. Wliat word may properly be 
inserted in the l)c<^iaiiiug of lliis sentence ? What is the Note f'^r it ? 

3. 

" At worst 1 could but incur a " At bpBt, his gift was but a ^nt^ 
gentle reprimand." ofiering, when we consid^ 

his estate.' 

RITX.fi Z. 

Corrowponding with Murray's Graromari 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed hy- the folloicing notm 

When the annexed substantive sieniifies the same thinj^ as the first, there is 
no variation of ease ; as, " Geore^c, kiii<f of (ireat Hritain, elector of Ha«io- 
ver," Are, ; " Pomp<;y coniended wiih C»sar, the greatest ^neral of his 
time ;" " Ht>li|y^ion, llie support of adversity, adorns prosperity." Nouns thus 
ein'um.staiK'cd are said \*y be in apposition to each other. The interposition 
of a rclalivi; and verb will sometimes break the construction j as, " Pompey 
contended willi Cjrsnr. vho uaa the greatest gem'ral of his tmic." Here the 
worci f^etiM'iil is iu the nominative case, according to Rule XV., or Note 4, 
under Ttulc VIII. 

The proposition of^ joined to a substantive, is not sUways equivalent to the 
possessive ease. It is only so. when the expreshion can Iw ccuvcrted into the 
r*'Knlnr form of ilie p«:>.<i'ssivc case. Wc can say, *' the reward of virtue," 
and " virtue's rciwanl j" but though it is proper to say, '' a crown of gold,'* 
we canjKjt convert the exj)rcssioii Into the j>o.sscssivc ca<»o^and say, " gold's 



crown " 



as, 



Sub>tanl'ves trovem pronoun'? as well as nouns, in the possessive ease : 
" r^very tree Is known by Us fiuit j" " Goodness brings its reward j" "That 
desk IS mi)!/'/' 

The genitive (1.) its is often fmproperly used for His or U is; as, " Its my 
book ;'* instead of ** It is my !>««.!<.'' 

The j>ronoun his, when dcJaolMvl from die noun to which it relates, is to l#e 
considered, not as a pu;«sessive pronoun, b.it as the genitive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun; as, '-This connx)sirion is his.'' " Whor.e book is that?'' 
** J/is" If we used the noun itveif, we should say, "This composition is 
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JoonV « WboM book IB that r' "Elisa'*.'' TIm pootiooArin be tdH mom 
evkleut, when we eousider that both the pronoons in the ibUowfaifif •eoteocet 
nasi have a sunilar eonstracUon : **Uhherothi$ honor that is tanuifaed V 
" It k not hers, but «f ." 

ScmietimGs a 8uh<tantivo m the gemthre or posfenive case stands done, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood } aa,**! called at the 
bookseller's/' that b, '<at the bookseller's MJwp." 

** Religion, the 8n|iport of adversitjr, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
die nouns rdigiony and mtpportf in respect to esMsh other 7 When is the prap* 
osition 0^ joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case T Give aa 
exanit>le. 

** My tuuMBiors rirtue is not ^ A mothen tendemeee, and a 

mine." (1.) &thera care are natures gifte 

^ His krotkers offence will not for mans advantage. * 

condemn him.*' ** A mans mannen' fteqnently in- 

^ 1 will not destroy the city for fluence his fortune.*' 

ten sake." '' Wisdoms precepts' form the 

" Nevertheless, ^sa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with the Lord." piness.'* 

*' They slew Varus, he that was '' They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned before." tliat I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrodbe 
with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as^ ** John and EK- 
sa's books ;" *' This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But wlien 
any words inter^'eue. perh^w on account of llie increased pause, the sign of 
the possessive slioold lie amiexecl to each ; as, " I'bey'are Jolm's as well as 
Eliza's books ;" " 1 had the physician's, the surgeon^ and the apothecary's 
assistance." 

''John's and Eliza's bo<As." Will you correct this sentence, and give tlie 
Rule for it ? 

1. 
'' It was the men*s, (4.) women's ^ This measure gained the/ king, 
(5.) and children's lot to suf> as well as the people's appro- 

ter great caiiamities." bation." 

** Peter's, John's and Andrew's ** Not only the counsel's and at- 
occupation, was that of fish* tomey's but the judge's opin- 

ermen." ion ahw, fkvored his cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional « is fireqnently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same maan^ as in substantives of the plural number ending m 
s; as, ** The wrath of Pelens' son." Tliis seems not so allowable in prose, 
which the following' erroneous example wilt demonstrate : " Moses' minislei^ ;" 
** Phinefaas* wife y^ *' Pestus came into Felix' room ;" ** These answers were, 
made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would give too much 
of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission 
lakes place even in prose j as, " For righteousnesr sake ;" " For conscience' 
sake.'' 

Is the additional t ever omitted ? Give an example. 

2. 

** And he cast himself down at '^ If ye suffer for righteousness s 
Jesus feet." sake, happy are ye." 

** Moses rod was turned into a '' Te should be subject for ctm* 
serpent." science's sake." 

^ For Herodias sake, his brother 
Philips wife." 

(1.) Rulo I. (2.) " JSsa't AmtL" (3.) Or poMesAive. (4.) «* .Mcs" Is h^re 
in the pos^owire rasio, tlitt apontropha ooing uaiittrsto«Ml j ib«r«for« s^tlf B.u^ i« 
f5.) ** MfH, lovmeii i" or, ** rtwutkelai «/.** k.e. 
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3. Little explnnntory circtnnslanrofi ure particularly awk^^*ard hcHwum ■ 
pniiltvo ciise a mi ilic wurd v,UW\\ u&uullv ^<lllo^%s it ; as, " SliC began to extol 
tiic fariii'T's. :i> nIh* chIIimI him. (-xrvlfiMit uinlerstaudiiif^.** It ought to be, 
** Uh; •■xcdUiiii ujiil<:rstau(iing oi tiiu lariiiCr, as she culled biin/' 

" She Ih*^i]| lo extol the farmor'ff, as ftlie called him, excollcnl uudeittaiMl- 
ing.'* Will vou correct tiiis seuleiice, aud give the Rule t<ir it? 

3. 

** Thoy verv justly condemned ** They implicitly obeyed the jHno- 
tli'e prorfiintl'!!. aH he M':i9 call- tt^ctor's. oa they called him, 

^«'d, Ke));^i'l(>.s.« niid extravagant imperious luondateB/* 

conduct." (I.) 

4. When a sentence coiisikIs of terms sipiifyiiig a nainc and an oflice, or 
<^ any expn^s.Mioiis by winrli one part is <les«'ripiive or explanatory oftlic oth 
er, it io.'\\ (x'ciision xxne doulil tci whii-h ot thoin the sign of the genitive case 
ihotihi lie iiiiiicxoil y or \^h('iiirr it sihoiiM I»e Mihjoini'd to them both. Thus, 
some \%(Mii«l M»y, " I leli ihe parrel at Suiiiii's the bookseller j'' others, "at 
Piniili iIm* ixM-ksrller's ;" oiid perliajis otliers, *• at Siiiith's the bookseller's." 
Th«' lirsl of li.eso Jormx iv most aijrceal»le to the l'*ng-lish idiom ; and if the 
atlilition roiisi^is ol" two or more words, the case sei'ins to be. less dubious; 
w, " I loH till? parci'l at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer.*' K»l as this 
siibjccl fPOHires n Utile further explanation, to make it intelligible to the lenm- 
ers, wc sliill adil a Hw observations lendiiig to unfold its principles. 

A plira>e ni wjrrh llu', word;! are so connected and dependent, as to admit 
of no piui.«(» fK'fbrt' t!)c roncinsion, necessarily -requires the genitive sign at or 
near the end ci liic phra*-!' ; as, •* Whose prerogative is it '('■ '• It is llie king 
«»f (Jreat Hriluin*s ;'' ''That is the dnko ol Bridire^\alcr's canal ;•' '' ITie 
bishop of Ln;»Jn»f's exrclit;ni book y* "The Lord Jtluyor of Jj-^kIou's antltor- 
ily ;■' •' Til. c/ijilaln of the jiiiard's house." 

W!i»-K \vi;nN i;i a|*.j)i:sition ft Jlow each other in quick succession, it scc*nu 
al«o mO"*! ajjreeaMe tn our i<lion], to j^^vo the siipi of the genitive a similar sit- 
uation ; osp»*»ially if llif noun \vhi«-!i governs «he c^nitive he expressed ; as, 
** TIm* ejnptrror Leoi)ol<l*s ;" •• hionvhiu> Ihc tyrant's j'* *' l-'or David my ser- 
Viinf'n sake ;" " (iive me John the U 'iHgt's head ;" *' Paul the apasile's ad- 
vice." Ilut when a ]>yuse is proper, and the nx>vc!niing noun not expressed ; 
and when (lie iaiitr part of the .venic4)r(' is extended ; it appears to DC rcqui- 
litc that the siofu should be applied lo <.]ie iirsi genitive, an<l understood to the 
other; as, "I ri!>id»; at loni Sl«)rmonl'8. mv old patron and Insnefactor ;" 
** Wiiose g^lory dill h:' emnlaU' ? I!«* ♦Munfaicf Pj^sar's, the grentest general 
of oi'ilijuiiy.'' In tlie^ follow iirp: <!entencos. it W(v»i!d |>(> very r.wkwanl lo place 
ihe sign oiiiier al the end of etich of the tiauscs, or at the end t^l'tbe latter one 
aloni* : " Tiii^so ps-ahno arc I>avi«!'.s, iJie king, priest, and prophet of tlie Jew- 
ish people;" " \Ve staid a monih at loni L\ ttieion's. the ornament of In^ coun 
try, and \\w frien'! of every virtue." The sign of the geaiitive case may very 
projM'rly be uu'!»Tsiowd ai liie enti of lliese mciiil>crs, on ellipsis at the latter 
part of sotiiences lieing a connnou construction in our language; as the learn- 
er will <ee bv oui' or two examples : " 'j'h<"y wished to submit, but he did 
not ;*' that U. " Uv ilid not visfi to suhmiU^ " lie jsaid it nas tlieir concern, 
but not hr-s ;" I'cmI jj. •■ ;.'.(,' //?.« rottct'ni.^^ 

l!" ^v»' ;iiiii<x I'u* >if»ii of ilie utMiitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
shall p»Tf;'!'. «• tJMi a r« -.iii-i-jlacv is wan*j''l, nti'l i!ial the conncclinij ciuum- 
sinnce i*^ { ia'-od Uyo tu'noioiy. to be I'ithor p«'r^pirnons or agreeable; u.s, 
" W!io<;t' i^Iorv ''Id lu' 4'innlale ? II«' «M)M»!rtted f'frsar, the greatest general of 
anf!'(u>fi/'< ;^^ " The-**' j«>:ihn« are Ihivid.thr kinir. prie?t. and prophet of the 
Jewish jit-nnlf's." It is rtuirh !)«*iti»r lo say. ** This is A'ifW.v advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, au'i "-n^at nj*ostle «»f li-t* ijfnliloy.'" than •' 'I'his is J*aul the Christian 
hero, and irroat apo.-'l*; of t!:«» .'r/.v/Z/frf' a-ivicr." On the other hand, the ap- 
pliratitMi of tno i»f'iii;;v.» ><i;';:i lo liotli or all of the nouns in a])position, w<>uld 
oe arent'ral!y harsli nnd ili^pit-.-isiuir. ami fx'rhaps in some ra-i(»s incoirect : as, 
"T^/f? rnj;>t;ror's KeopoM's ;" " Kjn«;'s (Iforge's;"" Charles's the Second's ;" 



{J.) '• /A." .*rti.»ffeyA^*" &c. " of fJtf. jiroJicTn!, ,1* he icns c«l\c4.'' 



SYNTAX. ^ Wl 

'^The parf«1 wa.^ left at Smith's the hooksellcr'g and stationer's." Tlie roles 
which we have endeavored to etucidnk'^ will prevent the inronvenienoi of 
troth these Tnod€^s of' cxpreKsion 9 -and titey appear lo be simpie, perspicuous, 
•nd consfsteitt with the idiom oftlio language. 

Wliich is most agreeaMe to the English idiom, to say, " Smith's the book- 
seller/' or " Smith the bookseller's " ? When the words arc connected and 
tcpendent. where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed ? 

When words in apposition follow each other in quidc succession, where 
should the s^g'n of the genitive bo placed ? What cifect is perceived if we 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clanse only of the sen- 
tence ? rtivc an example. What is the effect of applying tlie genilivp sign 
to both or all the nouns in apposition 7 Give an example. 

4. 

" I bought the knives at John- " I will not for David's thy fiilh- 
son's (2.) the cutfitr'n:' (3.) era sake." 

** The silk was purchiiscd at " He took refuge at the governor, 
Brown's tlie mercer's and the king's representative's." 

ruUferdasher's." " Who8e (i>.) works are tliesc f 

* Lord Feversham tlie general's They are Cicero, the most 

tent." (4.) eloquent of men's." 

* This palace /lad been the grand 

gitlta7t!'s Mahomet's." 

6. The Enti^llsh gcniitivc has often an unpleasant sornd } so that we daily 
make more ust? of the particle oj) to express the same roluiioii. There is 
^mething awkward in the following scntciu'os, in whi«h this method has not 
neen taken : " Th.^ general, in the army's name, published u declaration j'' 

* The contfuons' vole j" '' The lords' house ;" •' Unless he is very ignorant 
^ Uio kingdom's eomlilion." Jl were ctrrtainly bellt-r to say, '' in the name 
->f tlie army ;'* *' The votes of the commons ;" " The house of lor<U ;" " The 
eondition of the kingdom." It is also rather liacsh to use two English geni- 
Uves with ilie same substantive; as, '* Whom he acquiiinted with (he pope's 
and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope and the king," would 
lave been better. 

We .sonietimo^i meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
•ind connected by the preposition 0/ applied to each of them ; as, " The se- 

/erity of the distress of the son of the king, touehetl the nation ;" Inil this 
Tiode of expression is not to be recommen<led. It would be better to say, 

' The severe distress of the king's son touched tlie nation." We have a 
striking instance of this lalvorious mode of expression, in the following sen- 
tence : " Of some of the books o/'each 0/ these classes of literature, a cala- 

ogue u-ill be given at the end of the work." 

'' In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the bet- 
ter ? 

5. 

" 'Hie -world's government is not " It was necessary to ha^FO botli 
left to chance." (0.) the physician's 4ind the sur- 

** She married my son's wife's ^^reon's advice." (9.) 

brother." (7.) " The extent of the prero^tive 

** This is my wife's brother's part- of the king of England is suf 

^ ner's house." (8.)' ficiently ascertained " 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and the prejKisition 
of; a-*, " ll is a discovery of Sir IsaJic Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, \\\\ 
less we throw the sentence into another form, this method is absolnlely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the .sense, ami to give the ideaof property, strict 

(I.) Or j>o^«oflsivfi. (9.) " .toluision'B «Ao}»." Rulo I. (3.) " tu.tierJ*'* S«f»e 

Nuto I. uml«;r this Knle. (4.) " Tht Unt of lord,'' k.c. (5.) 431. ffi.) «* 7'A« 

Ivcernuient ofthr worli'i.'- (T.) " "t(t hroth^^ of my .-orr'* »//>." ^ftA " t'Ju* 

vane behn^n to tht puftntr ofin§ wifePf fri'Other.*' V* N ** lJ»* «\A\Mt« >mAV ^^^"' 
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of propt^rty, in ihc strictest uenae. Tlie iitea would, doubUess, be conr^yed 
iu a ttetler inauuer, by sa^'iug, " I'liis i>icture, bclon|^ug^ to m^ firiend." 

Wliea this double n^ciiitivv, as some g^rammarians Icnn it^ m luit nerctfarj 
to distiiitpiish tlic sense, aiul especially in a g^ve style, it is generally cnnit- 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it .sceuis to be allowable only in raset 
which Mip|M>sc tlie existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. la 
the expresiiions. -' A subject of the emperor's •" " A sentiment of my brolb- 
er's ;" more than one subject, and one Kentimei\}, are supposed^o belong to 
the |>o.ssi'!ss(>r. l)ut wlien this plurality is neither intimated, nor necesnarily 
aup|>ose<i, the double genitive, except as l>erore mentioned, should not o9 
used i as, *' This house of the g-overnor is very commodious }" *' The crow^ 
of the kia^ was stolen ;" " That privilege of tlie scholar was never abused.'' 
But, aAer al! ihat can be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the lue of it altogether, 
and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Arc there any cases in which wc use both tlie genitive terminatioB and the 
preposition o/? Give an example. Is this double genitive ever <HBitted f 

6. 
That picture of tlie king's does " This estate of the corporation's 

not much resemble (1.) him." is much encumbered." 

ThcnM* pictures of the king (2.) ^* That is tlie eldest son of the 

were sent to hiin from Italy." king of England*8." 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, l>cginnhig with a participle «^ the 
present tense, is used as one uaine, or to express one idea or cirrumstsince. 
the noun on whirli it depends may be put in tlie genitive case: thus, instc*u 
of saying, '* What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so basti- 




person's hasty dismission of his servant V* Kb also we 
say, " F remember it l>eing reckoned a great exploit ;" or, more properly, " I 
remember its bein^ rcckonetl," &c. The following sentence is correct and 
pro{>er : '' Much will depend on the prtpiPs cotnposii^, but more on kiM rtad- 
tng frcquentlj'." It would not be accurate to say, "Much will depend on the 
p7i]jil composing," Sec. We also properly say, ** This will be Uie effl^f ef 
the ptipil's composing frequently j" instead of ** of tfie pupil cotupotiiig fre- 
quently." 

" What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily 1** 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? 

7. 

'* Wfcat (3.) can be the cause of the Hofland-ers their throwing 

the parliament neglecting so off the monarchy of Spain, 

important a business." and their withdrawing entire- 

*' Much dept^nds on tliis ru/e being ly their allegiance to that 

observed." crown." 

" TJie time of IVUliam making " If we alter the situation of any 

the experiment, at length ar- of tlie words, we shall pres- 

rived." ently be sensible of the melo- 

** It is very probable that this as- dy suffering." 

sembly was called, to clear " Such will ever be the effect ol 

some doubt which the king youth associating with vicioita 

had about the lawfulness of companions." 

.^M^^I^M^^i^^— — ■■ ■■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■! m^ I ■ n I ^———^1^ — ■ ■■■» ■ I 111 H I IIMIM.IM ■ ^^>— ^^^^^^M— ^^M^^^»^» a 

tf 

(I.) 6Se. (3.) Or J " TTiese fietwrta htUnging to tfce kmy," Itc. (3.) Role X V 
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Correspoadins with Murray's Oimmmar, 
RULE XJ. 

Active transitive ve^bs govern the objective case. 

In En^ish, the nominative ease, denoting the subject, usually goea beliirt 
the verb ; and the objeetive case, denoting the object, follows the verb active; 
and it is the order that detf^nniues the case in nouns; as, '^ Alexander con- 
onered the Persians.'' }^t the pronoun, h.tvin^ a proper form for each of 
tliose cases, k sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before tiM 
v«rb ; and, wheu it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb } as 
" Whom ye ig-norantly worship, him declare 1 unto you." 

This position of tho pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and »QV- 
emment to be noeHected 3 as in (lie following instanc« s : *' Who should I es- 
teem more than trie wise and good V^ ** By the character of those who yon 
choose for your friends, 3'our own is likdy to be formed." " Those are the 
persons wno he tiiought true 10 his iuti^rests." " Who should I see the other 
day but my old friend ?" " Whosoever ihe court favors." In all these places, 
it ought to be whom, the relative being governed in the objective case by the 
verbs esteem, clwose, thought^ &.c. " He, who, under all pn>per circum- 
stances, has the boldness to s|)eak trutli, choose for thy friend ;" it should be 
" him who," &c. 

Verbs noutcr and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. " He sleeps," " thev muse," &.C., arc not transitive. They are, there- 
fore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an action. 
Aut when this case, or mi object of action, comes afler such ver)^, tlK)Ugh it 
may carry the appearance of being governed by tbcm, it is affected by a 

ftreposition or some other word understood ; as, *' He resided many years 
that is, for or during many years] in that street ;" '' He rode several miles 
that is, for or through the space of several milesj on that day :" *' He lay 
an hour [that \s. during an hour] in great torture." In tlie phrases, '''Jo 
dream a dream," " To" live a virtuous life," *' To run a race," " To walk tlie 
horse," *' To tinnce the child," the verbs certainly assume a transitive form, 
and may not, in these caxes, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

How Is the nominative case usually known in Englisl) 7 JJow the objec- 
tive ? Do n.cuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns ? In the phrase, ^' He 
resided many years in that street," how flo you parse yearn? When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, wiiat ma}' they i\wn be called f 

^ T]iey who opulenco has made ^^ S/ie tltat is idle and miscbievotis, 
proud, and who Itixury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot reliRli the " Who did they send to him on 
simple pleasures of nature." so important an errand .'*" 

•* You have reason to dread his " That is the friend (4.) who yow 
wraDi. which one day (1.) must receive cordially^ and 

will destroy yi* both." who you cannot esteem too 

^* Who have I rea.«wjj to love so (12.) higliiy." 

much (U.) as this friend (3.) of " He invited my brother and I to 
my youth ?" see and examine (3.) his li 

** Ye J who werf dead, hath he brary.'' 

quickened." **.He who committed the offence, 

** IVho did ttie)' cnteibuzi so free- you should correct, not I, who 

ly ?" . am innocent." 

" The man icho he raised from " We should fear and obey the 
obscurity, is dead." Ar»thor of our being, even fie 

-* Ye only have 1 known of all the who has power to reward or 

famih<?s of tlie earth." punish us forever." 

" He and they wo know, hut who " Thry wfio he had most (5.) in- 
(4.) are you?" jured, he had the greatest 

reasoTv \.cv \r>N*f ^ ^ 

' Tl'-jHoleXXlL (3.) All verb. (a.") llu\« X\. v\.\ ^v\W. >wN . Vb \^n%. 
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1. Somi) writers, however, iim certain neiiter or intraaahive veitM u if 
lliey wen.- traiuutivu, putting; after tlieni tlie obieclive rane^ agreeably to the 
iVencii coiistniclion of rcorprocal vcri»s ; but tui* custom in to foreign lo the 
idiom of the KiiglAh tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 




popular lords did not fail to eniarge 
ject." " The nearer his successes approoteiied him to the throne.'' ** GojUes 
ineo away into the land of Judali." '* I thiuk it by no meaus a fit and deceni 
tiM.ig to vie charities " d&c. " They have spent tlieir whole time and paiiia te 
agree tlie .^acred witli the profane curonology." 

" Repenting him of his design." Will you repeat the note wbieh thorn 
this senieuce lo he uicorrect 7 

1. 

' Thouffh he now takes .pleaanre before him, the hiimUer be 

in Uiem, he will one day (1^ grew." 

repent kim (2.) of indulgencea << It will be very dtffieah to agfoe 

so unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the prin 

*' The nearer his virtues approach- ciples he profesaea. 

ed hiin to the great example 

• 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or in- 
transitive -, as, '' I must premise with three eirrumstauees }" " Those who 
think to ingratiate with him by calumuiatiug me." 

'* I muRt premise with three circumstances." Will you tocrect this sen 
tence, and give the rule for it ? 

** To ingratiate (4.) with some by *^ I shall premiae wik two or 
traauciii^ others, marks a base three general obaenratioiia.* 

and despicable mind." 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active ; but, having, in some de- 
gree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in many iiu>taiicMs, of the passive form, 
retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as sienify some sort 
of motion, or change of place or connilion ; as, " 1 am come '," " 1 was gone ;" 
" I am grown j" " I was fallen." The following examples, however, appear 
to be erroneous, ui giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one : " Tlie rule of our noly religion, from which we are infinitely swerred," 
** The whole obligiition of that law and covenant was also ceased." ** Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." '* This mareschal, upon some 
discontent, was etUered into a conspiracy agiunst his master." ''At the end 
of a campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed." It should be, " hav* 
swerved," " /uit/ ceased," &c. 

" I am come." Why should not this be " I have come" t 

3. 
" If such maxims and such prac- " The mighty rivals ere now at 
tices (6.) prevail, what has len^n agreed." 

(7.) become of decency and " The influence of his corrupt 
virtue ?" example was (8.) then entire- 

•* I luive come, according to the ly ceased." 

time proposed ; but I have " He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hour." nection before the conse- 
quences were considered." 

^m »M ■ I ■' ■iiinii. ■ . ^^ ■■■■■■ ■■■■■^■iM II I ■■ ■■■■■■■■■■ 11 ■■ ■ »^— ^»^ 1^ MM^ 

(1.) Rule XXII. {%.)'''■ repent of." (3.) «' to ino** ayree wftA,»» «co 

(4.) '* ingratiuto ourselves." (5.) By neuter and aetieey Mr. Murrav her» SMMia 

what in this work aro atyled intraiis'aics and transiUvt verbs. (6.) Kule XI 

f7.) " is become." C^.) " haa " 
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RuLK XV. When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
ini[xufying th^ s&me tiling, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. ^ 

QIT' 7%e examples which follow may be corrected by tlus Rule or the follow 
htg Note. 

4. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the same case after it at 
that ii^ieb next precedes it. " / am Ite wliom they invited." " It may be 
^or, it inirfat have been) he, but it caiuiot he {or^ could not have been) I. "A 
IS impossible to be they.'* " Jt seems to have been he who conducted himself 
so wisely." " It appeared to be «/i« that transacted the business." *' I uii* 
dcrstood tt to be Mm" *' I believe it to have been them." " Wc at first took 
*t, to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she." " He is 
not the person to/io it seemed he was." " He is really the person ttho he ap- 

E cared to be." ** She is not now the woman whom they represented lier to 
ave been." " Whom do you fancy him to be 1" By these examples, it ap- 
pears that this substantive verb has no ^vemmeut of case ; but serves, in all 
Its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the ccm- 
struction of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must alwa^'s be alike. 
Perhaps this subject w^ill be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
tlie words in the cases precediugrand following the verb to be^ may be sfud to 
be in apposition to each other, xhus, in the sentence, " I ynderstoo<l it to be 
him," the words it and kim are in apposition } that is, ^* they refer to the same 
thills', and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations firom the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoian in a wrong case. " It mig4it have been him, hut there is no proof of 
it." *' Though I was blamed, it could not have been me." " T saw one whom 
I took to be slie." " She is the person, who I understood it to have been." 
** Who do you think me to be ?" *' Whom do men say that 1 am 7" ** And 
whom think ye that I am ?" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming, &.C., have the same case }>e4bre apd 
after tlieni ; as, " He was called Caesar ;" " She was named Penelope 'y 
" Homer is styled the prince of poets :" "James was created a duke ;" " l^he 
genera! was sakitcd emperor ; ' " The profiessor was appointed tutor to the 
» prince." 

" ] am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and ^ve 

the rule for it f 

4. 

• ** Well may you be afraid ; it is them (2.) who conducted the 

him indeed." business ; but I am certain it 

** I woald act the same part, if I was not him." 

were kvm, (1.) or in his situa- *^ He so much resembled my 

tion." brother, tliat, at first sight, I 

" Search the Scriptures, for in took it to be he." 

them ye think ye have eternal ^* After all their professions, is it 

life ; and they are them which possible to be tliem .?" 

testify of me." " It could not have been her, for 

*' Be composed : it is me : you she always behaves discreet 

have no cause for fear." ly." 






'' I cannot iell who has befriended " If it was not him, who do you 
me, unless it is him from ima^ne it to have been ? 

whom I have received many " Who do you think him to be ?" 

benefits." " Whom do the people say that 

"I know not whether if were we are .?" 

* When tho verb to be is understood, it baff the same case, before and after It, as 
when it i» expressed; as, ** He Beems the leader of the party;" "Ho shall con- 
tinue steward ;" ^ They appointed me executor :" " I supposed him a man of 
leamins; ;" — that i:*, " He neems to be tho leader of the party,'* See. Nouns in appo- 
niton are in the same case ; as, " Wc named the man Potnpey ;" ** They may term 
Charlcfi « vinionary, but they cannot call him % fec*v«M \" «■' W«t\«NW»ak 9&a^'v 
martyr;" " The ffentie Sidney lived llio Aiep\ifttiV» \u<6ti^'»"* 

n ) Rulo XV \^\ ^'^ tiwi WTt Uit'jtPrw**''^ 
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6, The muriliBry Ut governs the objective case $ at, " Um him bewan f 
" I^el tM judge caudidly 3" " Let f/i<:in uot presume j" '^ Let George study ui 
lesson/' ^ • 

" Let us judge candidly/' In what case is iu 7 What is tlie role t 

5. 

* Whatever (1.) othcn do, let (2.) " Let them and we unite to op 
thou and / act wisely. '* pose this growing (3.) eviL" 



Corresponding with Muway's Gmmmar, 
RULE XII. 

The infinitive inood may l>e governed by verbs^ parties 
ples^ adjectives, iiouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though Generally used before the latter verb, ig soma 
times proporly omitted j as, "I heard nim say it :" instead of " to say it." 

'JMio verbs which have commonly other vcrl>8 following them, in the infini 
live mood, without tlie sign to, are, hid, dare^ needf make, Bee^ hear, feel, anf^ 
also iet, not uscil as an auxiliary ; and fwrhaps a few otlierti ; as, '' I bade hia 
do it ;" " Yc dare not do it j" " 1 saw him do^it }" " I heard him say it j' 
" Thou letlcst him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infiniUve 
mood alter tlicm, without the sign to T 

" It is better (4.) live on a lit- ** I need not to solicit him to do a 

tie, (o.) tlian outlive a good kind action." 

deal. " I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

" You ought not walk too hastiljr.** lest I should give ojflfence.** 

" I wish him not wrestle with '' I have seen some young persons 

his happiness." to conduct themselves very 

discreetly.'* 

I. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distiuguism;d by Italic characters; Is superliuous and improper : " I 
have <^scrvcd some satirists to use," &,c. '* To^iee so niauy to-muke so little 
conscience of so great a sin." " It camiot but be a deligliifurspectacle to God 
Rn<i angels, to sc<3 a voung person, besieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself .(gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against the most 
violent assaults ; to behold one in the prince and flower of his age, that is 
courted by pleasures and honors, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities 
of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto GodJ[ 

This mood has also been improperly used in the followinc- places : '' f ana 
not like otlicr men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." " Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubted, them to be genuine." '' That all our doinn may 
bo ordere<l by thy governance, to do always what is rigliteous in thy si^t." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and parti- 
eiples J as, " He is eager to learn.;" "-^hc is worthy to be loved 5" " They 
have a desire to improve ;" " Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expressing the 
action itself which the verb sigpfiifies, as the participle has the nature of an ad- 
jective. Thus the infinitive mood does The oUke of a substantive in difilcrent 
cases >-Hn the nominative.; as, " To p2ay is pleasant :" — ^in the objective ; as, 
• Bovs love to play ," ** For to wUl is present with me ; but to perform tliat 
which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is oAen made absolute, or used independently on ti.e 
rest of the sentence, sup{>iying the place of the conjuuction that with the po 
tential mood ; as, " To confe.ss the truth, I was in fault :" *' To begin with 
the first f " To proceed ;" « To conclude ;"--that is, « That I may confer," 
Ac. 

fJ) Rale VJU, (S.) Imp. Rule VI. (3.) 559. (4.) " to /iM.»» Rule XH ' 

460 Nouu. 
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" I have observed some satirists to use/' d&c. What*is incorrect in this 
■enteuce ? 

In the expression, " He is eag«r to learn/' will yon parse to learn ? What 
is tlie rule ? <i.) " To play is pleasant.'' Will ^-ou parse to play, and give 
a rule fur it ? (1.) *' To coiifess the truth, I was in fault.^ ifow is lo con 
fiM parsed % Wliat Is the rule for it 7 (2.) 

1. 

^ It is a great support to yirtue, are courted by health and 

^ when we sec a good mind to pleasure, to resist all tin 

maintain (3.) its patience and allurements of vice, and to 

tranquil]lty,under injuries and steadily pursue virtue and 

affliction, and to cordially for- knowled/?e, is cheering and 

^ive its oppressors.*' delightful to every good 

* It 18 the difference of their con- mind." 

duct, which makes us to ap- " They acted with so much re 

prove tiie ORe, and to reject serve, that sojne persona 

the otiicr." doubted tkem. to be sincere." 

-** We should not be kke many (7.) 

persons, to (4.) depreciate the ** And the multitude wondered, 

virtues we (5.) do not pes- when they saw the tome to 

sess." walk, and the blind to see.* 

" To see (6.) young persons who (8.) 



Corresponding with Murray's Graminiur 
&ULE XIU. 

fn the use of words and phrases which, in point of time^ 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
thovid be observed. Instead oj sayings " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away," we 
should say, ^'The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, " I have re-- 
membered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to pvc particular rules for the management of the moods and 
■Misos of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper ana 
consistent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one — " To 
ot^erve what tlie sense necessarily requires.'' It nia^, nowever, be of use to 
give a few examples of irr^^ar construction. '* The last week I intended 
to tuxve written" is a very commoa phrase ; the infinitive being in the past 
tisne, as well as the verb which it foltows. But it is certainly wrong ; for now 
kttig soever it now is since I thought of writing, to write was then present to 
me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ouglit, therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to 
write.". The following sentences are sUso erroneous : " I cannot excuse the 
remissness of those whose business it should have been, as it certainly was 
their interest, to lun^e interposed their good offices." " There were two cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary for them to have lost no time." " Histo- 
ry painters would have found it difficult to have im^enicd such a species of be- 
ings." They ouf bt to be,.to interpose, to lose, to invent. " On the morrow, 
because he woula have known the certainty wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him." It ought to he, " because he would know" or, rather, 
*^ being willing to know." ''The blind man said unto him. Lord, that I might 

(I.)^Dle XIT. 0i.) Note XII. LVIII. (3.) For to maintain read mtdntmin 

(4.) " wha." (5.) «* tAey," (6.) Note XlII. (7.) " their sineeritf • 

(6.) ** persons who had bean Issm, waUdngi and those who had been Um^ ssstng ** 

14 u 
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receive mv sirlit." '' If by any means I might attain unto the retaireetioo of 
the dead/' May, in both places, would have been better. " Vnm hia bibN 
cal knowledge, he ^pearfl to study the Scriptures with ^at attention y " tc 
have studied/^ A&c. " I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at 
the city ;'' " shmild lose it." " I had rather \v9\k f it should be, '< I wemld 
rather walk/' " It would have aflbrded me no satisfacti<Mi, if I could perform 
it '," it should be, '' if I eouid haoe performed it 3" or, " II would ^ford me no 
satisfaction, if I could perform it" ^ " 

To prenerve consistency in the time of verbs, we most recoiled that, in the 
■ubjniicUve mood, the present and imperfect tenses often cany with them a fu- 
ture scii«c ; and thflt the auxiliaries mould and would, in the imperfocl times, 
are used to cxjtress the present or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended %d have written." Will you point out the incorrectnass of thtf 
sentence, aiul give a rule for it T 

" The next new year's day I shall hold on aU the opportanities, 

be (1 .) at school three years." which the imprudence, weak- 

" And he tliat was dead (2.) aat ness, or necesaitiefl of princes 

up, and began to speak/* afford it, to extend its author- 

•* I shftuld be obliged ta him, if ity." 

he will gratify me in t^at '' Fierce as he movedj his silver 

particular/' shafts resound." 

<' And the multitude wondered, '* They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind '' John will earn his wages when 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed." 

'^ 1 have compassion on the mul- " Te will not come unto me that 

titudc, because they continue ye might have life." 

with me now three days." <' Be that as it wiU, he cannot 

'' In the treasury belonging to the jnsti^ his conduct." 

cathedral in this city is pre- " I have oeen at Loiklon a year, 

served ^4.) with the neatest and seen the king last sum 

veneration , for upwards of six roer." 

hundred years, a dish which " After we visited London, we 

they pretend to be made of returned, content and thank- 

emenud." ful, to our retired and peace- 

'* The court of Rome gladly laid ful habitation." 

1 . It is proper fiirther to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
folU)\ving^ form — to write, to be writing, and to be trritfen— -always denote some- 
ihing contemporary tcith the time of the governing verb, or ntbtequent toii: 
Sut when verbs of that mood are expressecTas Ibllows— 4o hare been writing, to 
rtore written^ and to have been wnrtcn— thev always denote something anUee' 
dent to the time of the governing verb. Tins remark is thought to be c^ im- 
port nnoe ; for^ if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient te direct 
us in the relative application of tbese-tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and anal<^icnlly expressed : ** I found 
him better than I expected to find him/' " Expected to have found him,'' is 
irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expK»sive of 
hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the pres- 
ent, inul not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an er- 
ror in this expression — " It is long since I commanded him to have done it ;" 
yet " expected to hare found," is no better, h is as clear that the fnd&i^ 
must be posterior to the expectaticm, as that the obedience must be posterior to 
the command. 

In the sentence which foHbus, the verb is with propriety put in the perfect 
tense of the infinitive mood : " It would have afforded me great |deasure, as 

(1.) **9haU have been.** (Q.) *' had been d«od." (3.) See the last example vodei 
the preceding Rule. C^.^ ^^ a d\«Y\ Ka« bevR ^r^eervod." 
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often as I reflected upon it, to hare been the messenger of such intelligence. * 
As the message, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not con- 
tcmpM'ary with it, the verb expressive of the niessa^ must denote that anie-> 
cedeifte, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and th* 
pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsecjpieiit verb would, 
with eqaal propriety, have been put in the present of the mfiuitive ; as, '* It 
would nave anbrded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such intelli- 
gence.'' In the former instance, the phrase in questio^ is equivalent to these 
wrords— ^' If i had been the messenger •" in the latter mstance, to this expres- 
■ion— '^ Being the messenger.'' 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb oughtf the perfect of the infinitive must always ho 
used ', as, " He ought to hare done it." When wc use this verb, this is tiie 
cnlv possible way to distin^^sh the past from the pesent. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, wc can produce the 
sentim^its of eminent grammm-ians ; amougstt whom are Lowtii and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on grannnar who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be ui the past tense, when the vei^ 
which governs it is in the past time. Though .this cannot l>e admitted, in tlie 
instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any inslauc-es of a sim- 
^ar uauu-e ; yet there can bo no duuhl that, in many cases, in wbieii the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it would he pro{>er and allowable. 
We may say, *' From a conversation I once had with him, he appeared to have 
tttidied Homer witii great care and judgment." It would be proper also to 
•ay, ** From his conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
rare and judgment ;" ** That unhappy man is supffosed to have died by vio- 
lence." These examples are not only consistent wiUi our rule, but they con- 
finn and illustrate it. It is the tense of the governing verb only, tliat marks 
what is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed marks solely 
its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that ^'erb« in the infinitive mood have no 
lenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent with 
|ust grammatical views of the subject. Tnat these verbs associate with verbs 
m all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their own. 
Whatever period the .^ovemin^ verb assumes, whether present, past, or fu 
ture, the governed verb in the niBnitive always res«pccts liial period, and its 
time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, af 
ter, or the same as, tlie time of the governing verb, according as the thing sig- 
nified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, or present with the tiling 
denoted by the goveniing verb. It is, tiicrefore, witii great propriety, lliat 
tenses are assigiied to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from 
which they are computed, is of no consequence j since present, past, and fu- 
ture, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under tliis rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfwt of the infinitive afler the govomiiig 
verb, yet there are particular cases m which it would be belter to give the ex 
presffion a diflerent fonn. Thus, instead of saying, ** I wish to have written 
to him sooner," " I then wished to have written to him sooner," " lie will one 
day wish to have written sooner ;" it would be more perspicuous and A)rcible. 
as well as more agreeable to the practice of goo<l writers, to say, " I wish that 
I had written to him sooner," " I tlien >vishcd that I ha<l written to him soon- 
er," " He will one day wish that he had written sooner." Should the jusUicss 
of these strictures be admitted, there would still l>e numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a fi'w examples : *' It would 
ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, to have found him wise and 
virtuous." " To have deferred his repentance hunger, would have disqualifi- 
ed him for repenting at all." " They *vill tlicn sec, that to have faithfully^ 
performed their duty, would lave been their greatest consolation." *" 

'* 1 expected to have found him." Will yon correct this sentence, and ^.ve 
a rule ibr \* ^ What tense of the infinitive must bt* used to express |>ast time 
with Uie de«e<-tivc verb /»i^/;<? Give an example. Is it proper ever to uso 
the perfect of the infinitive afler Uie governing verb 1 Give an eiw\u\^l«i- 
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of the rule, and error will be the consequence of ihnr KfgltcHng ^f'iif 
instead of " their obsening Umj rule, and their itegleciing it/' We shailpcr- 
ceive this more clearly, if wc substitute a noun lor the proDcmi ) as, " Mueh 
depends noon 'Pern's' oRsenn'tt?: of xhe rule/' &r. But, as tb« conslructioii 
sounds rather harshly, it would, in g;eiieral, be belter to express the scntimeiit 
in the following, or some other fonn : " Much depends on the nti^'s brhtg ob- 
served; and ei7or will be the conseqtience o)i Us being neg^ietied :" or, " on 
observing- the nile ;" and, " of ncj^leclin^;: it." This ircmark may be applied 
lo several other modes of expression to l>e found in this woik j which, tboug-h 
they are contended for as strictly correct, are not alwojs the most cligibic, on 
account of their unpleasaitt sound. 

We sometimes meet with expresstons like the followinjf : " hi formrng t^f 
his sentences, lie was very exact ;'' " From eniling of names, be j)r«weedcd 
lo blows." But this is incorrect language ; tor prepositions do not, like arti- 
cles and pronouns, convert the participle itself into tlic nature of a sub«laii- 
tive; as we hove shown above iu tlie phrase, " by observing" which." Ami 
^^t Uie participle, with its adjuncts, may l>e considered as a substantive phrase 
m the objective case, governed by the prc|)Ofiilion or verb, expressed or luj- 
derstood ; as, " JK* promisin/r mvrh, ami perfonnhff but iitt/e, we l>ccouie 
despicable ;" " He studied to avoiil exprnting himself too sererefy.'' 

"Much depends on their observin* of the lule " WouUl this sentence be 
correct if the preposition of were omitted t Will }0u repeat the r.ole ? 

2. 

** There will be no danjrer of /A«r ing the directions, that we 

(1.) spotting their faces, or of lost our way." 

their jrainin^ converta." " In tracinjg^ qfnis history, wo din- 

** For his avoiditiir that precipice, cover little Uiat it» wortiiy of 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation." 

care/' " By readin«T ♦•f books written by 

' It was from our misunderstand* the best attthors, his niind 

became hij^hly improved." 

5. As the perleek participle and the imp«rfrct tense are somfl«n>**s different 
in their form, care must be taken that thev U? not indiscriminaltly usod. Ii is 
frequently said, " He begun," for ** he l>e«^ttu r" ** He nm,'" lor *• he r^it \' 
" He dnink," for '* he drank ;" the piUticlplc being here used instca<I of the 
imperfect ten«c : and much more frequent! v die iniperfert tou'^e instead of die 
participle j as, " I l-.ad wrote/' for •' I liad written j" " 1 v. as chose," lor *' I 
was chosen j" " 1 have eal,*' for " I have ealen." " His words Wf\e infer- 
wove with sighs ;'* " were ijilervoveri." " He wcuKl have spoke ;" *'fpvknt.-* 
** He hath bore witness to Ins faithrni servants j" " horTie.'* " Ky this uioans 
he overrini his guide j" *^ orei-raH.'^ ''The sun has rose;" ** risen." "His 
constitution has been greatly shook, bnt his min<l is too strong to be shook by 
such causes ;" " shaken,-* in both places. "■ Thcv were verse* v^Tote on 
riass ;" ^'vrittenJ* " Phik)Sophers have often m'j-tcok the source of tine 
liapiiiness ;" it ought to be, " mislatcn." 

The ])articipie ending iu ed is ollcn improj>erly contracted by changing fd 
into f ; as, " In good beiiavior he is not surpast by uiiy pupil of* the sc-hool ;" 
'• She was much distrest j" they ought to be," surpasxeii, " diftressed.-^ 

Is it correct lo sav. " He begiui" ? What is wrong iu the expression ? 
Will you repeat Note 5 ? Can Uie participle ending in ed be contracted i<> /, 
with proprielv ? 

a. 

** By too ea^er pursuit, he run a " He was grreatly heated, and 

great risk of being disappoint- drunk with avidity." 

ed." (2.) " Though his conduct was, in 

** He had not long enjoyed repose, some respects, exceptionable, 

before he l>egan to l>e weary yet he dared not commit So 

of having nothing to do." groat an oflenec as that which 

_ was proposed to bim." 



(1.) Ontit ^*tArir.** (*}.) Prti*. ]mi!»^. pflrt, uuvA u* a wvjww.— \v\x\tii'S^. 
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^ A apcond deluge learning thus 

o'er'run, 
And Uie monks finished what the 

Goths bf^n." 
** If some events had not foil out 

very unexpectedly, I should 

have been, present. " 
"He would have went witli us, 

had he boen invited." 
" He returned tiic goods wliicb 

he had Bt(ile,.'uid made nil the 

rei>aration in his power." 
** Tliey have chose tlie part of 

honor and virtue." 
** His vices have weakened his 

mind, and broke his health." 
'* He Ii.id iiiij-'took his true iiit«*rest, 

and founri himself forsook by 

his former adherents." 

• The bread that has been eat is 

soon fVir/rot." 

• No contentions have arose 

nmon«rst them since their re- 
conciiialion;" 
'• The i.Ioth had no «?am,but was 
wove tliroughout." 

• The French language is spoke 



in every state in Kurope.' 

** His resolution was too Ftrong 
to be shook by pligiit opposi- 
tion." 

" He w;is not nmoh restrairted 
afterwards, hnving took im- 
proper lii.ertied at first." 

" He has not yet wore off tl>c 
rougli manm'rs whicU he 
hrbufjht with him." 

^ You wJio have forsook your 
friends, are entitled to no 
confidence." 

" They who have bore a part in 
the labor, shall share the m- 
wards." 

** Wiicn the rules have been wan- 
tonly broke, there can he no 
plea for favor." 

" He writes as tJie best authors 
would h;fve wrote, h;ul they 
writ on the same suhji^ct." 

" He heapt up great riches, but 
past his time miserably." 

'' H(> talkt and stampt with such 
vehemence, that he was sus- 
pected to be insane." 



RUXiS X'XVZX. 

Corresponding with Murray's Graiutnar, 
RULE XV, 

Adverbsj though thei/ have no government of case, tense, 
SfC, require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz, for the most part, before affjectivcs, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frp.qnentbj between the auxiliarij 
and the verb ; ^5, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly wnd forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A i(rw insinm-e.s of erroneous posnioiw of ativcrhs may servo to illtjstraic 
lh« rnle. '* lie uwst not exj)€rl to find stwly a«r«io»l»le alwn\ s v' " ixlimus 
agiceabic." " Wo always tun! t'.jcm n^ndy wln-ji \vc \yaul tin-in ;'* " mv fiiid 
tiiem lu'trui/s rcaUv.'" vtc. •' Dissert ai'on"<*oii th<; propIiccM's >vli;ch Iin\>? ri*- 
mark.ihly been fulrtllo.d ;" '•' wnirli have bcon renwrk'tNtj'" " ln.>trai! of 
iookinjj cdnttMniMiumslv down on \\\v. rrot.krd in mwA or in ?»o(!y. wf vhouM 
look up llnmkfiiily to ('3o<l, who lialii made ns h»'ttcrj'' -^ In-:loa<l «]' Jookina; 
down cotUfn')'iiio'u.s/ij, &r., w«» should tlunikriiHij ifok «;?," &c. " If Miou ?.a 
l)les5;ed nalnrally with a ^jood incjnorv, continually rxerciac it j'* " wdurolhj 
blessed,'' &lC. " cxerr]>o. it contim/'iHij. ' 

.Somi^times the adverb is place:! with propriciy before tho verb, or at sonic 
distance al\er ii •, !>«unelime< b{;;wt»f.n tiic two auv"l'nr»es j and so«iclinn5S vC- 
!cr ihoni both ; a< in iIk^ lollowni^ examples : •' Vice u!t''otjs crei'ps by do- 
gn^ps, and ius'^u'^ihhf twiises aroniul ns thosir concealed fciters. by which w<? 
«r« at last mKipitely bot'nd." ' \\v enrournyfc*! the Eniili'-lj barons to ca-ry 

iVv^vAtvvC V\vA\\\»i \NV\v\'\ •^^- 
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** to •hiare'fimn'er the reslm." '^ He has generaUy been reokoueil an hoB 
Mt man ;*' " The hook may atways be had at such a place ;'' iu preference 
I* *^ has been generally/' and " may be always." ** 'Hiese rules will be 
dearly understood, after they have been dJUigently studied/' is fureferable to, 
** These rules v<iU clearly be understood, after they have iHUgenily been 
studied." 

From the preeedmg remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
delermiuale rule can be g^veu for the placing of acfverbs, on all occasions. 
The renerel rule may he of considerable use ; but the easy fk>wand perspicu- 
ity of the phrase, are the things which ought to lie chiefly regarded. 

The aaverb there n oft^i used as an expletive, or as a word that adds 
■othing to the sense^ in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
■ouu ; as, ** Tliere is a person at the door /' " There are smne thieves iu tiie 
house ;" which wooki l>e as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A persoa 
*]m at we door ;" " Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it is made 
nse of to give a nnall degree of empliasis to the sentence ; as, " There was a 
loan sent irora God, whose name was John." When it is applied iu its strict 
sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative case j as, ** The man 
stands there" 

What word is nusfdaeed in the sentmce, " He must not exftect to find study 
agreeable always" T Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule for 
the position of adverbs 7 How is the adverb sometimes plsxed witli re^>ec^ 
to the verb 7 Witli respect to the auxiliary T 

'* He was pleasing nM ofteuj (1 .) great hopes to his friends. * 

because he was vain.*' ** Not only he found her employ- 

^ William nobly acted j though he ed, but pleased and txanquil 

was unsuccessful." also." 

** We may ktq>jpUy lice, though " We always should prefer our 
our powBessions are small.'* duty to our pleasure.'' 

'* From whence (2.) we may date ** It is impossible contmually to 
likewise the period of this be at work." 

event.'* • " Tlie heavenly bodies are in mo 

** It cannot be impertinent or ri- tion perpetually.'* 

diculous, therefore, to remon- " Having not known, or having 
strate.** hot considered, the measures 

'< He offered an apolo£;y, which proposed, lie failed of sue- 

not bein|r admitted, be became cess. ' ' 

submissive.** <' My <»inion was given on rather 

^ These things should be never « (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separated." book.** « 

** Unleiss he have more govern- ** It is too common with mankind, 
ment of himself, he will be to be engrossed, and over- 

always discontented.** come totally, bj present 

** Kecer (3.) sovereign was (4 .J so events.** 

much beloved by the people.'* « When the Romans were pressed 

' He was determined to invite with a foreijp eneinv, the 

back the king, and to call to- women contributed all their 

gether his friends." rings and jewels voluntarily, 

** So well educated a boy gives to assist tms government.*' 

1. Tlie adverb ne^er generally precedes tlic verb ; as, " I never was 
there /' " He never comes at. a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, it 
M I^aced indifTcreutly, either before or after this adverb : as, " He was never 
seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Nex'er seems to l>e im- 
properly used in the following passages : " Ask me never so much dowry and 
jrift." " If I make my hands never so clean." " Cliarm he never so wisely." 
The wcMd ever would be more stiitaljle to the sense. 



n. ) "ntftt^UM pleasing.** (S.) 589. m " •N'o.»» (A.\ «* Bner so 

(5.) '» a radUr *»— l\u\o \)L, 
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How is the adverb never generally placed with reaped to tlic verb T Give 
nn example. Give an example where the word never in improperly used iu- 
stead of ever. 

1. 
•* They could not penniade him, " If some persons* opportmiitiea 
tiiough they were n-ecer so were never Hf> fa voruble, lh«>y 

eloquent." would be indolent to improve 

tliem.*' 



2. Id imitatt<m of the French idiom, the advert* of place where is often used 




re- 
course 

iofiere he was already, by his precipilaie career, loo fatally a<lvaju'ec! ;" i. e. 
" in which he was." But il would lie better to avoid this mo<le of expn-ss'loii. 

The advcibs hente, Hience, and trhcftrej imply a pro|)ositiou j for lliey signi-> 
ftr " from this place," " from that place," " from what plart*." Ii sc<Mns, 
therefore, strictly speaking, to be iinpfDoer to join a jmi|>osiiion with them, 
hecaase it is snpernuous; as, " This is the loviathan, from whence liie wits of 
flor ajro arc saia to borrow their weapons ;" " An am-icnt author prophf^ies 
from Dcnce." But the ori^'n of these won^.s is little attended to. and the 
preposition from so often used in construction with them, that the omission of 
It, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be dijsn'jretrable. 

Tlie adverbs Ac/v, therif, tchere, are often improperly applic<l to vcrlw stg-- 
nifyii^ motion, instead of the adverbs hither, IhUhrr, vIdOier ; as, •• He came 
ftere hastily ;" " They rode tiiere with speed." Thev sheuld be, " He came 
li/Aer;" " They rode i/«t^//cr," &c. 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims." 
Will you correct this sentence, and repeal Note 2 ? 

2. 

* He drew up a petition, wA«rc he "George is active; he walked 

too freely represented his own there in less than an hour." 

merits.** n.) 

** His follies had reduced him to " Wnere are you all fjoing in such 

a situation where he had much haste ?'* 

to fear, and nothinjr to hope.*' " "Whither have they been since 

** It is reported that tlie jH-mce they lefl the city ?" 

will come fiere to-morrow." 

3. We have some examples of adverl>s beJug* used for substantives : " Fn 
1G87, he erecle<l il into a community of rf^tpilars, since whun it aas begun to 
increase in those countries as a rehp^ious order 3" i. e. " since which titne." 
"A little while, and I shall not see yon j" i. c. " a short tiiuf..-^ " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves ttieir time and pains." But this use of tiie 

The same may be said of the 
manner :'' or, " somrhow . 
as these {>coplc are, they arc 
prejudice "" 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under it ? 

3. 

'* Charles lefl the seminary too " Nothing is belter woith the 
early, since when he hasr while (3.) of young persons, 

ma(fe vory little improve- than the acquisition of knowl 

menl." (^Z.) edge and virtue.'* 

{ 1.) Kulu XXII. (2.) »* and from that iiias h«,'» &.«. ; or, " and haa nuc* wadt^" *^ 

(3.) " dke tiiu§ and atUtitian ot\" &,c. 
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Cmmuponitmg with Mttmy** Oi 
RUIJB XVI. 

Tv>o negatives^ in the $ame iimple $eHtence^ are eqntvO' 
lent to an affirmative ; as, " Nor did they not per- 
ceive him J*' i, e. " They did perceive him."" 

Il w better to exffmn ma affirmatioo bj a recuUrr affinnative, thaii by two 
teparate uegaiives, as to tbe former aetiteuce } but when one of the uegalivaa 
is joined to another word, as in the latter seutence, the two ablatives fonu a 
pkasiuf aud delicate variety ef ejqMressiou. ^ 

Some writers have iinproueriy employed two n^atives instead of one ; aa 
fai the following imttauces : " I never did repent of doiiig good, nor shall not 
now;'' ** nor thaii I flow J* '^Never no mutator grew up to his author ;" 
" never did any/* See, " I cannot by no means allow him wiiat his aiyument 
must prove /' " I cannot by tuty meams," Slc. ; or, ** I can by no meantJ* 
^ Nor let no comforter i^proach me ;" ** nor let anp eomforter/' d&c. " Nor 
is danger ever apprehended in sucli a goveniment, no more than we eoounoa- 
hr apprehend danger from thunder or eartiiqfaakes >" it shoukl be^ ** an^f moreJ* 
** Ariosto, Tasso, ualileo, no more than Kapliael, were nei bom m reiMiblies-}'' 
" Neitlier Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more tlian Raphael, was dotb in a 
repobJic.''' 

Should we express an affirmation by an affinnalrve, or by two se p arate 
Bc^fEtives ? Will you g^ve an exam^ of the improper use of two negatives f 

** Neither riches nor honora, nor ** Do not interrupt me yourselves, 
no such perishing goods, can nor let no one disturii> my re- 
satisfy the desires of an im- tirement.** 
mortal spirit.'* *^ These people do not judge wise- 

^ Be honest, nor take no shape ly, nor take no proper nieasturo 

nor semblance of disguise. to effect their purpose/' 

** We need not, nor (1 .) do not, " The measure is so exception- 

eon(ine his operations to nar- able, that we cannot by no 

row limits." means permit it." 

^ 1 am resoWed not to comply ** 1 have received, no information 

with the proposal, itettAcr at on the subject, neiUter from 

present, nor at any other him nor from his friend." 

time." ** Precept nor discipline is not so 

** There cannot be nothinjg^ more forcible as example." 

insignificant than vanity." ** The kmg nor the queen wa^ 

** Nothing never affected her so not all deceived in the boa- 
much, as this misconduct of ness.*' 



ft 



her child." 



Corresponding with Murruy'i Oramtnar, 



RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative ca«e being used instead of 
the olyectivc : " Who servest ihou under ?'' " Who do you speak to t" 
" Wc arc still much at a loss who civil pouer belongs to.'' *' Who dost thou 
ask for ?" " Associate not with those who none can speak well of." In all 
thme places, it ought to be ** te/iom." 

The prepositions to aud /or are often uwlerstood, chiefly before tlie pro- 
aoana : as, " Give mc tlie book ;'' " Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me" 



Cl.)»aMdAo 
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•'fyr me." ''Wo it me f' i. e. " to me/' " He wes bttmabed Eagtend f 
i. e. "/-OM EiiglaiKL" 

" Who do you speak to t" Will you correct this sentence, and exphdn 
why it is wron|; f " Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
teuce) 

" We are ail accountable ereatures, to T Who does he ofler soeJi 

each for hitsei/** language to 7'' 

^' They willingly, and of theirmUceSf " It was not he that they were to 

endeavored to make up the difTer- nngry with." 

ence." " What concord can snbsisl between 
' He laid the suspicion upon some- tiiose who eomniit crimes, and 

bodh^, I know not who, in the lAcy (2.) i»-ho abhor them?" 

company.'^ "The person who I travelled witk, 
^'i hope it is not I who (1.) he is has sold the horse which he rode 

displeased with." on duriiu^ mir ynunej.** 

** To poor we, there is not much hope " It is iiof I he is engaeed with." 

remaining." " Who did he receive that iateUigenee 
** Does that boy know who he «peaks from T" 




lite to shock authors with a truth, wiiich generallv (heir bookseHers are the nrsi 
that inform them of." This is an idiom to which our language is stronely in- 
cUwmI } it prevails in.commoii conversation, and suits very well with the fa- 
miliar style in writin? : but the placni^ of the prepositi<Mi befmre tlie relative is 
more gracefiil, as wi^l bs more perspieuous, and agrees much better with the 
folemn and elevated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it 7 

1. 
' To have no one whom we heartily ** He is a fnend whom I am highlly 
wish well to, and whom wc are indebted to." 

« warmly emicenied for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some ^liters separtUe the preposition from its noun, in order to connect 
diflTerent prepositions with the same noun ; as, '' To suppose the xodiac and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to, themselves." Thi% whether 
m the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and ^lould general- 
ly be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exar4ness 
of expression must take place of every otlier consideration, it may be admit- 
ted. 

Is it correct to separate thr preposition from the noun which it governs 7 
When mar it be admitted 7 

2. 
''On these occasions, tlte prmioan is "They were reftised entrance into, and 
governed by, (3.) and consequently fcMrcibty driven firom, the house." 

agrees with, the preceding word." 

3. Diflerent relations, and cKfTerent senses, must be expressed by difTerenl 
prepositions, though in conjunction Mrith the same verb or adjective. Thus we 
say, " To converse toUh a person, icpen a suhject, in a house," dtc. We also 
S&^f " We are disappointea of a Uiing," when we cannot get it. " and disap 
pointed in it," when weliave it, and find it does not answer our expectations. 
But two different prepositioas most be improper in the same construction, and 
in the same sentence } as, " The combat betmetn thirty Freneh agaxntt twenty 
fiiilish." 

In some cases, it is diiScult to say, to winch of two prcnositioos the prefer- 
ence is to be given, as both are us^ promiscuously, ana custom has not de- 
rided in favor of eitlicr of them. We say^ " Expert at," and " Expert in a 
thing }" " Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" " Elxpert In decep- 
Uou?' 



Q,-^ **voithwlmnJ* (S.) "Mom. (9.) *<bT(tevrao^V!H^'«*w^wA.«oia«9irn£fe<«M:n»>«f^'^ 
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When prepositions arc stibjoinod to nouns, Ihcy arc generally liie same lh«t 
are suhjuiiieti to tlie verfjs from whicii the nouns are derived j a»," A compii 
ance u-illi,'' " to comply Jtith ;*' " A disposiliou to lyraiiuy," i* dispoaed to 
tyraiuiize/' 

Do wu exf>ri»ft4 <Kfrereut relations and different sense by liie same, or a dif- 
fcreiil pre{>(>silioit / 

3. 
" We are of\on (lisnppoiuted o/'thingH, pany> l»wt have always hitherto 

whii'ii, tx-'thro possession, pruin- been disappointed in that picas 

isc'l n»uch onioymeiit." ure." 

** I have IrequouiyJesirod dieir com- 

4 .4s an accurate and apjiropriute use of the preposition is of gre^ii impor 
tancu, w{? shall scloot a eonsukiraUe nuintter of examples of impcupricty in tbo 
bpplicatiou of this pari of spocch. 

1st, With rospcft to the preposition fff. "He is rtw>Ivcd of going lo tho 
Persian court •" " on yoiu*5," occ. " If e was totally dcf>cndeiit of the Papal 
crovvu ;" '•' on i\w Papal," &.c. " 'J'o call of a person," and " to wail of him ;" 
" vn a person," &c. " lie was eager of recommending^ it to his fellow-citi- 
zens j" " in rcconjMiondinj^," &,c. ()/ is someliinos omitted, and somctimoc 
ifl-iei'ie<l, after tcarihij; as, " It is worthy observation," or, " of observation." 
But it would have lieeu l>ctler omitted in I he foUowin^^ sentences : " The enl- 
«daiion. w)k> should serve ilteir country best, no longer subsinls among- them, 
but (}/'wi)o sliouid obtain the most lucrative commiuid." *' llie rain hath bef^a 
failing of a lon^ time ;" " falling a long time." ** It is situation chiefly which 
decides of tho fortune and characters of men;" " del»id<^s tho fortune," or, 
" coiweruiitg the foriuno." •* He found the greatest fiidlciiliy of writing j" '* in 
writing.'' '' [t mi<^t have given mo a greater laslc ol^its antiouitius." A 
tastn nf a thiiii^ iin[)llcs actual enjoyment of it ; hut a taste for it, miplies only 
a capacity for eiijuymcut. " This had a much greater shore of inciting him, 
tnan aiiy reij-ard after his father's commands j" " share in inciting," anu " re- 
gar»l to his iatlier's,*' &<-'• 

£<l, Wiih respect lo tlic prepositions to and y^r. *'You have bestowed 




chantcc to the better i" "for ihe better." " Voor prejudice lo my cau<e ;*' 
"axuirutJ' "Tlie English were very difterent people tlicn to wliat the}* are 
at present ;" ^* from what." A:c. " Jn compliance to tJje declaratiop j" "with," 
&c. " II is more than they Ihou^l for ;" " thought of." " Tliere is no need 
for it j" " of it." For is su|>crfluoH8 in the phrase, " More than he knows 
for." " No «Uscouraj;^emenl for the autliors to proceed ;" " to tins autJiors," 
Arc. Il was perfectly in com[»lia!icc to some persons ;" " with." " The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
tliuir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel •" " dimiuiilion of" and ^ derogatiou 
froin." 

^, With respect to tlia prG|)Ositions iri</i and upon, ** Reconciling himself 
with the king." " Those things which have the gpreatcst resemblance with 
cacli other, frequently tllfPer the most." " That such reie-ction should be con- 
sonant wiili our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. " The history 
of Peter is agreeable with the sarrrd IcxL^." In all the above instances, it 
should be " to,** instead of " trith." '* It is a nse that, perhaps, I should not 
have thoug^it on ;" " thought of." " A greater quantity majr be taken firom 
tlie heap, without making any sensible alteration upon il ;" " in it." " Tntnist- 
e<l to persons on wliom the parliament could confide ;" *' in whom." ** He 
was made much on al AriTos 5" "much of* ** If policy can prevail upon 
force ;" " orer force." " 1 do likewise dissent with tne exajnincr ;" "fi'om." 

4lli. With respect to 
formed in som« parts < " 
iuch occasions as fell 
flictions into which -we 
into the favor;" "to tho favor." ""Could he have profited from>his ropcattMi 
exp*iricnces ;" " bt/." Froni seems to be superfluous aSitdr forbear ; as, ** lie 
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Slc. " A strict ob^^rvBoee after 

character which we ma y now value 

** Neither of them shall make me 

■werve out of the p^'y' "/rom the paUi/' ** Ye blind guides, wi«ich strain at 

-a ffnsty and swdlow a camel }" it ou^t to be, ** w^ich sirsuu out a gnat, or, 

lake a gnat out of the liquor by strauung it." Tlie impropriety oi the -prepo- 

sUiou has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition ajmoug generally implies a numt>er of thir^. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is m xhe singulair 
number ; as^ '* Which is found among every species of liberty ," ** The opmiou 
■eems u> gam ground among e^'ery widy," , 

" He is resolved of going to the Persias court" Will you eonv>ct this sen- 
tence f " You have fcMisunred your favors lo the most deserving persons.'^ 
How should this sentence be altered T 

'* Reconciling himself with the king.'' What inaccuracy is there in this sen- 
tence ? " Tliey should be informed m some parts of his diaracter." Will 
you correct this sentence ? 



" She Ands a difficulty of fixing her 

mind." 
" Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understaudiiig." 
" There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
** We can fully confide on (2.) none 

but the truly good." 



part of Britain to (heir own 



It 



power, 
" He lives opposite tlie royal ex- 
change.'' 
" Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road." 
" The performance was approved of 

^ ^ by all who understood il." 

' -^ I have no occasion of his services." " He was accused with having acted 



'' Many have profited from good ad 



vice. 



*' Many ridiculous practices.bave been 
brought in vogue." 

•• The error was occasioned by com- 
pliamco to earnest entreaty." 

** This is a principle in unison to our 
nature." 

" We should entertain no prejudices 
to simple and rustic persons." 

" They are at present resolved of do- 
ing their duty." 



unfairly." 

" She has an abhorrence tosll deceit- 
ful conduct." 

** They were some distance (4.) flrom 
home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 

'* His deportment was adapted for 
conciliating^ regard." 

** My father writes me very frequent- 
ly." 

" Their conduct was agreear le with 
their profession." 



" That boy is known under the name " Wc went leisurely. ad>ovc sturs, and 



of the idler." 
"Though conformable with custom, 

it is not warrantable." 
** This remark is founded in truth." 
'* His parents think on him and his 

improvements, with pleasure and 

hope." 



came hastily below. W e sliall 
write up stairs this forenoi^, and 
down stairs in die afternoon." 
"The politeness of the word has 
the same resemblance with t enev- 
olencc, that the shadow ha^ with 
its substance." 



" His excnse was admitted o/ttf (3.) " He had a taste of such studio/, and 



bis master." 

'"What went ye out fi>r to see T" 

*' There appctars to have been a mill- 
ion men brought into the field." 

** HLs present was accepted of by his 
friends." 

** More than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

" It is my request that he will be par- 
ticular in speaking to (he follow- 
ing points/' 

'The Saxons reduced the greater 



pursued tliem earnestly." 
" Wnen we have had a true tasi.- for 
tlie (Measures of \'irtue, we *iu 
have no relish for those of vice ' 
** How happy it is to know how « 
live at times by one's self, to loaw^ 
one's self in regret, to find one b 
self a^in with pleasure ! The 
world u) then less necessary for 
us." 
" Civility makes its way among every 
Idna of persons." 



(D^o/:' 



(2.) 

15 



•*l.» 



a)"**." 
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5. The preposition to is made use of before Doani of ptMC|i wliea they M 
low verbs and participles of raotiou ; as/' 1 weal to Loudon y* '^ I am foias 
to totim." But the preposition at is genoraUv used after the nenler verb ioke; 
as, " I liave been at London -" " I was ai tlie place appointed f' " I sluOHiw 
at Paris/' We likewise say, '* He touched, arrived at any place." The 
prepoiiition m is set before countries, cities, and lan^e towns ; as^ " He Kves 
yin France, in Loiid<Mi, or in Birmingliam.'' But before villaees^ an^gle houses, 
and cities which arc in cBstant countries, at b osed } as, ** He hves ai Hadt- 
ney '" " He resides at Montpellicr." 

It is a matter of iudifferencc, with respect to the pronocra one ancthetj wbdh 
er the preposition of be placed between the two parts of il, or before theoi 
both. We may say, " They were jeeloos of one au«Hhcr }** of, " They wesa 
jealous one of anoiiier *,'' but perhaps tlie former is belter. 

Participles are freq«iently used as jpreposilioos : as. ^xeepHiig, retptcH^g, 
touching f concerning, according. ^ They were aU in waU except er exctpiki(g 
him." 

How is the preposition to used with nouns of place ? Give an example 
Are participles ever used as prepositions T G:ve an example. 

5. 

" I have been to London, after bavins^ are goii^ for Liverpool. Hiey 

resided a year at France 3 and I intend to reside ■ome tine ui 

now live at Islin^on.'* Ireland/' 

They have just lauded in Hull, and 



Corregponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions usually connect verls of the tame mood 
and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this ruTe may forther cfisplay its 
utility. " If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his professions, be will 
succeed ^^ '* if he pre/en." " To deride the miseries of the laihappr, is ia- 
biunan 3 and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian f* " and /o want 
compassion.'' ** The parliament addressed the king, and has been prorogoed 
the same day 3" ** and teas prorogued." " His wealth and him bid adi^i to 
each other /' " and he." " He entreated us, my comrade und I, to Hve hv- 
monioasly /* " comrade and me." " My sister aiud her were on good let ms j," 
" and sfie," " We often overlook the blessings which are in our possession, 
and are scarchuig after those which are out of our reach jf' H ou^ to be. 
" and search after.'' 

*^ His weaUh and him bid adieu to each other." WIH yoa correet this sea 
tence, and give the rule for Cot^unctions ? 

Trofessiug regard, and to act (t.) proceeding temperately ia Ac 

ciitTerentiy. discover a base mind.'^ pursuit of them, » the best way 

** Did lie iK)t tell me his fault, and en- to ensure success." 

treated me to forgive him 7" ** Between him and I there ii some 

" My bn>thcr and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but aoiie be> 

grammarians." Iween him and she." 

" If be understand the snhject, and " By fonning themselves on fantostie 

attends to it industriously, he can models, and ready to vie with one 

scarcely fail of success." another in the reigning follies, the 

" You and us enjoy many prix-tleges." 3'oung l>cgin withbeing ridiculeos, 

<< She and him are very unhap]>ily and' end with being vicious and 

coim«ctod." immoral." * 

** To l>e moderate in our views, and 

I. Conjunctions are, indeed, fre<]ncntly made to connect difterent moodi 
ami tciisos of verf)S j but in these instajices, the nominati\'e must generally, il 

(f.) " acting,'' or, " lb profiM rH'*"t> «*** *«> w*^" **• 
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not ahrajs, 1>« rqieated. wliich is not necessary, tliou^h it may be d«»ic, under 
the coBKUiictiou to wliicn the nile refers. We may say, " He lives tamperale- 
iy, and he should live tcmporatcJ v ;'' " He may returUf but he tcill not conlm- 
me ,*" " She teas proud, though she is now humble :" but it is obvious, thai, in 
tuck cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by this means, the 
iaiter members of these seuteuces arc rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
precciing, as tlioi^e are which come under this rule. When, in the progress 
«f a sentence, we pass from the afBrmalive to the negative form, or trom tb« 
«it^tive to the adirmative, the subject or noroiuative is always resumed ; ai^ 
" He is rich, but he is not respectable.'' lliere appears to be, in general, 
«qua] reason foi re^^eating.thc nominative, and resuming thq subject, when the 
coarse ef the sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or tease. The fol- 
lowing^ senleucea may therefore be nnproved : '* Anger giaii^ts into tlie breast 
of a wise man, hiit will rest only in the bosom of fpols ;" " but rests only '"^ or. 
** but it %oUl r«sst only.'' " Virtue isiM^ised bv many, and would be desired 
also, if her worth were really known y " and siit would." " The world be- 
gins to recftde, imd will soon disappear ;" ** and U wili." 

Do coqjunctious ever conaect different moods and tenses of verbs ? What 
ease must generally be repeated iA such instances 7 Give an example. 

1. 

** We have met with maay disappoint- greitt riches, but do not commaad 

meats ; and, if life conlmue, shaH esteem." 

(1.) probably meet with many '^Chir seasons ef hnprovement are 

more." shorty and, whether used or not, 

•* Rank may confer influence, bat will will soon pass away." 

{t.) not necessaiity produce vir- ^ He might have been hf^ipy, and it 

tiic." * now (3. ) ftiHy coavincea of it." 

He does not want courage, but is " Learning strengthens the mind, and, 

defective in sensibility.'' if properly applied, will improve 

These people have indeed aequifed our morals too.'' 



*i 



CMrro«i«oadiag wHh Murray's GramraMr, 
RULE XIX. 

Home ctmjunctions reqvife tht indicatvee^ some the snb- 
junctive^ mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied^ the 
subjunctive ought to be used; as, ^^ If I were to write, 
he wottid not regard it ;" " He will not be par- 
doned, unless he repe/i^," 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood, ^^As virtue advances*, 
so vice recedes ,*" " He is healthy, because he is tem- 
perate." 

The coHJuifctfoas if, thoujfh, unless, excepty volieOier, See., generally require 
iho subjunctive- mood aUer them; as, " i^ \hou be afflict, repine not;" 
•' JVioiixh he siay me, yet will I trust in him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless 
be wash himself;" *' Ko power, except it vnei'e given from above ;'' ** WheQier 
it were I or lliey, so we preach." But even these conjunctions, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative ;" as, " Though he is poor, 
he is coMtented." 

The following example may. in some measure, serve to illustrate the dis- 
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tinctton betwiwn tlie suljuiieuve and Uie indicative moods : " Tfi&tifk he wttt 
diviuelj iiispireu, and spake therefore as the oracles of GoJi, with supreme au- 
thority I tiwugh he were endued with supernatural powers, and could> lhef»- 
fore, have oootinned the truth of what he uttered, by miracles ', jret, ia compK- 
ancc with the way in which human nature aud reasonal>le c reatures ara usuaK 
ly wrought upon, he reasoned/' lliat our Saviour was divinely inspired, aad 
taducd with supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for graaiedy 
as not admittuigr the IcaAt douhlj iLoy would therefore have been better ex- 
pressed m the indicative mood : ** l^htntgh he ttai divinely inspired ; thot/^h 
lie tet:s endued with supernatural po\ven?* The subjunctive is used in the like 
improper manner, in the following example: **! hough he tpcrc a sob,- yet 
lewmed he obedience, by the things which he siifierffd.'' But, in a similar pas- 
MUfc, the indicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same purpose , 
** Though he vras rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the suk^unctive mood aAer them ? 

** If be acqtdres (1.) nches, they will ''Though he M'ere her frieud, be dul 

corrupt his mind, and .be useless not attempt to justify her conduct " 

to others." " Whether he improve or not, I can 

** Though he tercet mo yet mere ear- not determine.'' 

nestly, 1 shaH not comply, unless ** Thou^ the fact be extraordinary, it 

he advances mere forcible rea- certainly did hapjpen." 

sons." ** Remember what thou wert, and be 

** I shall walk in the fields to-day, un- (3.) humble." 

less it rains." ** O that his lieart was teiidtf , and 

" As the eovemess were (2.^ present, susceptible of the woes of others !" 

the cnildrea behaved property." ** ShaU thea this verse to future age 

''She disapprovl^ the measure, be- pretend, 

cause it were very improper." Thou wert my jruide, phikMopher» 

*' Though he bo high, he hath respect and friend ?" 
to the lowlj ." 

1. Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood j as, " Love not sleep, leat thou come to poverty :" '' Re- 

Srove not a scomer, lest he hate thee f* " Take heed that thou spe&i not te 
acob." 
If. ^^'^xh hut followii^ it, when futurity Is denoted, reqoires the subjunctive 
mooa j as, " IT he do but touch the hills, they sliall smoke 3" ** If ntbe but 
discreet, he win succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, aa this occa- 
sion, when future time is not signified ; as, ** If, in this expression, he does but 
jest, no offence should be taken j" " J^&he is biU siacere, 1 am happy." The 
same distinction appKes to the following forms of expression : " If lie do suh- 
init, it will be from necessity ;" '' Thougli lie does submit, be is not convinccsd ;" 
** If thou do not reward tins service, m will be discouraged 3" '' If thou djost 
heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the oflehce." 

When do lest and ihat reqaire the subjunctive mood after them ? When 
does if require HUi snbjunctive ? When the Indicative ? 

]. 

" Despise not any condition, lest it '' If lie do but speak to display his 
happens to be your owii."^ abinUes, he is unworthy of aUea 

'' Let hiin that is sanguine take heed tion." 

lest he misctti ries." '' If he be btit in health, I am contenL" 

"^ Take care that thou brcakest not '' If he do^ promise, he wiQ certainly 
any of the establLshed rules." perform." 

*' If he does hut (4.) intimate his de- " Though he do praise her, it is oiiIt 
sire, it will be sufficient to produce for her beauty." 

obedience." " If thou dost not foigive, perhaps 

• At the time of his return, if he is but thou will not he forgiven." 

expert in the bnsiness, be will find ** If tho*i (!o sincerely believe the 
employmenX.*'' truths of rdig^on^ act aceordiujif 

ly." 
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t. la \\te following instances, ihc conjanotion Uiat, expressed or unch^ntood, 
seems to he impro|>criy acc<»mpaiued with the subjunctive mood : *' So much 
iihe dreaded his tyranny, Unit the fate of her friend slie dafe not lament •" " H« 
reasoned so artfiuly, tlmt his friends would listen, and think llhal} he toere not 
wroMif." 

Will you repoat this Note, and give an exanipic under ii 7 

2. 
^ His confused behavior made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not midce way 

sonaMe to suppose tliat \t9 were reply/' 

guilty." ** His apology was so plausible, that 

" He is so conscious of deser\'ing tlie many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent." 

• 

3. The nune conjunction govemiikg both the indicative and tiie subjunctive 
moods, in the same sentence, and m the same circumstances, seems to be a 
crcal impropriety ; as in tltese instances : '* 1/ there be but one body of legis- 
lators, it*is iK> bettor tliau a tyranny : if there ewe only two, there will wauit a 
casting voice." ** If 9l man Itave a hundred sheep, and one of tliem u gone 
astray," &c. 

May the same coMJunctioa have both the sul))unctive and indicative moods 
afler it in the same sentence ? Give an cxam])le of this impropriety^. 

3. 

** If one man prefer a life of imhistry, " No ojie en^gcs in that business, un- 
it is becuu.<te he has an idea of less he aim at reputation, or hopes 
comfort in wealth ; if another pre- for some singular advantage." 
fers a life of guvety, i< is from a " Though the design be laudaKle, and 
like idea concerning pleasure." is favorable to our interest, it will 

• • . involve much anxiety and labor." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were orijrinajly inserted in the 
Bcutoncc, and made it regular ; aiul it Is probable, that this lias generally been 
the case witii respect to tlie conjunctive form of words now m use ; which 

'«uil1 onrk/tar fmm <Ka C^llm&'ill<r Avainil!rw< • ti \A7a eUall mrAvlaIrA laim «I>rv><n4« 




lie sttreeed, and obtain his end, he will not be the happier for il 5" tliat is, " If 
he should succeed, and shoidd obtitin his end." These remarks and exam- 
\)\eA arc designed to show the original of many of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to cn3>le the student to examine the propriety of 
using Ihem, by tracing the words in ciuostion to their proper orison and ancient 
connections. But it is nccessarv- to be more particular on this sufcgect, and 
therefore we shaM ad<l a few observationj* respecting it. 

Tliat'parl of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a futitre sigiiifiration. This is eflfected by varying the 
terminations of^the second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evi<lcnl from the following examples : " If uiou prosper, thou shouldst l»e 
lliankful." " Unless he g/utl^ more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
writers, however, would ex|>ress those sentiments without those variations ; 
" If thou prosperest,^ &p. 5 " Unless he stiulies" &c. ; and, as there is ^real 
diversity of practice in this point, il is pro|ier to ofler the leaniers a few re- 
marks, to assist them m distnifj:iiishing the right ap]>lication of these difTcrent 
ibrins of expression. It may be ronsidered as a rule, that the changes of Icr 
miiiation are nccessar}',. when lliese two circumstances concur: 1st, When 
(lie subject is of a dubious and contingent nature 3 and, Sd, When the verb 
has a reference to fiuurc lime, in tlie fbllowiiig sentences, bodi these circum- 
stances will be foanci to unite • " If thtm injure another, thou wilt hurt tln*self." 
*' Tie has a hard heart; and if he contimte impenitent, lie must suiter." * " He 
will maintain his principles, though he hse his estate." " Whether he succeed 
<:r not. his intention is laudable." " If he be. not PR)spcroiH, he will not re- 
pne." " If a man smile his servant, and he //iV." «:c., F.xo«l. xxi. 20. In all 
lho«'o oxamph's. the things signified l)y ihc verbs nn» nnccrtnin, ami refor lo 
fuiiirc linir. Wwi in lli'* insiniuvs which fivllnw, 1\\v.\vy« v\\v\ir '\s \\v>\\oV:t\^^\.v.n\ 
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and therefore a different conittniciion takes place : '' If tboa Hcttt \nnuiMmjf 
ilioa an happy/' ** Unless he meant what be says, he is doubly fejthle«/ 
'* If he aiiowt the excelleDce of Virtue, be does not regard lier oreeepts." 
" Though he seet/u to be simple and artless, he has deceived os." ^* Whetlier 
virtue is better than rank or weaJtb, a<hntts not of Any dispute." '' If thou 3e- 
iiei'^al with all thy heart, thou inaycst/' d&c. Acts viii. 37. There are maa^ 
sentences, introduced by coiyunctions, in M-hich neither contingency nor Aituri- 
iy is denoted ; aa," TluNigfa he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds bin 
iu virtue.'' " I have no doubt of his principles ; but if he believes the traihs of 
religion, he does not act according to them.'' 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity are necessary*, aa 
icsts of tlie propriety of altering the ternnuations, will l>e evident, by inspect- 
uig tlie following examples : which show that there ^re instances in which nei- 
tber of the circumstances alone implies the other. In the three examples fol- 
lowing, contingency is denoted, but not ftiturity : " If he Uiinks as be speaks, 
be may safely oe trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will perform tba 
operation." " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me." In the following 
sentences, futurity is signified, but not contingency. " As soon as the sua 
setSf it will be cooler." *' As the autunui advances^ these bir^ will gradually 
emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules abeira 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, ui cases wherein ccmtiageney and 
futurity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its siguiiicaUon of 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. Tlie verb woiud then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the suUuncttve and the mdic- 
ative moods in this tense, were adopted and estahlisheo iu pr^tice, we aliould 
have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, ^uod readily ap* 
plicable to every case that might occur. It wQl, doubtJess, sometimes happen, 
that, on this occasion, as wdl as on many other occasions, a strict adbereuca 
to grammatical rules would render the language stiflT and formal ; but when 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give tne expf^ssion a different turn, than 
"iolate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signification T How 
is this effected ? What two circuntstances sliouM concur to render necessary 
this chan^ of termination 7 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do net 
croncur ? AVhat mood or form will the verb then be m.T 

4. 

" Unless he lemnu faster, he will be Persevere until thou gaineal the 

no scholar." summit : there, all is order, beauty 

*' Though he falls, he shall not be nt- and plea«ire." 



terly cast down." ** If Charlotte desire to gwn 

*' On condition that he comes, I wiH and love, she does not emf^y the 

consent to stay." proper means." 

'^ However that affair tenmnaLes,{\.) ''Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeacna- mv estate b considerably improv- 

i)le. eo. 

' If virtue rewards lis not so soon at ** Though self-govenunent produce 

we desire, the pavment will be some uneasiness, it is ligut when 

made with uiterest." compared with the pain of vicioos 

'' Till repentance composes his mind, indulgence." 

he will he a stranger to peace.^' ** Whether he think as be speaks, iixmm 

'Whether ho confesses or not, the will discover." 

troth will certainly be discover- " If thou cenmire uncharitably, IhoB 

ed." deservest no fkvor." 

" If them censurest uncharitably, thou ^ Thougii Virtue appear severe, dM 

wilt he entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

' Though, at times, die ascent to the ** Though*^ success be very donbtfbl, H 

temple of virtue appears steep is proper that he endearcrt m 

Had craggy, je not aiscouragecL succeed." 



n.» (»r " 
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6. On the form of the auxiliaries in Uie rompcMuul tenses of ilw •'uhjmictive 
nuxxl, it seeuis proper to make a few observatioiis. Some writetit express 
tiiemaelVes in the perfect lense as follows : " If tbou haa^e delermiiMHl, we must 
■uhmit :" ** Unless lie haoe consented, the ii^tin^ MnU be void :" hot we be- 
lieve thslt few authors of ctiti^ral sa^citj write m this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, ** If thou hcut determined,'^ ** Unless he hag consented," 
A&e., conformably to wliat we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have sur 
named thee, tlioovh thon hoH not known me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " Wbat is 
fhe hope of the hypocrite, though be haih gained," 6lc. Job xzvii. 8. See 
also Acts xxviii. 4. 

" If thou have determined, we must submit.*' How should this sentente be 
altered 1 

6, 
** If thou have promised, be fkithful to fcuhmission, be is too generous to 

thy engagement." exact it." 

" Though iw have proved his right to ** Unless he have imnroved, he is un 

fit for tbfc office." 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these ; " If thou had applied thvself diligently, thou wouldst have 
leaped the advantage ;" *' Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we can- 
not determine ^" " If thou will undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
cuccess." This mode of expressing the anxiliaries does not appear to l>e 
warranted by llie general practice of correct writers. They should be, hadstf 
sludt and wut : and we find them used in this form, in the sacred Scriptures : 
** If thou liadst known," Sec. Luke xix. 47. " If thou hadst been here," &€. 
John xi. 21. " If thou toill, tbou canst make me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, 
also, 2 Sam. ii. 27 j Matt. xvii. 4. 

" If Ukmi wilt undertake the businera, there is little doubt of success." Is this 
mode of expression warranted by good authority 1 How should it be altered 7 

6. 
" If thou had succeeded, periiaps thou of the measure, we shall not de- 

wouldst not be the happier for sire tliy support" 

it." ** Thouje^ tiiou will not acknowlcilge 

** Unless thou shall see the propriety tliou canst not deny the feet." 

7. 'Hie second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination ; as, " If thou tared him 
truly, iliou woul<lst obey him 5" '* Though thou did conform, thou ha*;t gained 
nothing by it." This variation, however, aj;>pears to be improper. Our pres- 
ent version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a jrood grammatical 
authority in points of this nature, decid<is against it : ** Ii thou htfiicest the 
pifti" &c. Jonn iv. 10. " If thou didst rciceive it, why dost thou eiory ?"'^p. 
1 Ck>r. iv. 7. S^ also Dan. v. 22. Bat it is proper to remark, that the form 
of the verb to be, when used subjnnctively in tne imperfect tense, is indeeil 
very considerably and proporly varied from thiU which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood ; as the learner will perceive by turning to the con- 
jugation of llial verb. 

Is tlie second person singular of the Imperfect eVer varied in its termuiation 
in the subjunctive mood f Will you give an example 1 Is tins variation 
proper 1 

" If thou gore liberally, thou wilt re " Was he ever so great and opulent, 
ceivc a liberal reward." this couduci would debase him." 

" Though ihou did injure him. he bar- " Was I to enumerate all her virtuos, 
bors no resentmeiiL" it would look like flattery." 

** It would be well, if the report wnn " Though I was i>erfect, yet would 1 
only the misrepresentation of her not presume." 



enemies." 



8. It may net be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po 
tential iuockL when applied to the subjunctive, do not change the trnninaticn 
of tlie second person 
' Though ihou mi A 



son singular. We properly say , " W \l«» nuujil w v tw«: ^j* » 
Jghtst nve ;' " VJn^cas Wiow coidilu t^^ H;^ " V >i\v>a.>»«A.^-> 
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tMni :"— cuid not ** If diou may or cetn go.'' &,c. It is Mufficient, on this point. 
to adduce tine ftuthonties of Johnson nud Lo^ith j^'* If tSiou ^wuldM go ;'' 
Johiuan. ** If tbon maystf mightHf or ruuldst l«»ve }'' /xxr/Zt. Some enUiors 
tkiuk.tfaat, when that empresses the motive or end, the temiiualion of tliese 
•uxUiaries should be varied } as/M advi^ thee, thai thou way beware }" 
** He checked tbee, thai thou thonUd Motpresuuie j" but there doe^ not ap|)nar 
to be any ground for this eifeeption. if the expiessicHi of '^ condition, doutH, 
coutingenc v/* dec. does sot \varrant a change in the form of thevc auxitiariuSy 
why aSoula the^ have it, whdn a motive or end is expressed ? I'he transla- 
tors of the Scnf>ture8 do not appear to have made the dislinctkni contended 
ibr. '' Thoii bttildiest the wail, thai tiiou matfat be tlieir kiiig.*' Neb. vi. (i. 
" There is forgiveness with thee^ tlial tliou maytt be feared." Fs. cxxx. 4. 

From the precedijig ol>scrvati6u8 under Uiis rule, it appears, tliat, with re- 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any veru, when ilie circumstancca 
<if contingmcy and fiiturity concur, it is proper to vary the terminatious of 
the second and third persons singular : tiiat without the concurrence of liiose 
circumstances, (be terminations MHMild not be altered j and that tlie verb and 
tite auxiliaries of the tliree past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever, except the inuterfect of tlie verb to he, which, in 
bases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular uiunber. 

Afler perusmg wlmt has been advanced on this subject, it wilt he natural fbr 
the student to imjuire, M'hat is the extcmt of the suiiiuiiclive mood t Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called tm present ten«e of verbs 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and ftiturity, and to the 
jinpcrfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes contingency, &r. ; because 
hi these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation : and they sujnipose 
that it is variation meneiy whiteh constitutea the disthiction of moods. It is the 
opinion of other grammarians, (in VhicliT>pin2ou wevoncur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the Uiree past and the twb jjliture tenses 
are in (he subjunctive mood, wlien they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
^KHigli they have not any change of termination; and tnat,. ^hten C4>ntiiigenry 
is not si^iffied, tlie verb, througn all these five tenses, helong>i to the indicative 
mood, \^atevet comunctioai may attend iu They think \hat tlie dehniticm 
and nature of the sumunclive mood have no refercut-e to ciiange of termina- 
tion, but that they refer merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion 
signified by the verb ; and that the sul^gunctive mood may as propeily exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has no termina- 
tions different from those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
liot^ by some grammnriausj be thought of much conseqtience. Kut the rules 
which a&certain the propriety of varying or not varying the terminations 
of tlie verb, will certainly be deemed important. Tli^ rules mav be well 
observed, Vithout a uniformity of sentiment respiting the nature ana limits of 
tho subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sul^unctive, 
change the termination of tne second persbh singular 1 When is it proper to 




opinion of some grammarians m regard to tlie extent of tlie subjuuctive mood 7 
What is the opinion of other grammarians t In which of these opinions does 
the author concur ? 

8. 
** If thou may share in his labors, be ** Unless thou can fairly support tlie 
thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up h onoralnly .'* 

* We tisve ilmtKl, Avihe itudcnt^ infnmuiSiao, Ibediflmnt opiniuoiof gramnarUM, rwprc>iBf tba EMliah 

•i44iuicltve ninnd : Finl, itaat which mi|)|>ntn there is no tuch ih«md in our iMifiace : Steondty. that frhieli 

utrwb it no fitrthar than (he variallnoi of the verb ettnid ; Thir^ (iMt.whi^ w« have lOopkfl. ami 

rsp**'"'^ *' l|>>V« and which, in general, corrtJftnnti with tlie viewi ut the hmmI a|ipn>Tod writenan Rncltrh 

gtammar. We may add a nurth tminion, which anwan to fjoraeia, •• leaki, murh plan»ibi11*]r. Th:t 

opinmoariniii'the arrannment we have |{iven, wift one vai iation, namriy, that aT aviicninK to The first 

ftFBNe of the Milgauctive, two forma— IM, tha» » hicb aimpljr denotes conlinjencj ; a%, *< If be dmint It, I will 

paifr>rm the n|M>ration :** that is, if be tioiodesires it : 2dly, th<« which denotes both continxenc)- and futurity ; as, 

»• Jf he desire it, 1 will pcrftma the operattna ;•♦ that ia. •• If he shonld htrr^ter desire IL'^ This Ust theory 

ar/^Moitfiuiclh-v lUiod claims the nmit o» lenderioc the whole system of the moods consistent and re^lar ; 

cfMaff mnn mtifivruMe rfcia any other to the dt4lni^.nof the sohjnnrtive, and of n^ refirrrinif to the 

JoJH^hre mtnal fitnuraf vtpnmioB, which iil nceord w'ub ha WBan!l\«i\i avi «»»»«. t^thaoa this ibeeif 

i,^^ (m^ a/rift tzamibttMm. x- r 
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''Though thou mig^it have foreseen " Unless tlioi should make a timelj 

tlie danger, thou couldst not have retreat, tlie danger will be tma- 

avoidea it." voidable." 

" If thou could convince him, he ''I have labored and wearied myself 

would not act accordingly." that thmi may he at ease." 

' If thou would improve m knowl- '' He enlarged on those dai^rs^ tnat 

edge, he diligent." thou should avoid them." 

9. Some conjuneUons have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
either expressed or imderstood ; as, 

Int. TTiongk—yU, nevertheless ; aa, ** TUnufh ho was rich, fet for our •akas be 
becanie poor ;" ^ Though poworful, ha waa meek." 

2d Whether— or ,• as, «• Whether be will go or not, f cannot tell." 

3d. Either — or ; as^ " I will either aend it, or bring it nayaetf," 

4th. Neither — nur ; as, ** Ml^Uher he nor I am able to cumuaM it." 

5*.h. As — as ; exprcsaing a compiirison of equality j an, ^ She is as amiable as her 
aister ; and as much respected.*' * 

6th. Aa — so i expresumg a compariaon of equality ; aa, " As the stars, so shall thy 
seed be " 

7th. As — so ; expressing a 3omparison of quality ; aa, ** wtf» the on« dieLh, »o dieth 
the other ;" " As ne reads, they read.** 

8th. So-— as f with a ii«rb expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** To see thy 
glory, SB as\ have aeen thee hi the sanctuary.'* 

9th. 8o—as( with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparfMn of quanti 
ty ; as, " Porapey was not so great a general as Cesar, nor so gjroat a man." 

10th. So — that i expressing a cousequenee ; as, " lie was so fUtigued, that he 
could scfltfcely move.** 

Tlie conjunctions or and nor may oilen be used, with nearly equal propii 
eiy. " The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to the measure." In ibis sentence, or would, perliaps, have been 
better ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part ol 
the sentence, and, therefore, ^ves more emphasis to the expressiou. 

Are tliere any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong 
mg to them ? Give examples. 

g. 

'Neither the cold or the fervid, but ''The dog in tlte manger would nut 

characters uniformly warm, are eat tlie hay hintself, nor sufier the 

formed for friendship." ox to eat ft." 

** They are both praisewortliy, and " As far as I am al>le to judge, the 

one is eqtuxUy (1.) deserving as book is well written." 

the other." ''We should Ikithfully perform the 

" He is not as diligent and learned as trust committed to us, or ingen- 

his brother." uous.y relinquish the clmrge." 

" I vinll present it to him myself, or ** He is not as eminent^ and as much 

direct it to be given to hiw." esteemed, as he thmks himself to 

" Neither despise or oppose what thou be." 

dost not understann." ** The woi^ is a dull performance, 

'' l^e house is not as commodious as and is neither capable of pleasing 

we expected it would be." ^ (3.J the understanding, or the im- 

" [ must, nowcver, lie so candid to agination." 

own 1 have been mistaken." " There is no condition .so secure, as 

" There was something so amiable, cannot admit of change." 

and yet so piercing m his look, as " This is an event which nobody pre- 

(2.) affected me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 

^ and terror." hope for." 

" — " I gained a son ; " We are generally pleased with any 

And such a son cu all men hailed me little accomplishments of body or 

happy." mind." 

10. Conjunctions are often inriproperly used, both singly and in pairs. Tlie 
following;' are examples of this impropriety : " The relations are so uucertaiu, 
as tjjat they require a great deaJ of cxammation j" " Tl should be, " that they 
require," &.c. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 

( \.) For " •fualbh" rwul •» o«." CL^ » UioJL U..« VV\^ vnSlHw \fcO 
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•ome \1\ cocsequences } il ouglit to Ih;, " so sanipuuc 88 not to apprcIicMid/ 
ite. ; or, " uo man, how sanxriilie iKit'Ver. wki diJ iiot,*' Sec. ** To tnttt in biin 
is no more hni to acknowlec^ his p(»wnr." " This is no odier but tlie fate ol 
parn<lise." In both oftlieso iiutanres, but slKxiltl bo than. " We shoulil stiffi- 
cientiy weigh the effects of our hoite ; ^inftlier they btv. surh as ^^^B may 
reasonably expert from tbmn what tliey prcuose/' &c. It oug^ht to he, '' that 
we may reaMHial>ly," 6lc. *' The Uuke Ima not behaved with that loyalty aj 
he ougiit to have done x" ** with widrh he ouHit/' ''In the order at they lie 
in his preface '" it shoitkl be, " in order as tiiev lie ;'* .or, '* in the order in 
which they lie.'^ " Such sharp replies that cos) nim Vw life ;" "om coal," &e 
** If Ik.*! u-cre truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly ]iainted;" "such a 
s•*are^ro^%',*' Sec. *' I wish I could do that jus '.ire to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," Si.c. ^ '' do siich justice eu to oblige," S:^. 

Will you rc})cat this Note, and give an example under it ? ^Vhai is said 
of sentences Iteginning with the conjunctive f<)rm of the verb I Give an exam- 
ple. When has as the fof^ t>f a relative promHU T (1.) Give an example. 

Thora is a peculiar neRtmss in a senience befinning with the conjunetiTe tonm 
of a verb. " fVtr* there no diflerence, there would be ne choice." 

A doable conjunctive, in two correspondeat elausei of a »entcnce> is eometimea 
^ made uro of; as, ** Hud he done this, be had escaped ;**^* Bad the Hmitations on 
the pirerogative been, in hii time, t^oite fixed and certain, his integrity had aaada 
him refpord n Mered the bouadanes «f the constitntion." The seatenee in tha 
eimininn Ibfm i^ould have read thus : ** If the limitations on the liren^tive ha4 
seen," &«. " his inifg^-it^jf would have made him regard,'* dfec. 

The psrtielo or, when it is connected witii the pronoun meh, has the force of % 
relativu pronoun ; as," Let nuih a« presume to advive otliers, look well to their own 
eoiiduet :^* which is equivalent to, ** Let them who presume," &c. But when use^ 
by itself, thin imrtMeis to be eotisiderrtl as a conjunction, or perhnp«i as an adverb 

Our language %rantB a conjunction sdapted to s fhmiliar style, equii'alent to wsC* 
withttaiuiiMg. The witrds fvr all thai seem to be too low. *< The word was in the 
moutli of rvery one, ImjS for all that, the subject may stilt l»e a seerei." 

/n Ttgari that in solemn and antiquated ; baeause would do much tiettor in the fol- 
lowing nentence : *■ It cannot lie otherwise. In Yt^rd thai the French prosoidy differs 
firom that of every other ianguugo." 

Tiie word except is far preferiUilo to other thaiu *' It admitted of no effcctuol cure 
<ithcr than amputation." Exc^ Is also to be preferred to aU huL " They were 
bs^py, aH iMl the stranger." In die two following phrases, the conjunction «« is 
improperly omitted : " \\ hicb nobody presumes, "or Is so sanguuie to hope." '* I 
muHt, however, be so just to own.'* 

The coajitBctJon that is often properly oniKted, and understood ; as, <* I boj? you 
would come to mo ;" " Bee thou do it not ;" instfiad x>f " that \ou would^*' ** that 
t4rou do." 4<utintho fol towing, and many simtiar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better insifted : ** 1 et tt is reason the memory of tlieir virtues remain to pus 
terity." It shouki be, ** Yet it is just that the memory," itc. 

10. 

** Be ready to sttccor such |>er8uns vko ** He gained nothing (lirtber by hia 
(2.) need thy assistance.'" speech, hut on/if (6.) to be com 

" The matter was no 8ooiH*r |>ropO!ied, niended for his eloquence." 

but (3.) lie privately withdrew to ** He h^s little more of the scholar 
consider it." besides the name." 

'' He has loo much sense and prudence ** lie has IMtie tit ttire Arholar th<m the 
than to become a duyte to such name." 

arlifrces." "They had uo sooner risen, but 

*^ It is not sufficient that oer conduct, they applied tliemseives to tlieur 

as tar a.s it respects others, appears st\t<tics." 

to be untixceptionaWe.'' ** Fnmi no t>thcr institution, besides 

•' The resolution was not the less fix<Kt, the admirable ojie of juri'es, rotild 

that (4.) the jwicrct was yet com- so great a l>encflt Yfe expected." 

municaied to very few." " Thtwe savage peciple 8eeme<1 to 

'* He opp<iRed the most rcmnrkahic ba\e no otner elcnK'nt but war." 

comipltonsoftlie church of Rome, "Such men Utnt act treacherously 
■so (5.) as that his doctrines were ought tolje HVoidtdk^^ 

«nii»raccd by grca* niimlH^rs." 

a^OM. Ci/**aa.'* 0.)'*tJiafu' {A.)** though.'' {J^)**tatitM^itaceuimt.» {9.)**uicqa. 
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Germany ran the mune n<k as Italy " No errors are so trivial, but they (1.) 
had done " deserve to be corrected/' 



Correspondfnf with Hnmy't Grammar, , 

RULE XX. 

fVhen the qualities of different things are compared^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con^ 
junction than or as, but agrees vnth the verb, or is 
governed by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood ; as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than me ;" 
that is, "more than they loved me." "The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him." 

'' The propriety or impropriety of maiiy phrases, in the 7>recediug as well 
as ill some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying the wordbi that are 
not ex])rR8sed ; which wiU l>e evident from the foHowiuf instances of erroneous 
coiiMtructiun : '' He can read better than me." " He is as good as hes>." 
** Whether I he present or no." " Wlio did this ? Me." By supplying the 
words umierstoo<l, in each of these phrases, llieir impropriety ana governing 
rule will ap|)ear ; as, ** better tliau I can read }" ** as good as she is y* " pres- 
ent or not present ;" " I did iL" 

" Tliou art wiser than 1." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it ? 

" In some respects, we have hatl as *' They know how to write as well aa 

many advantages as them ; but in him j but he is a much better gram- 

tlie article of a good library, they roanan than them." 

have bad a greater privilege than " Tliough she is not so learned as him, 

us." she is as much beloved aud re- 

*' The undertaking was much better s{»ccted." 

executed by Ins brother than he." ** These people, thous^ they possess 

" They are much greater gainers than more shniii^^ qufuities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attendiiu^ to this rule, many errors have been coaunitte<l>; a 
number of which is simjoined, as a fitrther caution and direction to the learner : 
*' Thou art a much snreatcr loser than me bv his death." ** She snflers houriy 
oiore than me." "We contributed a thiru more than the IHitch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than us.*' " Kinr Charles, aud, more 
than him, the duke aud the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes." " The drift of all nis sermons was. to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent an author as him to whom it 
was first imputed." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weiglity ; but a fool's 
wrath is heavier than them both." " If the kiiw give us leave^ we may per | 
form the office as well as them that do." Li these passages, it ought to be, 
" /, wff JUj thev," respectively. 

When the relative toho immedi&tely follows <Aem, it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the !29th Rule : for, in that connection, tiie relative must be in the 
objective case : as, " Alured, than whom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
" Beelzebub, thatn whom, Satan excepted, none higlier spt," &.c. It is re- 
markable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case; as, " Agreat<»- king never reigned than he," that 
b, " than he was." ** Beelzebub, than he," &c., that is. " than he sat." The 
phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modem writers. 

" She suffers houriy more than me." Will you correct this sentence, and 
explai n why i t is wrong t _______^ 
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« ■ 

1. 

" WIk> ^ betrayed bcr companion 1" " Whether he will be learned or no. 

'* Not mte." must depend on his applieation. 

** Who rcveuled tlic secrets ho ou^t " Charles XII. of 8wfden, than who 

to havf coiicealtHl ?'' •* Not Am." (] ) a more courageous person 

'MVho related falsulioods to Kcrcen never lived, appears to have been 

herself, and tu hrin<^ an odium desdtute of the tender tteusibtli- 

upon others?" "Noi//t<; It was lies of nature." 

^ fur." ** Salma.siiu (a more learned man than 

" There is but one in fsudt, and that him has seldom appeared) was nut 

is me." happy at the close of life." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to expresr our 
ideas in a few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some 
words, is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, 
" He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man," we m^ke use of the ellipsis, and 
say, " He was a learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence^ 
iveaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are 
apt to love who love us," the word them should be 
supplied, " A beautiful field and trees," is iiot 
proper language ; it should be " Beautiful fields and 
trees," or ** A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical} some eiHun 
pics of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

" I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me." Will ^ou correct thb sen 
tonre, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which tlie correction ui 
made ? 

"I ^adlv sltunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of the 

fled from me." people, tnith, virtue, religion, fell 

" And liiis is (3.) it men mean by dis- with him." (5.) 

trihutivc justice, and is properly " The fear of death, nor hope of life^ 

termed equity." ^ could make him submit to a <fis- 

" His honor, interest^ religion were honest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this micfertaking.^ " An elegant house and furniture were, 

li.) by this event, irrecoverably lost 

" When so good a man as Socrates to the owner." (7.) 

1 . The ellipsis of the articU is thus used : " A man, woman, and child f 
that is, " a man, a woman, and a child." ** A house and garden f* that is, ''a 
house SLiid a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is, '' the sun andf the 
moon." '' The da^' and hour 3" that is, " tlie day and the hour." In all thesa 
instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes 
unnece.Hsary. Inhere is, however, an exception to this observation, yA^ea soma 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as m the following sentence : ** Not 
onlv the year, hut the <hiy and the hotir." In this ease, the ellipsis of the last 
arnde would be improper. When a different form of the article is requinta. 
the article is also properly repeated ; as, '' a house and an orchard," insleaa 
of" a house and orchard." 

a.)'*u*op^'^Sote XX. (64a) d) " AtVn m*o!>* (».)<• M«| idUMJ* <4.)lHMt«*M» 

tme0more (6.) "ana" twice. (0.) '* iVeOlMr— rwr.^ CI*1"VMMAta«ly.'' 
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WiJi you give an example of the ellipsis of- the article T Is it neees^ry to 
repeal tne article hi each of these iiistntices ? 

1. 

" These ntles arc addressed to none Hnth an unimproved, or with a 

hut llie intciiig^iit and <Ae (1.) at- corrupted, miitd/^ 

tciilive." " The more I see of his conduri, I like 

" The gay and the pleasing arc, some- him Keller." 

times, the most insidious^ ajid the *' It is not only ihe duty, but interest, 

most dan^rous companions.*' of youn^ persons to be studioui 

' Dili age will prove a joyless and a and diligent." 
tireary seasoii, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner : " The laws of 
God and man ;" that is, '**Tho laws of God nnd tlio laws of man.'* In some 
very einpliatiral expressions^ Ihc ellipsis should nol l>c used ; as, " Christ, the 
p<iwer of Go<l, and tlic wisdom ot Go<l ;" which is more emphatical tiian 
•' Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omission of the noun ? Should this ellipnis 

alwavs l>e u.sed ? 

2. 

" These counsels were the dictates of entertjunment, when others leave 

virtue, ajid ihe dictates (2.) of true us." ( i.) 

honor." " Wititout firmness, nothii^ that it 

'* Avarice and cunning may acquire ^ great can l>e undertaken ; that it 
an estate, but avarice and cumiing aif!icult or hazardous, can l>e ac- 

CHunot ^in friends." (3.) compHshed.'' (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will "Theanxious man is the votary of rich- 
provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of plcasure."(G.) 

3. The ellipsis of the W/*?f/iVc is iised in the following manner : "A de- 
.ighlful gnrdou and orohanl;*' thai is, '* A deliglilfnl ganU'U and a delightful 
orchard.*' "A little mnn and woman j" that is, " a little man and a little 
woman." In such elli^itical expressions as these, the atljective ou^hl to have 
exactly the samn sign iht*at ion, ond to be «|nile as proi>er, when joined to the 
latter sul>staniive as to tiie former ^ otherwise the ellipsis should not he ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes tlie ellipsis is improf)criY api>lie<l to nouns of ditrcrent numbers ; 
as, " A magnificent house and gardens." In this case it is better to nse 
another adjective ; as, '' A maguifieent house, aiul fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the elll{»sfs of the adjective ? What nde is 
to be f>bservcd hi tlie use of this ellipsis ? 

3. 

" His crimes had bronglit him into " That species of commerce will pro- 
extreme dl:<trcss and extreme per- ducc groat gain or loss. (10.) 

plexity." (7.) "Many nays, and even weeks, past 

'* He has an airectiouate brother, and away -unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they "Tliis wonderful action struck the be 
live in great harmony." (u.) holders with exceedingc (11.) as- 

" We must guard against too great se- tonishment." (10.) 

verlty.andfaeiIilyofmanners."(9.) "The people of this country* nossest 

** We sh(»iild orten recollocl what the a healthy climate and soil.^' (9.) 

wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a free constiluUoD 
concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 

vanity.'- (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun : " I love and (vvir him ;"^ 
that is, " I love him, and I fear him." " Aly liouse and lands ;" tliat *fs, " My 
house, and my lands." In lliese instances, the ellipsis may take place wiih 
propriety ; but if wc would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
used J as, " His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and my tlaughlers." 

in some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun is usually 
omitted ; as," This is the man they love," instead of, "This is llie man irhom 

(I.) U-JKr» "lAr." (2.) "»«Xi«««iu<of fri/f." {ti.) In'^ii •' lAfy" in •hf plscr of Iw wmivk. 

(4.) In-ert " niie*t<iinmtittx.'' (5.) In-wrl •' noCtirtf.^ (6.; lu'vr.Tl • i«un\,U«it.'" «:v^^«V<v"*»"»-'«re-, 
live {S.) Krjrct two w.»rl«. (P.) Iij«jrt two ivivrdi. ^V(i.^ Vt«w\«.n»vVs«\\t». VN\A" m««*w»«N"=^ 
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they love ;" " T^hpse arc the goods tliey bought/' for " Tbete are ibe f«wdi 

Uffurh ibey bought." 

Ill complex seuieuces, it is much better to have the relative tkronoun ei- 
pressed ; as it i:i more projjer to Hay, ** The posture iu which I lay/' tlian 
** Li the posture I lay *, ** l*he horse* on which I rode, fell down/' than " The 
horb* I roiie, fell down." . 

The a. *ecc(lcnt ajid the rctativc connect the parts of a 8€»itence toother; 
and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, tlwiy should answer to each other 
with rreut exactness. ^''\Ve si*eak tliai we do know, and testify* that we have 
seen. Hero the ellipsis is manifestly impro{>cr, and uiii^t to be suppGed: 
as. " We sfHSik that trhicU we do know, and testily that mnich we have seen.*' 

Will you give on cxtunple of the ellipsis of the pronoun 7 Can this ellipsis 

be pru}H:rlv used at all times ? 

4. 

** His re|Hitation and his estate were " He is not only sensible and learned, 

lH>th lost by gaming." (I.) but is religious too." (2.) 

' This intelligence not only excited ** Tlie Chinese language contains aa 

ourhoites, but (ears too.^' (2.) immense numl>er of words; and 

' His con.iiict is not scajulalous ; and who would iearu them must poa- 

UkU is the best can l>e said of it." sess a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) "By presumption and by vanity, we 

*' 'lliis was the person whom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur 

had greatly abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the minstice with sing^ilar pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 

lience.'' (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

" He disco verc<l some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagrecal>le natun:, .*' He had destroyed his constitutimi, 

and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that so 

countable." (2.) ^ many have been destroyed." 

"The captain had several men died 
iu his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. 
was 

" Slie was young, and beautiful, ami good /' tliat is, •• Sue was young, she 
was l>cautiHil, an<i sho was gooo." " l*bou art poor, and wretched, aiid mis- 
erable, an<l blind, and tiakixl." If we would till up the ellipsis in the last 
sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to }>oint out one property above the rest, 
that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied ; as, " She is 
young* and beautiful, and she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him/' that is, " I went to see, and I went to bear 
him." In this instance, tliere is not only an ellipsis of the ^veming verb, / 
wefU, but likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 
Do, didf fiave, hadj shalL willf may, mi£hi, aiid the rest of the auxiliaries of 
the compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to spare the repetition of the 
verb ; a^" Fie regards his word, but thou dost not /' that is, " dost not regard 
it." "We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." "I Mive 
learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They must, and 
they shall be punished ;" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one pro|>erty above the rest t How are the auxiliaries sometimes 
used? 

5. 
" He is temperate, he is disinterested, " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
he is benevolent ; he is an orna- will reward all our toils, and will 

inent to his family, and a credit to produce effects beycmd our calctt- 

his profession." (5.) lation," (7.) 

" Genuine virtue supposes our benev- " It is happy for us, when we can 
olence to be strengthened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by princiole." (6.) on the past, and can quietly antici* 

pale the future." (7.) 



i. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The maa 
s old and craflv ;" that is, " Tlie man was old, and the man Was craAy." 



(i.) Reject a Broooua. M Imert t pmaoniu CS.) *^ tNot-tlwa.'" v^^VbmcMwo 

. /».; Heject tin wenit, aarf Iwcrt Mie. C^) Be^e«l Wo wonk. ^ .^ 'Kx^tA qm <«•<»«. 
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*' 'Aie sacrifices of virtue will nol only of viriuc, not onlv would ihey es 

Im; rc\varde<I hercafler, IxU reconi cape innunicmlHe dangers, but 

riiscd even in this life. (1.) comniaud respect from Uie ticeit- 

tliose possessed of any office. tioiis themseive.H.*' (2.) 
resigned their former commis- " Charles was a ntan of leaminiE;, 

sion. (2.) knowledge, and benevolence ; 

" If yoiing persons were determined andj what is still more, a tnw 

to conduct lliemselves by the rules Christian.'' {%) 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in tJic following mauucr : '' He spoke 
and arted wisely 3'' that is, *' He spoke wi.<iely, and he acle<l wisely." 
** Thrice I went and oflfcred my service 3" that is^ " Tluice I went, and tlinoe 
I offered my service." 

How is tlie ellipsis of the adverb used 7 

6. 
** The temper of him who i« always in " How a seed gfows up into a tree, 
tlie bustle of the workl, will be and the mind acts upon the body, 

often rufiled, and be oAen dis- arc mysteries whien we eamiot 

turbed." (3.) exulain." (5.) 

"We otlen commend imprudently, as "Verily there is a reward for the 
well as censure imprudently.'' (4.) rignleotts. There is a (rod that 

judgeth in tlie earth." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis of the -preposition, as well as of the vcri», is seen in the follow- 
ing iu:sinnces: '' lie went into the abl>cys, halls, and public buildings;" that 
is, " He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, ami lie went into (lie 
puhllc buildings." " He also went througii all the streets and lanes of the 
cliy j" that is, " through all the streets, aim through all the lanes," &c. " He 
8p<)kc to every mail and woman there ;" that is, "to every man and to every 
woman." " This day, next month, last j-ear ;" that is, "On this day, in. the 
next month, in the last year." " The Lord do that vhich scemelh him good j" 
that is, " which seemetji to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of tlie preposition and the verb 7 

7. 

-" CliHii^s are almost continually gins smiled at what they bluslied 

takui^ place, in men and in man- before." (6j) 

ners, ui (tpinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
ill piivate fortunes and public they could not formerly l>e 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

'* Averse either to contradict or blame, tions." (ij.) 

the too complaisant man jjoes "Censure is the tax which a man pay8 
a! ons^ with tlie manners Uial pre- the public for being eminent." (6.) 

vail.-' (5.) " Reflect on the state of human life. 

" By this habitual indelicacy, tlie vir- and the society of men as mixeci 

with good and with evil." (5.) 

8. The elliosis of the 
wisdom, goofiness, an«l 16 v< 
dom, and goodness, and lo 
him j" that is, " Though I love liim, yet I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction 7 

8. 
" In all stations and conditions, the " Religions persons are often unjustly 
im|)oriant relations take place, of ropresenlcti as persons of roniau 

masters and servants, an<l hus- tic character, xisionary notions, 

bands and wives, an<i parents and unacquainted with the world, unfit 

children, and brothers and friends, to live in it." (I.) 

aiMl citizens and subjects." (f).) "No ranki station, dignity of birth, 
*]K">Mt»ite of principle, lie regarded possessions, exempt men fnim 

n<rither his family, nor his friends, contributing their share to public 

nor his rcpuiatiou." (I-.) utilit^v" (7.) 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is nol very common : it, however, is some- 
times Used ; as, " Oh, pity and shame !*' that is, " Oh, pity ! oh, shame I" 

^(1.) linrn tbive wonis. Ti) Insert two wortv <>.^ \U^ Vwo 'w«rt». vNA'»jtV«- '«*'•'*** 

(S.) laacrt oho woirf. <6.) K^ert km wotdk O*^ * twr— iw-iw* «««|,^ 
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Ah the elli|Kttf occurs m R]in<>st every senlcnce in tlie English lan^iage, 
nunieroiu examples of it miglit be givow, IhiI uiily a fcw more cauW ad> 
milled here. 

In tlie lolluwiptr iiuitaiice, there it a very considerable one : ** He will often 
■rg(ie. tlial il' this j>art of our trade were well cuiUvated, we should gain I'rom 
one nation j and it* aiwither, from another j'' thai is, ** He will often argue, 
that if ihin part of our trade were wHl cultivated, we shouki gain from one 
naiioii f ana if auoiher part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gBin 
firom another nation.'' 

The fuilowiug- i!t!itancc8, though short, contain much of tlie ellipsis : " Wo 
is me ;" i. e. '• wo is to me." •• To let blood 5" i. e. *• to let oul blood." " To 
let dviwu 3'* i. c. " to let it fall or slide down." ^' To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk 
tliroii^rh the spaoe of a mile." " To sleep all night j" i. e. " to sleep through 
all the nijifhl." •* To go a fishing ;" *' To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a fidi- 
ing voyage or bu»ines^i ;" *^ to go on a hunting i>arty." " 1 dii^ eX two 
o'clock i" i. c. '* at two of the clock." *' Hy sea, by land, on shore j" i. e 
" by the kea, by the laud, ou the shore." 

Wljat is said of ilie ellipsis of the interjection ? 

9. 
** C)h. my fatncr ! Oh, my friend I how " Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great hiis been my nigralitude !" have 1 been to your charms !" It.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impropriety of ellip- 
sis in some particular cases. " The land was always possessed, during pleasure, 
by those intnistcd with the command ;" it should 1)C, " those persons intrusted }" 
or, *' those irho were intrusted." " If lie had read farther, he would have found 
several of his objections might have been spared ;" that is, "he would have 
found tfuU several of his objections," 4S&C. " There is nothing men are more 
deficient ui, tlian knowing iheir own characters ;" it ought to oe, '' uothuig m 
which men," and, ♦• than in knowing." " I scarcely know any part of natural 
philosophy would yi^d more variety and use j" it should be, ** %chich would 
yield," &,c. •* In the tem|>er of mind he was then ;" that is. " irt which he. ll»en 
was." " The little satisfaction au<l consistency to be founa in most of the sys- 



terns of dinniiy I have met with, made me betake myself to Uie sole reading of 
tl:c Scriptures f* it ought to he, ** which are to be found." and wliich 1 have met 
with." " He desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly 
their thanks to whom only' they were due ;" tlial is, " to him to whom,^' 



return 
'&c. 



" There is nothing men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." Will you correct this sentence ? 

10. 

' That is a property most men have, " Most^ if not all, the royal fomily had 

or at leasi may attain." (3.) quitted the place." (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who sow 

to do f>n the sabbath days ?" j2.) and reap, will rejoice together.'* 

''The show bread, which is not lawfiil to (4.) 

eat, but for the priests alone." (2.) 



Corresponding with Murray** Grammar, 
BULE XXH. 

jill the parts of a sentence should correspond to eacJi 
other : a regular and dependent construction, through- 
out, should be carefully prese rved. The following sen- 
tence is, therefore, inaccurate : " He was more be- 
loved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." It 
should he, " He was more beloved titan Cinthio, but 
not so much admired." 

{/»J iUifeet aim wwtf. (2.; Imert uoc word. Ci>> laaKV Vkuw >»<ivb. ^\.\ \shm1\'iio wtik. 



SYNTAX. 185 

The hrat example uader this rule presonts a most irre^Iar eopKtruetioD, naineljr, 
** He was more beloved as Cinthio." The wordR mart ^ndsonmek aro rery iroprop^ 
erty stated as hariuir the same regfmon. In corroctiiig such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ell i puis ; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
improper construction, and the supply would often be har^h or inelegant. 

As the 3l8t Rule uomiirehends all the preceding ruieaj it may, at the first riew, 
appear to be too general to be useful. But, by ranging under it a number of sen- 
tences peculiarly conHtructcd, we shall pcrceire that it H calculated to ascertain thk 
true grammatical construction of mauy modes of ozpresslon, which none of th« 
particular rules can suffleiently explain. 

** This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has. is, or shall bo publish* 
ed ;" it ought tu bo, '* that has boon, or shall be published.'* ** He was jjuided bv 
interests always dinereat, sometimes Contrary to, Uiose of the community; *'di^ 
ferent yrom;" or, "always difTurent from thoi»e of the community, and Hometimca 
contrary to them.** **Will it l>e urged that those books are as old, or ereii 
older than tradition.'** the words "ta old j** and "older,** cannot have a cum- 
roon regimen ^ it should bo, ** as old as traiiition, or even older.** " It requires few 
talents to which most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;** " or which, 
at least, they may not acquire.'* ** The court of chancery frequently mitigates ana 
breaks the tueth of the common law.** Li this oonstrnction, the first vero is said 
to mitigate the teeth of the common law,** which is an evident solecism. " Miti- 
gateM the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

** They presently gfow into good humor ami good language towalrda the crown ;" 




filthy lucre.*' " To double her kindness and caresses of me :'* the word kindnus 
requires to be followed by cither to or foTy and cannot bo construed with the prep- 
osition of. *' Never was man so teasocL or suffered half the unoaRinoss, as I havo 
lone this evening :*' the first and thinl clauses, namely, " never was man so teased,** 
* as I havo done this evening,** cannot be joinod without an impropriety : and to con- 
nect the secbnd and third, th^ vrordlhat must be substituted for asf *'or sufl^ored 
half the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, " half so much uneasineas as I 
have suffered.** 

The first part or the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such As 
are hardly considteiit with onft another: " Htne vtuehaoeoer the roformation of this 
degenerate age is almost uUerly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more cnra- 
fbrtable prospect of future times.** The sentence would be more correct in the 
ftillowing form : " TkoHgk the reformation of this degenerate age is ntarljf to bo 
despaired of,*' &;c. 

"Oh ! shut not up my sonl with the sinners, nor mv life with the blooflthirsty ; 
in whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is full of gifls»'* Asthepassago 
introduced by the copulative coi\junction aitd^ was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative tbhoae shouKliiave been used instead of^the possessive their; namely, 
*' and whoife right hand is full of gifts." 

*' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered Into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.** l^ere seems to bo 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double caimcity, 
performing at tiie same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
" Neither AotA it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things*** &c. would 
have been regular. 

** We have the power of retaining, altering^ and compounding those images 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and visioni*' It. is 
very proper to say, " altering and compounding those images which wo have oneo 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say, " retaining them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaiiumgf altering^ 
and compounding are participles, each of >frhfch equally refers to and governs the 
subitcquent noun, those images; and that noun, agaJn, is necessarily connected with 
the following proposition. nUo. The construction miglit easily have been rectifie<l, 
by disjoining the participle retaining from the (}ther two participles, in this way : 
** \Vc have the power of^ retaining tnose images which we have once received, and 
of alttirins; and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;** or, 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
tliosu images which we havo once received, and of forming them into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision.** 

Why is the first example under this role inaccurate T " This dcdicalion may *>■ 
serve for almost any book, that has, is. or shall h© v^AvsfcswV,!' ^'^ ^^s^ 
po'mi out the inaccuracies in this seulcuce, »wV cotx«ic\ >>ofc\sv\ 
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|!:nulish (jRammar. 



"tieverai altcfatioiw and additions 
hare been nuide toUie Mfork." {^l.) 

'*The firet proposal wax esHeutioiiy 
different, aud iijierior to the sec- 
oml." (2.j 

** He in iiioro hold and active, but uot 
so wi«e aud studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

" TIkmi hean>st tlie sound of the wind, 
but tliou canst not tell whmire it 
roinctli, unH whither it got!l!i." 

' Noitlier lias he, nor any oUier per- 
sons, sus|H!Ctcd so much dit»sijnu- 
laiion." (4.) 

**The court of FraBce or Rngiaml 
wa^ to have l*cc« the umpire." (5.) 

** lu the reigii ol Henry II, all ibrH^i 
commcKlitics "were plenty in Eng^- 
land." (6.) 

** Tiiere is i*o talent so useAil towards 
stircess in huKiness, or wlych jNils 
- men more out of the rea^ of ac- 
cidents . than that quality g^ener- 
ally |K).ssessed by persons of co<H 
temper, and is^ in common taii- 
gua^, called discretion.'' (7.) 

** The first project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

"I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to tidie the same measures 
for their cure which I have. (9.) 

''The greatest masters of critical 
learuuig difier among one mtr 
otiier," 

•* Micaiah sai<l, If thou certainly rctnm 
in peace, tlicn hulh not the Lord 
spoken by mc." (10.) 

"I do uot suppose, that we Britons 
want a ' genius, more than tlie 
rest of our neighbors.'' (10.) 

" The deaf man whose ears were 
opencti, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (II.) 



a 
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" Groves, fields, and meadows are, at 
any season of the year, pieasaol 
to look upon } hut never so mucii 
as ui tlie opening of the spring." 

" Tm multitude rebuked tbem,^aiiat 
they should hold their peace" 

** The intentions of some of these phi- 
losopliers, nwty, of many,, jnight 
and probably were good." (13.) 
It was an unsucressfuluudfrtakbg ; 
which, althougii it has failed, is no 
objection at all to au enterprise so 
well concerted." (14.) 
The reward is his due, and it has al- 
ready, or will bereaAer be gives 
to him." (15.) 

" By intcrconrsc with wse and expe- 
rienced persons, who kuow the 
world, we m&y improve aud rub 
off the rust of^^a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.1 

''Sincerity is as valuaf)le, and evea 
more valuable, than knowledge.*^ 

(17.) ^ 

** No person was ever so perplexed, or 

sustained the morUfirations, as be 
. has done to-day." (18.) 

"The Romans gave not only Um 
freedom of the city, bat capacity 
for etnploymeul^, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) . '^ 

** Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept wlmt chances to be fashiona- 
ble and popular." (20.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayc<l and heard in the clear 
est light." (21.) 

" To the happiness of possessing a 
person or so uncommon merit, 
Ftoelhius soonAw/lhe satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
comitry could bestow." 



(I.) " Tha uxrk hat reeaced,*' kc (S.) " toot inferior to Uu mwii, and— from it.*' (3.) ** i 

than hi* » (4.)ln«rf "Aaoe." {B ) ** or 4hat qf,** i%.)^piaUifuifi (7.) !»«»** "«»«'• 

aad " toAuik** (S.) " ^y mhuing — to ward* (/ mit tyUaUe.* (9.) Inwrt m pu1iei|ile. (10.) 1l» 

ifCt one word. (it.) Inwrt two wiirdi, aud ivjerl one. (12.) lantrt " ja** {\3.) iMeil ** hmm tmnJ* 
(14.) ** the faitwt of uriHth it, howeeer.- (I6.)liia«rt*«tem.» (16.) Bed widi, "omlTwiqf A«nii«.*' 
-" "- {18.) \aa»n ** ttm" tor *■ donu'' »ad nd irrith ** 0uch maRifk0Um 

- ■ ■ (gLi.}*^dU9lmtdmth*r 



(i7.)*'« kMOioMtkt, ntt-L* 
(190 * th» inhMt»Ui nf.*' 



(^.) B4act DIM wonL 



PROSODY. 



Prosody coixsiita of two porta : the &rnier teaches the true fro* 
iruNciATioN of words, comprising accent, quAMTiTV, kmpua81S| 
rAtrSK, 4Hd TONE ; the latter, the laws of vKRuiricATioif . 



OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OP ACCENT. 

Accent is the layinj^ of a peculiar stress of the voice ou a certain letter or 
syllable in a woni, that it may be better heard tbau the rest, or distinguished 
from them i as, in th« word presume^ the stress of tlic vcnce must be cxk the 
letter u, and second syllable sumef which take the accent. 

OP QUANTITY. 

The (QUANTITY of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pniiMiuucing 
It. It is cnusidcrc<l LONG or shout. 

^ A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel, which occa^ 
sfoiM it lo be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter] as,^//, 
tuU, iHOod, house ffealure, 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the coiMoiiant, which occasrous 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succoef liiijy letter ; as, dnt, ifona^t, l^ngir. 

A long- syllable generally rc(|uircs double tite time of a short one ui pro- 
noinieiii)^ it ; thus tudU ajid t¥He should be pronounced as slowly again as 
mat and jidt. 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By r.MPH\si8 is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a fiarticular stress, 
and lo show how they alfcct the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a 
greater stress. 

OP PAUSES. 

pAUSKs or RESTS, \\\ speakuifi^ and reading, are a total cessation of tho 
voice, during a perceptible, and, m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OF TONB8« 

TuNKs are difiTereiit both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the modu- 
.ation of the voice, the notes or vanations wliicu we employ in the expression 
of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 



Versification is the arraugeineut of a certain number and variety of 
syllables, according to certain laws. 

' Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the last 
sound of another. 

What \% proMrJy } How aiucb imre tioi* does tiM pionuncMtioB nf ■ 

What it iiceent ? Wlnt is tlw qunrtltv of a srl- tootc ajrllsble nccnpy, (tnn s idnrt oae > Wl«t is ««»• 

Rbte? W'htin ii a vnw-H nr kyllaNa king 7 WiuM f^viiit^ What are muses ^ WhHt an lone.*? Wkst 

•bott Oivaasamplaorcacb. 4S vcrriSeatisa t Wba.\\axtevH»\ 



1^ RxN(iLI.SH GRAMMAIL 

OF POETICAL FEET 

A certRJn number of s vllablen cuimectcd form a foot. They are cal\ed/eei, 
ItecRiisf! It is hy their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through the 
ver«e in a moasur«Mt |Mice. 

All feel used in |KM'try cotisint eitlier of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eipflit k:n<l»-^tbur of two syllables, and four of tlM reo a s follows i 

liISSTI.I.ABLK. . TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trcjcliec, — v^ A Dactyl, — \.y v^ 

An Iambus, v^ — - An Amphibrach, \-/ — >»• 

A Spondee, An Annpapst, ^y \.y — 

A Pyrrhic v^ '^ A Tribrach, \^ \^ \y 

A I'rochoe has the first syllable accented, and (he last anaccented ; as, 
* HnJcfrtl. pitiish." 

An InmbuH lins the first Hyllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; at, 
'* IJ<'lrny, ronsisW 

A .Soondoo lias both tlic words or s^'llables accented 3 as, ''Tlie pale 
moon.'' 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, " Au the tafi 
tree.*' 

A Dactyl has tiic first syllabic accented, and the two latter luiaccented } as, 
** Lab<Jr?r, ijosslble," 

An Ainpnibracli has tlic firs! and last svllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented ; as, ** Drlightli^l, <loin<»slic." 

An Anapcest has ilie two Hrst syllables unaccented, and the last acceuted j 
as. " (VJntravrne, aci^uiesce." 

A Tnbirach has all its syllables unacecuited ; as, " NuraJ^rilbl^, eonqfierable.'' 

Some of tliesc may bo dcuoiniuated vrincipol feel, as pieces of poetry may 
)>e wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
r>actyl, and Annpn>st. Tlie others may Ive termed secondary feet, becauto 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve liic verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art rtf dividing a writt<*n coinpoeition into sen 
iences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking llie difierent 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the coriirrla ; the Colon, double tliat of the semicolon \ and the Period, 
double that of llie colon. . 

OF THE COMMA. 

Tlie Conlrtia Usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though vefy 
closely conncclcd in sense and construction, require a pause between them. 

RuLK 1. — With respect to a simple sentence, the several words oi which it 
is compose<l, have so ilear a relalicm to each other, that, in general, no }>oint8 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord b the 
befi^inning of wisdom/' " Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative case 
IS accompanied with injieparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause immediately 
before the verb ; ns, " Tne good taste of the present age, nas not allowed us 
to neglect tiie eultivattoii of tlie English language." '" To be totally indif* 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 



Whit fonstiUjte* a poetical (hot, and whyhitno What ii punctuation? What does dw 

callcil? Uf hotv many syllablra do poetical fcpt cnn* renresent ? the crnitcolon ? thecokm? the period? 

■nt ? Itowr inany kiods of foet are then, and what How in the comma uwd ? 

ant thty ? What U a TrrichM 7 ao lambiM ? a Spoo* » The fear of the Lord is the be^mhw of whdoM." 



-. f? iPyrrltic? atJadtl? an Amphibrach 7 an Dors this sentence require a ntiiae in it? Will yn« 

Aimrvmt? aTrihnieb? \Vii' fou nre an examnie fWe the rule lor wnteitees of thi« kind? '*T)i#tnai 

cfnrh? ^'hichnnnlMprijKUfalfeeif Winch h»?<«> o< \\\e v"*'^* ^■s.* V-v* wA ».UoweJ ua to iifjt»«et 

^ne^^ntitrv f Why ? \be cuUi^ajiuMi ol VYi« l^iL^'a^X-s.tv^xa^.'o \2KN»\ki 
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Kui.K 2.~->Wlien tbe ci)iiii«Hrtioii of tlie difiereiit parts of a aimple utnt&arm, 
IS mlerrupted by aii imperlert ulirase, a comma is usually iutrocluced before 
the l)egiu)iiiig- and at the end of the phrasie j a<», '' I remember^ with gratUtuie, 
biK guudiiCiis to me." " His work i». m nMny t'espectSf very imperilBcl." " It 
a, ifieie/ore, iiol much ap^nived." But wheu die iiilcrrupiious are slight and 
uuiniporiaut, the comma is t>etter omittod j as, " Flattery is certaiwy per- 
uicious.'^ •' There is surg/y a pleasure iu beneficence." 

JiuLE S. — Wlieii two or more uouus occur iu llie same coustruction, they 
arc parit'd by a comma j as, " 'J'he husband, wife, an<l children, suffered ex- 
tremely." '* They look away their furniture, clothes, aud stock in trade." 

From this rule there is mostly au exception, with regard to two nouns closely 
Oouncriod by a coitj miction 3 as, '* Vinuc and vice form a strong con^TUjt to 
each otner." " liibertincs call rchgiou bigotry or superstition." If the parts 
coMiicoleci arc not short, a coumia ma^ be inserted, though the conjunction is 
expressed ; as. '* Romances may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or danger- 
ouj* incentives to evil." 

Kui.K I. — Two or more adjectives, l>elonging to tlie same sabstaiitive, are 
like\\ is(t separated by comntas ; as, *' Plain, honest truth i^its no aitiQciaJ 
covering." " David was a brave, wi-se, and pious man." 

But two H'ljeciivcs immediately* comiected by a conjunction, are not s«(>a- 
rated by a rommaj as, " Truth is fair uiut artless." " We must be wise or 
foolish : there is no medium." 

Ilirr.K 5. — Twti or moni verbs, having the same nomhiative case, and Uu- 
mcdiately f<>llowin<^ one another, are also separated by commas; as, " Virtue 
supports iu adversity, moderates iu prosperity." '' in a letter we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, retjucst. and discuss." 

Two vcrb-i inline* liatciy connected by a conjunction, are an exception to the 
rule ; as, " Tlie study of natural history expands aitd elevates the mind." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule ami exception. 

Rui.K 6.— Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each other, must 
he separatfHl by commas ; as, '* We are learlully, wonderfully framed." " We 
must act pnidontly, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverl>» are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
com-.na ; a^, " Some men sin deliberately u/id presumptuously." 

Ilui.E 7; — When participles are followed by somelhing that depends upon 
t!.ern, they aie generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas 5 
a;^, '* The' king, approvimr Ike p/an, put iiin execution." '• His talents, ybr/iif?t/ 
/or irreat KrUerpriseSy could not fail of remlcring him conspicuous." 

liuLK 8. — When a coiijiinctiou is parted by a phrase or sentence from llio 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening {ilirase has usually a comma at each 
extro'.nity j as. " They set out early, cuk^ before tiic dawn of day, arrived at 
the d<;stined place." 

Ru i.K 9. — ^Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
the sentenci; by commas ; as, " !\f(j son, give me Uiy heart." " 1 am obliged 
to you, mi4 friciids, for your many favors.^' 

iiui.K Id. — ^l^hc case iibsoLutc, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated bv commas from lihe body of Uie sentence ; as, " His/ntlier dying, he 
succeeiled to tijo e^tale." " At length, their ministry performed, and race well 
run, they lefl the world in peace." " To cou/est tlie truth, I was much iu 
fault." 

Rulp: 11. — Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to oUier nouns in tlio 
same case, by way of explication or illustration, M'lien accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are .st^t oif by commas ; as, '^ Paul, the a))ostle of llie (irentiles, was 

wiittnce admit oi a piuwe ? If «), where, kv\ what n sla'c wh.it p^>{nt< should be placed in this teutence, 

the iiil«? " I reriiember with ^raiitiiile bin i(ondnt^« aud the rule for it ? S'ate the exceptioii'i. 

to me." Will vnii «ia'« b>w thi-. w.i'w.w should be " The kin< ajiprovinjtthp plan, piii if in rxectitioa.*' 

pointr*!, ani 'he rule ft>r iti* Will you'«tate the ex* Will yraiytate how thi* sentence stiould be pointed, wmI 

e^pii'iii to this* rule ? the nih- ftw it ? 

" Plain hones' truth wants no artificlil coTerinf." " They net our early and Itafore the ilawn of day »?• 

Will vnu ^'a'e h«\v this ytnttnjcr kh >uld he pointoi, rived a' 'the d-n'iued place** Will you ataie the mle 

•-.id the rule Tor it? What exception rn there to this for poiiiVmg this teotonce, aud others of a aintilar 

ruie? "Virtue wpp')rt« in adversity, niwleratei in kind? 

i)'ns|>erit>-." Will ym «'ate h-jw this Mutenre ^Inuld •' .My y>n jrlve itie thy tieart." What is th« rul« 

he p'^inte'j, and the rule for it ? State the exceptioM for p-niitiae this Mnlrnc<* ? 

to tniii rule. ** Paul the aiKntle of the Oeu'itea wa* <»Ai»w» 

•^ We »« feufuHv, wouJerfullf oiado.*' Will too <dr id« xa\ vuA ^rnvVAgi:^ "^T^ T»^ -te^^ 



11)0 BNCiLlMIl tillAiMMAll. 

emin**!!! for liU zcnl and knowlcclgp." '' Tito tniiicrfly; cnild of llie xumnwr, 
flutiors III liio Mill." 

ISm if such r.mms are i*iii;^o, or only form a pmpcr naim* ibftv or*f not di- 
vided ; its, *' rmil Uie upustle." ** 'I'liecinpcror Antouiiiuft wrote an excellent 
bfKik." 

Kli.k 1-. — SIiiiiiIb iiirmtHTS of Miuteneos, connected by rompiiniiives, are 
for liu* r.iost pait (lishng^uishcd by a cumina ; as," As the hart pnnieih aOer 
the wattT-brooks, so duih my .sr<ut |>ani atler tliee." ** Better in a dinner of 
hi'rbs vt\\h Invc. //{fi» astalh-d ox and lialrcd witii it.*' 

If the im*inl>ors in coniparativo MNiioiires ar(r $ihort, the comma ifl, in seiic- 
ral. iH'ttcr omittiMl j as, •* How murh /W/^r is il toj^cl wis«loni fhan ^hl I" 

Kui.K ir?. — WhiMi words ii re placed in o^ifxisition to each other^ or wttli 
80UIC murkird variitiy, ilicy re(|tiirc to l)e distiii^ishcd by a comma ; as, 

** Thfiu;rh deep, yet clonr ; thouj^h gpr.tln, yi»t not. dull ; 
t^tniiig, >titbout rage ; wiUuiut oVrtluwing, AiIl." 

" Cioo<! iiion, in this frail, im])crfo4l statf . arc oflm found not only in union 
ip/'/i, but ill oppf)«itioii fp, the views and conduct of one onothcr.*' 

Sometiuws, wlicn thn v.-oni with which ihc Inst proposition apees, is single, 
it i«< boMer to omit the comma before it ; as, " Many states were in alliance 
tpilh, aiul under the pmtectioii p/'Roni**." 

** 'J'he sHine ndc and restriction must l>e applied when two or more nouns 
refer to the s;nne preposition ; as, *' He was composed l><>tli under the threat- 
enin«i, ami at the approach, of a cruel and lingering death." 

Rri.K H. — A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in 
the manner of a quotation, may lie pn>|x>rly marked with a comma; as, " It 
hurts a man's pride to say, I <lo not know." " Plutarch calls lying, the vice 
of slaves." 

IliJi.K 15. — Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 
a comma before them ; as, " He preaches sublimely, iclio lives a sober, 
rigliteous, and pious life.*' 

Mut when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re 
4trainin!<; the general notion of the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
thould i»e oinitte<i ; as. " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make." 

The Hlleenih rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex 

f)rossed,bul undersioonj as, " It was from piety, wann and unaffected, that 
lis morals derived strrnn^lh." 

Ri;i,K Ifl,— A simple mpm!)er of a sentence, contained within another, of 
following- another, must be distin«^uished by a comma ; as, *'To improve tim<* 
whilst wc ar<f hlesse<l with heahn, will smooth the bed of sickness." ** Very 
oAoii. while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, aiifl we increase those evils." 

If, however,. tfi<^ members succeeding each other are very closely conDCctc<i. 
the comma is lumecessary j as, " Revelation tells us hotv we may attain hap- 
piness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follo^vs its governing verb, with several 
n'onls between them, those wowls should generally have a comma at the end 
of diem ; as, " It ill becomes good and wise men,' to o;>pose and degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, ^d 
succeeding one another, are a'so divided by commas ; os, " To relieve the indi- 
gent, lo comfort the afliicte<l, to pr(»tect tlie innocent, to reward tlie deserving,, 
are humane and noble employments." 

Rur.K 17. — When the verb to he is followed bv a verb in the infinilivo mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the former 

tbi« ff ntei.ce fhould be pointed, ant Ihe rule Rm- K? Ti)dtteoin ami phiw life." Will tou ««»fe hnw Ihw 

"An tlio h«r> pTn'eih after ihe na'er-brootu to do'h aentei)ce sihould tie pointed, andthe' rule for il > Will 

my !si>ul pant After thre." Ho^r should tliii aeotenre jrou state when 'be cnir.nia tbouM l>e onitted ? Dom 

be poinie<l, an>l what ix Ihe rule for it ? thin rule apply ta case^ in which tbe relative n «» 

" Tbo;irh deep yet c\f\r thoui^h i?enl1e yef not dull." prea-fJ ? Oive an exaniplr. 

How abould thiv «rHlence 1>e poin'el. and wliat i* tbe " To improve tipie whilst we lire blened whb 

nile for it? S'.ite the rzcen'ioD to this rale. *'It hnlth will snooolh Ihe bed of aicknra«.** How abould 

^urU a in-inN pride to uy I do nr>t know.*' flow Ibis senteucr lie pointed, and wKit i> (be rule Ibl it F 

thnvlii /A/« vntfnce he pnln'ei]. and what is tlie nilr A'ill yt^u state the exrepliona (o this rule? 
Sbrft? **Ue pimabm mUtimtky nbo lives a aobor 
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is g«!iM)mlly to|f>arat(id from the latter verl> by a coinma : m, " The most ol 

viousj remedy is, t« withdraw from all associations with Ivad men." ** Tl 



ob- 

'lie 
first aiul inost obvious rcnio<.ly against the iuiectioii, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Kui.K 18.— Whon adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, aiid often 
when the natural order of ilicm Js inverle<l, tliey may be set olf by citmmas j 
as,'' Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, towards the evening 
of htb, grow great and monstrous.'' 

Hulk 11), — Where the verb is undcrsUxxl, a comma may often be prof>erly 
introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides coinj>risiiig some of the 
preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of litem ; 
as, " From law arises security j from security, curiosity j from curiosity, kiiowl* 
ed^e." 

Rule 20.— The words nay, so, ivencty Uf^ain, first, secomUij, formerly, now, 
la$thj, oiice. more, uboce all, on tJie cmitraru, in the luxt place, in short, and all 
other words and phrases of the same khul, must generally l>c sc[>arated from 
tlie context by a comma. •■ 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for divi<ling a compound sc:iton(e into two or more 
parts, not so closely connected as those wlilch are separated by a conuna, nor 
yet so little dependent on estch other as tliose which are distinguished b}* a 
colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the sen- 
tence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on liie following 
clause ; and sometimes when the 'sense of that member would be comjilete 
without the conchiding one ; as in the following instance : *' As tiio desire of 
approbation, wtien it works according to reason, improves the amiable |i^ of 
our specit^s in eveTv thin«- that is laucmble ; so nothing is more destructive to 
tliem when it is governed by vanity and folly." 



OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less comiect- 
ed than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so inde))endent as 
separate, distinct sentences. 

l''he colon may be properly applied in the three following cases : — 

1 . Wlien a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by some 
supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject ; as, ^ Nature felt 
her inability to extricate lierself from the consequences of guilt : the gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid." 

2. Whet) several semicolon? have preceded, and a still greater pause is 
necessary, in order to mark the counectiug or condudhig sentiment ; as, *' A 
divine I^e^islator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty Governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest 
preparecThcreaf^er foi: tlie righteous, and of indignation and wratii awaiting 
the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, which 
support integrity, and check guilt." 

^. The -ctMon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a speeok 
IS introduced ; as, '' The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of tlie 
Deity, in these words : ' Grod is love.' " 



OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not connected in con- 
struction witii the followhig sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

" The ntoB'. obvious ranedy i« to withdraw from kH aiid wbat is .lie rule Cm* It ? " He feared xnui lieoes 

SMOciati-iDS wi-hlvtHJoien." Wilt yni siJite bow this be nverralued riches." Will yoo »l«te hrwr this 8«ii. 

sentcjice sh'>uld he ptinteii, aud the rute tnr it? tenca sit •likl be pointed, aud the nile f»r it ? 

'* Vices like ditJuws toward' the evefiine of life ^row When is the sesuiculou used? What is the ea- 

(Ten* ami nioiiMrous." Will vou icive (he rale for Im used ? In what three casw iimjp the eoloM be 

|viiuiin< 'hiii sruirnce, and apply it ? " Fmn lavr properly applied ? 

arisen «ccuri'y from svcuri-y curiO'.i'T frma curiosity WImd is the period ttwd? Alter abbreviated worda 

kitf)M-lrJ^e.'* How sliuuld this seutenc* be puloteJ, what poiiU tlw»u4\» ^aaM&.'t QAx«i,«vMK>^<e^ 
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The period should he owd after eve^' abbreviated word ; as, M. S., P. 81 
N. B., A. I)., 0. 8., N. S., &c. 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often iw«d improperly b}' hasly and incoherent writers, 
may be intmHuoecT with propriety wlier^ the sentence breaks off abruptly ; 
laiiere a siguiAcaiit pause is rctpiiVed } or where there is an unexpected turn in 
(lie sentiment ; as, " If thou art he, so much respected once— -but, oh ! bow 
fallen ! how degraded I'* __»««_ 



INTERROGATION. 

ioi 
is 
we always be frien<ls ?" 



A Note of Interro^tion is used at the end of an interrogaUve sentence : 
that is, wiicn a question is asked j as, ** Who will accompany mc ?" *' iShali 



EXCLAMATION. 

Tlie Note of Kxclamntion is ap})lic<l to expressions of sudden emotion, sur 
prise, joy, grief, &<•., ajid also to invocations or addresses; as, " My friemi ! 
this conduct ania7.es mo !" ** ]$less the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all 
bis benefits !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to tlieir 
quantity or time, and may l>c equivalent, in tliat respect, to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may n'quire. They mark an elevation of 
the voice. «_««« 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary informati<Ni, or useful 
remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and which may Ite 
omutt.-d without injuring tlie grummatical construction ; as, 

" Know, thcMi, tiiis truth, (onoueh for man to know,) 
Virtue, nione, i« huppinesn iM)iow." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be ac 
companied with every point which the sense would require if the parenthetical 
characters were omitted. 



Directions respecting the Use of CJIPITJIL LETTERS. 

It is nroiier to begin with a capital, 

1. Tlie nrst word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other [Mcce «>l 
writing. 

2. The first word afli»r a j>erio<!, and, if the two sentences are totally inde- 
pendent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the ]>eity; as, (jod, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the l<ord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names oX persons, places, streets, mouiitajns, rivers, ships y %% 
Gciorgc, York, tlic Strand, the Alps, the I'hames, the Seahorse. 

o. Atljcctives derived I'rom the proper names of places ; as, Grecian, 
Roman. English, F'rench, Italian, & c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, hitroduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form *, as, " Always remember this ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' '' 

/J'lie fiwt word of an example may al.so very properly begin with a capital. 

*7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books j as, Johnson's 
Dictionary of the Kiiglish Ljmeruaj^; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. T\\e first word of every line m poetry. 

9. The pronoun / and the inlcijection U arc written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, may beafiii with capitals, when they 
are remarkably emphaticsJ, or the principal subject of the composition. 

fVbna umjr Ibe rtasti be introducarf with propriety ? tion pniiii* iia(enniiii«*e m to their qnaatltr or ttne} 

**Who will M0OBi|MLBy me?** Wlut poiut dnwldbe VVbiii i* a inrenthmv ? Givetn ezunple in irhich 

am/ </ tht^ end td thin sentence ? it in uMd with pmprietjr. Shouli the vnjre be derat 

7h mrhar in the nota fi eaclauiMtkm aftplird } Qi ve eit nr dsvtrtwrd in pmnoauciitx n pjT«nlli««is ? 

■ eMMtiiple. Are the ^jrcfaumfion «Dd inlem)(«' W\«eni^naVdc»9\\i&\t^v»T^Vi* u»ed? 
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